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BOOK 1. 


We must retrograde a little in begingjng this second 
part of Mirabeau’s life, in order to give an account of 
works which belong to his public, notwithstanding 
the dates which connect them with his private, life. 
Had we noticed these before, it would have caused too 
great an interruption in the regular progreas of our 
narrative. 

‘We intend first to notice very briefly Mirabeau’s 
writings during the ten years that preceded the period 
to which we have brought up our work at the close of 
the last volume: that is to say, from his banishment 
to Manoaque to the conclusion of the law-suit in Pro- 
vence. There is great diversity in these writings, 
some of them being mere sketches, others more 
finished productions. Some are published, others un- 
published. The whole of them are the fruits, more 
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or less mature, of the immense studies which consti- 
tuted the pursuit as well as the craving of his whole 
life, his consolation in captivity, and the source of the 
vast knowledge he afterwards displayed. It was this 
knowledge, as profound as it was diversified, that, from 
the very first public debate in which he took a part, 
showed him to be deeply skilled in the language of 
constitutions—a lenguage which those about him could 
only yet imperfectly lisp. Whilst these latter were 
just entering the career of reform and political insti- 
tutions, he had already marked out their course and 
traced their limits, which perhaps have not yet been 
reached, even after half a century of experiments. 

We stated, in Book IV, vol. I], p. 18, that Mirabean 
composed his first work, the * Essay on Despotism,” 
at the end of 1772, during his exile at Manosque *. 


* London, 1775. A volume 8yo. of 275 pages, with the follow- 
ing epigraph : 

« Dedimus profectd grande patientie documentum ; et sicut vetus 
sotas vidit quid ultimum in libertate esset, ita nos quid in servitute, 
adempto per inquisitiones et Joquendi andiendique commerrio, me- 
moriam quoque ipsam cum voce perdidiesemus, ai tam in nostri 
potestate eseet oblivieci quam tacere."—-Tacit. Vir, AGRIcoL. 
(We have certainly shown @ great example of patience; and ag 
olden times have witnessed the highest degree of freedom, so we 
have reached the climax of servitude, deprived by informers of the 
Pleasures of speaking and listening ; and we should also’ have lost 
our memory with our voice, had it been in our power to forget as 
well as to be silent.) 

It is not true, as some have asserted, that the “Essay on Des- 
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‘This production, according to the author's own ac- 
count, “was written very rapidly, without plan or 
order, and rather as the profession of faith of a citizen 
than as 2 literary production *.” 

He says, elsewhere, that this work “is a too hurried 
production of youth, containing ideas and principles, 
but nothing methodical or complete +.” 

In another letter he mentions it in still severer 
terms. ‘I who, at twenty, dared to show myself in 
print, what did I write? A bad pamphlet containing 
some truths, and some highly coloured pictures perhaps, 
which evince a noble and elevated mind, with some 
fire of intellect; but I repeat, that this book is con- 
temptible, for its contents do not constitute a book: 
it is a number of shreds and patches united without 
order, and stamped with all the defects of the period 
at which it was written. There is neither plan nor 
form, correctness nor method }.” 


potism” was written by Mirabeau when only nineteen yearsold, and 
during his detention in the island of Rhé. (See M. Barthe’s Notice, 
p- 5; eee also “Biographie Nouvelle des Contemporains,” by 
MM. Arnault, Jay, Jony, &c,, vol. xiit. p. 349; also “ Essai eur In 
Vie et les Ouvrages de Murabcau,” par Joseph Ménihon. Paria, 
Bristot-Thivars, 1827, p. 7. This error in the latter work is the 
more remarkable from M. Merilhon being incontestibly the most 
carefal and correct of all Mirabeau’s biographers.) 

* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to the Datch bookseller, 
Mork Michel Rey, dated October 2nd 1776. 

+ Original Letters from Vincennes, vol. ii, p. 107. 

$ Uhid, p. 444, 
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No critic has judged the “Essay on Despotism” 
with such severity as Mirabeau did himself. By « 
very few quotations, we shall prove a little further 
on that the praises he bestowed upon it were not more 
exaggerated than his censure. For the present we 
shall only notice that just explanation of his boldness 
in publishing this work, conveyed in the expression 
“the profession of faith of a citizen,” so well justified 
afterwards— and of his premature debut in a career 
spontancously embraced fifteen years before the events 
which gave it so vast a development. Mirabeau, far 
from agreeing with his father, “that a man must be 
out of his senses to write such things when under the 
action of a lettre de cachet,” replied to him: ‘1 shall 
always feel proud of the truly noble and courageous 
idea of having thundered against despotism at the 
very time when I was writhing under the inflictions of 
an arbitrary order.” He even did not fear, from his 
dungeon, to enter into an explanation with the King 


himself. 

“It will perhaps be stated to your Majesty, that 
from my early youth I have written bold things con- 
cerning the government which preceded your reign. 
But no one will add that I have ever spoken of your 
own administration but with the respect due to your 
Majesty; or that I raised my voice only against those 
maxims upon which your conduct conveys the strongest 
censure. Neither will they inform you of a fact, —that 
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the most courageous subjects are always the most 
essentially submissive.” 

The “Essay on Despotism” being the earliest 
of Mirabeau’s compositions, is the first sign of his 
political vocation, and the most singular instance per- 
haps of a war audaciously declared against despotism 
by a young man bearing its yoke, and who, although 
be might have disarmed it, or withdrawn from its 
inflictions, preferred boldly to strive against it. We 
would willingly give a detailed account of this pro- 
duction, the recollection of which must svon be effaced, 
because most probably it will never be reprinted. 

Neither are we desirous it should, because we are 
under no illusion concerning this hasty and rash 
effusion of an unprepared author, and addressed to a 
public not much better prepared to read than he was 
to write it*. The work is too imperfect; its subject 


* Mirabean was thinking perhaps of this work when he wrote, 
June 22nd 1784, to Chamfort: 

« There isa very great difference between knowing that principles 
are usefal, and possessing the art of persuading other men to adopt 
them. This art requires great preparation, and many auxiliary cir- 
cumstances. An impatience, even in some degree praiseworthy, 
drives virtuous men to promulgate truths that etrike them, from the 
very moment that these truths become evident, and without consider- 
ing whether they appear in the order best calculated to compel the 
assent of every body. Nothing is more different from the order of 
the generation of ideas, than their investigation. A scienre minst 
be already complete before its elements can be lad down. Moral 
traths nist be familia: hefore thoy arc applied to use, Languages 
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is treated confusedly and incompletely; there are not 
divisions in it either marked or perceptible; the pro- 
positions are declamatory and diffuse ; their discussion 
is always wanting in method, often in clearness; the 
style is defective in ease and correctness; it evinces 
much more of memory than of thought, and abounds 
in commonplaces, emphatic exaggerations, and espe- 
cially in repetitions. 

Notwithstanding the blemishes in this work, we 
would willingly give 2 detailed account of it here; but 
a long and fruitless study has convinced us that if we 
would give a plan, we must invent one, and that to 
analyse must be to re-write it. We may add that the 
author himself did this, in his ‘ Lettres de Cachet,” 
of which we shall soon have occasion to speak. 

We confine ourselves therefore to a brief sketch of 
the considerations scattered through the volume, 
separating them from frequent historical digressions, 
and numberless quotations, the fruits of a remarkable 
but crude and indigested erudition. To this we shall 
add such short and rapid extracts as appear to us 
characteristic. 

The author sets out with asking “if man is inclined 


existed during « long series of ages before grammars were written, 
which have made the study of those languages much easier for us. 
Books of either morals or politics must dig round and uncover the 
roots of @ prejudice, long before comedy can extirpute it by holding 
it up to ridicule."—Letters to Chamfort, p.15. 
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to despotism?” The natural man perhaps not—the 
soctal man, yes assuredly. ‘ An inclination to be a 
despot is as natural to the latter as the hatred of despots 
is to him whom servitude has not yet perverted*.” 
This spirit of despotism exists even in republics, as is 
proved by the Romans all over the world, the British 
in India, the Dutch in their colonies, Venice, Genoa, 
and some of the Swiss cantons. 

The author next asks, whether social man is good? 
Yes, notwithstanding what J. J. Rousscau says, ‘for 
the social state is the most worthy as it is the most 
happy result of man’s perfectibilityt.” Yes, for the in- 
stinct of sociability gives man a tendency to good, and 
this he requires, especially to be just. What in fact 
could be authorised injustice but the dissolution of all 
society$? Man cannot be happy without fulfilling this 
necessary condition of his being; and he will be 
always just and happy when he is enlightened concern- 
ing his real interests, which are always conformable 
to justice§. 

‘What necessity however is there for discussing 
this point? +‘ Whether man in a state of nature feels 
repugnance or not to a state of society, the latter does 
not the less exist. It is better then to endeavour to 
enlighten it, than to prove that its existence is wrong ||.” 

But, “if all men Jove to rule, they whom society 





“e Page 94 of the edition published in 1775. \P. 40. 
$ P22, 3 P23, 4 P42. 
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has raised to the highest rank, must enjoy more keenly 
the pleasures of authority, and endeavour to extend its 
limits. Abuse of power therefore does not seem ineon- 
ceivable: it is as natural as excess of any other passion ; 
and its first aspect is so fascinating, thet a man would 
readily yield to it, if reflection and experience had not 
pointed out its danger *. 

«This general propensity to encroachment being 
once admitted to exist, the necessity must soon be felt 
of opposing the tyranny which constantly threatens 
us, since each of us has its germ in his heartt.” 

But does not the social order, as constituted every 
where, except in a few republics, expose man, if not to 
inevitable tyranny, at least to a necessary domination? 

Yes, no doubt; but subordination is not slavery. 

What, in fact, is slavery? ‘Is it, assome have said, 
the alienation of freedom? Such a definition is as 
dangerous as it is false: for it would constitute the 
gift of a property in your own person, which gift is 
impossible. Tell the despot, who pretends that he is 
born absolute master of the alaves whom he oppresses, 
and treads under foot according to his will, to appro- 
priate likewise to himself their pleasures and pains, 
their feelings, their strength, all the faculties, in short, 
composing the property in their persons, and his 
answer would perhaps be to send to you the executioner 


* Page 29 of the edition published in 1775. T P. 50 
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with his axe—the sole argument of tyrants. Let us 
deplore his blindness and detest bis principles, but let 
us never be persuaded by violence: for it is as dis- 
graceful to be subjugated by violence, as it is odious 
to exercise it *.” 

If we cannot alienate our own freedom, “still less 
can we barter away that of our descendants, a right of 
property in whose persons is not and never can be 
ourst. 

But it is asserted that social institutions have 
degenerated from the state of nature, and render men 
more unhappy. If we embrace this opinion, let us 
endeavour to discover a remedy, or at least a palliative, 
for the evils that afflict us. Such a search would be 
much more agreeable than to satirise men and their 
communities §. 

‘Men did not intend, neither ought they to have 
intended, sacrificing anything by forming themselves 
into communities; they wished to extend, and it was 
their duty to extend their enjoyments and the use of 
their freedom, by mutual assistance and guarantees||; 
for they required reciprocal protection; it was a real and 
evident want: for nature is limited in her gifte; she 
distributes them with an equitable though economical 


* Page 84 of the edition published in 1775. 

t Page 56. «It is forgotten that s people could not have devoted 
themselves, much less their posterity, to misfortune, oppression, 
tyranny, the caprices of a fool, or the eacesses of s madman.” 

49. J. Rousseau. § P42.  P. 43. 
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hand—that is to say, very equally, or nearly so; and 
were we to calculate the advantages and disadvantages 
physical and moral, of each individual, we should find 
very little difference between man and men *.” 

Hence arises a necessary consequence: “rights and 
duties form the balance-wheel of the human species. 
This is not an affected display of morality, but the 
basis of the calculation of human society +.” 

Now, in a state of society, as in a state of nature, 
<¢ man wishes to be happy; he wishes to eujoy, but peace- 
fully—for tumultuous and troubled enjoyments are not 
enjoyments at all. We enjoy but little except as the 
fruit of labour; for the earth we inhabit is e kind 
mother, but she requires to be solicited ¢.” 

He who has worked, and in working has acquired, 
wishes to preserve ; this is instinctive : ‘ for instinct 
tells us that the crop we have sown is ours ; that whocver 
would deprive us of it is wicked, unjust, and an enemy 
whom we can and ought to resist, restrain, and deprive 
ofthe power of injuring us by all means within our reach. 
Instinct shows us all this, even before social combina- 
tions have taught and proved to us, for instance, that 
he who attacks the property of one individual, by that 
very act attacks the property of all §. 

*¢ But, being too much divided between the cares of 


* Page 81 of the edition published in 1775. + P82. 
¢P. 05. &P.96. 
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tillage and of defence, men have placed their property 
under the safeguard of single one or of several, in- 
vested with a power, which we term éutelar authority ; 
that is to say, with a power to preserve order so that 
the harvest may be reaped in peace; to sound the 
alarm in the community when it is threatened by an 
external foe; to unite, in short, the strength of all for 
the advantage of all *. 

** Such is the motive of the subordination rendered 
to the sovereign authority to which the people have 
confided their defence and their police t.” 

“Thus man has given himself a chief but not a 
master t.” 

** In well ordained communities, men preserve their 
natural rights to the full extent, and acquire a greater 
faculty of using these rights, Al) that belonged to 
them in their primitive state still remains; all that was 
forbidden then is still forbidden; and this a// amounts 
to nothing more than keeping and increasing one’s own 
property, and respecting that of others §.” 

‘But has the existence of natural law not been doubted? 


* Page 97 of the edition published in 1775. + P.45. 

“The recollection of the progressive ideas which led nations to 
give themselves an hereditary chief, has been lost by the facility with 
which men adopted received custome without seeking for their origin 
or reflecting upon their motives. It seems to be forgutten that the 
right of sovereignty being eolely and ineliensbly in the people, the 
sovereign is, and can be, nothing but the first magistrate of the 
poopl,”—Leth es de Cachet, p.74, ¢ B49, 
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« For what truths have men not denied ?-what errors 
have they not maintained? I shall only observe that 
it would be very surprising if, in the immense chain of 
beings, subjected to distinct, positive, and unchangeable 
laws, man alone had escaped this part of the will of his 
Creator, ‘ who,’ to use the expression of a man of great 
genius *, ‘ always obeys that which he has once com- 
mandedt,’ ” 

Thus, there is a natural law; and rights and duties 
must be deduced “ from this law, which is binding 
upon all, indestructible in spite of raving prejudice, 
and imprescriptible, whatever contradictions it may eu- 
counter in human legislations, all of which are however 
founded upon it ¢. 

“ Nature and human institutions, passions, and legis- 
lations have jostled each other; contradictions have 
been piled up in heaps; codes have been multiplied, 
and the knowledge of positive law has become an 
immense science for polished nations, a study more 
fatiguing to the memory than to the understanding §.” 

But if natural law and positive law do not coincide, 
is it not the fault of the latter? 

No doubt it is. ‘ But why are legislations, that 
first necessity of man, and the plan of which is traced 
by nature herself, so defective, and less advanced than 
every other work of the human intellect il? 





* Cardinal de Retz (note by Mirabeav). + P.47. 
$ Same page. § P43. y Ps). 
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*« Because men are constantly making sacrifices to 
their imagination, which seduces them more surely, and 
flatters their self-love more than the slow and calculated 
progress of cold reson ; because the exercise of this 
reason, as applied to meditation, is more leborious and 
less within the reach of most men than the workings 
of the imagination *; because men of profound minds 
are and will be very rare in every age. Thus, observers 
are scarcer than men of intellect, because the imagina- 
tion alone constitutes a man of intellect, whilst genius, 
enlightened by knowledge, and guided by a sound, 
strong, and practised reason, is scarcely sufficient to 
form an observer . . .. Pursue this gradation, and per- 
haps you will not find @ single man qualified to be a 
legislator, —that is to say, to assemble and extend the 
applications of the natural law t. 

« Thus almost all writers upon, or rather restorers 
of our laws, have imagined much, but meditated very 
little, They have worked without striving in concert, 
because they had no first principle; and they have 
contradicted each other, because they wrote without 
method. They have given a new solution to each new 
difficulty. The edifice, seated upon a moving sand- 
bank, has become less solid in proportion as it was 
raised higher, and law has contradicted Iaw. We owe 
the greater part of our laws to those dark ages when 





© Lettres de Cachet, p. 51. t P.5a, 
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superstition, ignorance, and the rage for war were con- 
tending against each other to gain possession of the 
human mind. In vain was it attempted to give some 
uniformity to these shapeless compilations: there was 
a total absence of principle; and every work of this 
description must bear upon the most simple, self- 
evident, and invariable principles. It soon became 
easy to elnde the greater part of an immense code, and 
to take advantage of the remainder. Thus was despot- 
ism served by multiplying the laws, ‘ for there is,’ says 
Montaigne, ‘ as much liberty and extent in the inter- 
pretation of laws as in their framing ;’ so that amid so 
many interpretations an arbitrary one may be chosen ; 
and every arbitrary wish may find a good reason or 
pretence in this immense labyrinth *.” 

But our object is not to “sum up in detail every 
known legislation; our question here is despotism, a 
history of which we do not purpose to write, though 
such a work is perhaps the noblest that remains to be 
written, but one of immense extent and very difficult 
of execution}. Our sole object is to characterise this 
despotism, which is the most dreadful scourge that can 
afflict mankind, for it can attain perfection only by the 
destruction of humanity, which must struggle without 
intermission against misfortune and privations, whilst 
it constantly seeks for happiness, that is to say, liberty. 


* Lettres de Cachet, p. 55. + P.57, 
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An emperor * wished that the Roman people had but 
one head, that he might strike it off at a single blow. 
This was the wish of a senseless barbarian; but he 
sought only the perfection of despotismt.” 

It is then to the study, and not to the history of 
despotism that this work applies: “ for to pursue its 
progress and develope its manccuvres and tricks, is a 
very different thing from tracing its ravages and op- 
posing its progress. Many historians could describe 
the reigns of a Nero and a Caligula ; but Tacitus alone 
could paint a Tiberius +. 

It is therefore concerning the follies and crimes of 
despotism that information must be given. 

To instruct Kings and their subjects is cutting 
down despotism by the feet$: Kings, because it dimi- 
nishes their power ; citizens, because despotism is an 
attempt upon the security of all, and their submission 
to it is merely the effect of ignorance, and of having 
forgotten their rights ||.” 

We have already stated that most social institutions 
exercise & domination or power of subjection. 

Let us study its principle, “ for it is with reference 
to the origin of our country’s laws, to the degree of 
attachment we owe to them, and to the exertions we 
ought to make for their maintenance snd defence, that 
we are oftenest mistaken, because we have not studied 





Caligata, sat Page 56. 
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this duty, the most important of all. Most men dis- 
grace their nature by passive obedience ; others like- 
wise, unable to distinguish the circumstances under 
which obedience is due to government from those 
under which it is not due, and when honour iteelf 
directs that it shall be refused, confound, according to 
their own prejudices and impressions, but more espe- 
cially to their personal interests, servitude with obe- 
dience, and firmness with rebellion *.” 

Let us therefore examine this domination. 

Ia it of “ divine right,” as so many base slaves, so 
many raving fanatics have written? Certainly not. 
No one, in the present times, would venture to main. 
tain such an absurdity, which has melted away before 
the first flashes of public reason, whose progress it is 
no longer possible to check. 

If this domination is not of divine right, it is of 
human institution ; and in this case it has an object, 
and has been conferred upon conditions. Now, what 
are these conditions, and what is this object ? 

“ The people whom you command could have en- 
trusted their power to you only for their own benefit, 
or, what is the same thing, for the maintenance of 
public safety, both internal and external, and for all 
the advantages of which they looked forward in creating 
a tutelary authority. They had the full enjoyment of 





* Page 70 of the edition published in 1775, 
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their righta when they instituted you; and you could 
have obtained nothing from them by compulsion, 
because, before they created for you the despotism of 
force, they were the strongest *. Men are bound to a 
government only in proportion as it approaches more 
or lesa near to the primitive object of its institution} ; 
for duties are, and can be, only proportionate to 
rights ¢. 

“If the people have made you powerful, they have 
done so for their own greater good; if they respect 
and obey you, it is also for their own greater good. 
Let us speak still more plainly: if they pay you, and 
that very dearly, too, because they hope you will bring 
them more than you cost, you are, in a word, their 
first stipendiary servant, and nothing more §. Let us 
add, that the nation pay this public officer, not to 
spare him trouble, but to make him take that of de- 
fending the mass of public wealth, and consequently 
all private property lj.” 

Here, then, is a mandate. 

Here, then, is a salary. 

But what ere the conditions? 

In good logic, “ he who pays has a right to dismiss 
him who is paid, if the former does not derive, from 
the voluntary stipend granted to the latter, the advan- 


* Page 82 of the edition published in 1775. + P64 
$ P71. § P82. 4 P. 100, 
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tages expected ; that is to say, if the authority created 
to defend the general property continually encroaches 
upon this property, and thus commits the most dan- 
gerous of crimes against mankind, whose confidence 
it betrays, which renders the crime still more hateful 
and more deserving of punishment *.” 

Human society has therefore always a legal right to 
do itself justice. ‘‘ Duty, interest, and honour, com- 
mand us to resist the arbitrary orders of the monarch, 
and when there are no other means left of preserving 
our freedom, to force back from him the power, 
his abuse of it is calculated to lead to the destruc- 
tion of that freedomt. A nation can always do 
itself this justice, becanse it always ultimately becomes 
stronger than the tyrantt, and because there is no 
despot living who can hope to oppress with impunity 
twenty millions of men §.” 

But, in admitting these severe and palpable truths 
—in acknowledging that society hes the right of dis- 
missing its officer when he becomes faithless and a 
prevaricator, we must now examine whether matters 
have reached such a degree that the necessity of chas- 
tisement is as real as the right resulting from the 
original contract is incontestible and sacred. 

No doubt the people’s delegates are guilty of infi- 





* Page 89 of the edition published in 1775, + P27. 
+ P. 208, § P. 978, 
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delity and prevarication, ‘ because a wish to degrade 
others is inseparable from the desire to elevate oneself’; 
because it is impossible thst a man, whom a great in- 
terest cannot moderate, should not avail himeelf of his 
superiority; and because the passions combined pro- 
duce tyranny and slavery*.” No doubt kings have 
never ceased to conspire secretly against their subjects. 
«« Every act of despotism is a battle in darkness +.” 
No doubt all means are acceptable to their selfishness, 
their ambition, and their cupidity. It is, no doubt, 
with perverse intentions, and by perverting themselves, 
that they endeavour to dazzle men’s eyes with pomp 
and grandeur. They have even dazzled their own 
eyes, and depraved their own hearts: ‘for if the am- 
bition and success of conquerors, if the absolute power 
of despots can inspire besutiful odes, the forgetfulness 
of what is due to mankind has converted into ferocious 
beasts rulers who might otherwise have been estimable 
by their valour and their military talents t+.” 

One of the most disgraceful wrongs committed by 
governments is, that they have assiduously Isboured for 
the corruption of morals. They have even employed 


© Page 33 of the edition published an 1775. + P60. 

+ P. 109. « What is the noblest and greatest genius if be doce 
not respect the rights of mankind? Does the unfortunate animal, 
torn by a ferocious leopard, sdmire the mottled skin and various 
tricks of ite foe? He who invented the harrow wes more valuable 
to the world than he who restored the sceptre to Porus.”—Zbid. 
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the fine arts in effecting this, by placing them in the 
service of a frantic and sacrilegious pride, and divert- 
ing them from their religious and philosophical desti- 
nation *. 

Thus the time comes at length for the party panting 





* « Most of the governments that cught to protect, encourage, 
and watch over the arts, degrade them by turning them to Lase 
purposes. Far from directing them towards the beautiful, the 
‘usefal and the praiseworthy, their influence is often used for corrupt 
oljects, The fine arts, in a word, have slways been the snares and 
ellnrerments of despots. The sublime efforts of the human mind 
will hasten the progress of servitude, by accelerating that of Inxury, 
the introduction of effeminacy, and the decline of good morals, In 
awonl, the cormaption prodnced by the arte is one of the fruita of 
despotism, and its sharpest weapon. 

“* Nor ia this all. Despotinm destroys the arts, after degrading 
them ; for he whore heart is corrupt has seldom an elevated imagina- 
tion. It was at the period of their return to freedom that the 
Athenians took o high u flight in every kind of glory. The arts 
then gave way under the blows of tyranny and fled from Greece, 
where they had taken such deep root and prodoced so many fruits 
and flowers. Their migration completed their corruption. They 
were welcomed to Rome hy a depot, eager to gild the chains with 
witicl he was binding a whole people, who, till then, had placed all 
their glory in conquest and domination. Angustus was the friend of 
great artists; but he was aleo their corrupter. They disgraced them- 
selves at hia court by the basest flattery. The will of one individual 
laid down the law to men of genius, as to other citizens.” —Pp. 42 
and 46 of » pamphlet entitled “ The Reader shall give the Title,” 
written by Mirabenn, in 1777, in Holland, and which we shall notice 
presently, We shall no doubt create come surprise when we state 
that this little work treats only of Mustc, and our readera will 
assuredly think with us that nobody but Mirabean could, on such a 
subject, have found occasion to inveigh against despotism, 
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to claim the fulfilment of the contract, and for the 
principal to punish his agent for the non-performance 
of his duties. : 

But these just reprisals lead to such profound poli- 
tical subversions, that nations generally are in no haste 
to make use of their rights, but, on the contrary, put 
up with despotism so long aa it is pretty nearly 
bearable. 

There is some danger, then, even in their own 
interest, in advising them to be patient no longer. 
But that they may not become impatient, and their 
sufferings be aggravated beyond measure, “ kings 
must be spoken to; men must dare to instruct them 
and bring them to natural principles, whence it is very 
easy to wander, but to the evidence of which it is 
impossible not to yield when they are properly exa- 
mined *.” 

It is the more important to enlighten kings “ because 
as they are never talked to except concerning them- 
selves and their pleasures, they know very little of 
affinities ; they have therefore but few ideast, and 2 


* Page 63 of the edition published in 1775. 

+ P.100, Elsewhere Mirabeau says :—* Kings who raise them- 
selves only by things, and whom things instruct badly, becanse they 
almost always bend to the monarch’s will, passione, and opinions, 
would perhaps appear the most stupid of human beings if it were 
koown how little knowledge and how few ideas they generally have. 
Every rational caying thut escapes them is preserved; which is, 
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mode of thinking and feeling different from that of 
other men ; which must be the ease from their stupid 
and almost ferocious education *. 

Besides, if princes were put ‘in a state to perceive 
the consequences of an arbitrary government—conse- 





assuredly, the best possible proof that such sayings are not very 
numerous.”—Ezsay on Despotism, p. 228. 

* Page 103. “The ustion, which ought to preside over this 
education, as having the greatest stake in it, not only does not select 
the tutors of its sovereigns, but almost always sees these tutors 
selected from the class of courtiers whom it despises, if it does not fear 
them. What hope can it have of « pupil entrusted to such hands? 

‘ The nation abould have reserved the exclusive right of direct~ 
ing the education of its rulers. Unfortonstely they are delivered 
over to perverse tutors, who have been left near the throne, where 
every thing breathes vice and avarice.”"—Letires de Cachet, p. 74. 

We may here be allowed to observe, even in Mirabeau’s interest, 
that we are offering only an analysis of a work of his youth. There 
ia reason to believe that, at a later period of his life, he considered :-— 
lat. That if the governor was selected from among the courtiers, 
the tutor and sub-tutor should be taken without reference to their 
birth; Qndly, that euch men, whether lords or plebeians, as Amyot, 
Péréfixe, La Mothe le Vayer, Montavsier, Beauvilliers, Bossuet, 
Fenelon, and the two Fleurys, were neither flatterers nor corrupters ; 
‘Srdly, that if the law had given the legislature a right to preside 
over the education of Princes, that is to say, to conduct their 
education ax it thought proper, taking the princes from under the 
paternal authority, the peace of nations and the dignity and security 
of Kings would have gained in an equal degree; 4thly, that the 
granting of this right would, épso facto, have decided against all 
families the important question still debated, after » lapee of sixty 
years, whether the monopoly of education and teaching ought or 
ought not to be in the hands of the public authority, in order to 
secure the advantage of the community which it represents and 
governs, 
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quences not less dreadful to themselves than to their 
subjects—they would take good care not to besonie 
despots* ; for they would fear to diminish their power 
by extending their authority+. They would know 
that a King who grasps at the whole of the authority, 
loses it allt. They would be just and moderate for 
their own sakes, for men are not oppressed without 
danger §. They would understand what inflexible 
truth thus tells them: ‘If you overturn the social 
hierarchy of which you are the chief—if you show men 
their fetters—if their eyes are no longer fascinated— 
if their labour can no longer satisfy your cupidity— 
if you foolishly squander the wealth torn from them 
by your insatiable tyranny—what would they gain by 
coutinuing to crouch before you? ‘They will call to 
mind that they are the most numerous and the 
strongest, and that you have no other power than that 
which they either give up to you, or procure for youl.’ 

**«Q King! to whom nature has given more organs 
and faculties than to other men, your people and you 
cling to each other by the sole bond of usefulness 
which connects you all. Lf you break it, you endanger 
your existence, whether by the community taking from 
you the power from which it derives nothing but op- 
Pression and misfortune, instead of protection aud 


Page 61 of the edition published in 1775. + Pah 
£ P93. § P88 q PRR 
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prosperity ; or whether by your success in enervating 
your subjects by servitude, and ruining their country 
by the ravages of despotism ; for your exaggerated 
power will undergo the fate of that country which, 
being exhausted in men and resources, falls the mo- 
ment any attempt is made to overthrow it, for it is 
defended by nouc but slaves*. ‘The tyrant has always 
the weight of his iniquities suspended over his head ; 
and is more unhappy, in the midst of his grandeur, 
than Damocles palpitating under the sword, since to 
the convulsions of terror the despot adds the torture 
of remorse, if any can exist in a heart accustomed to 
tyranny }.’” 

Let us therefore have the courage to enlighten 
kings. ‘ But where shall we find philosophers able 
to censure the great, and defend mankind? The 
courage which braves the danger of arms is the most 
common of any, and yet it is the most valued. The 
courage of principles, of conduct, and of morals, is 
much more rere and valuable. We dare not think 
differently from our fellows, when there is any danger 
iu striving against the general opinion. We cannot 
even think differently from any other person, when 
our social institutions have embued us with prejudices 
which the ambitious and our masters cultivate with 
great care. The spirit of imitation, adroitly excited 





* Page 85 of the edition published in 1775. + P.67. 
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by them, becomes the universal feeling. Now, the; 
spirit of imitation is, in every sense, the inverse of/ 
genius; it stifles in an equal degree knowledge and 
principle. Men’s minds become enervated, their heads 
become weak, and their duties are perverted. Every 
thing follows the despot’s impulse, and the torrent of 
servitude. Passive obedience becomes the fashion, as 
the love of freedom was the commonest virtue in 
happier times and under a less arbitrary government *. 
Let us then dare to speak to Kings a language at 
once sincere and firm, respectful and bold; let us 
point out to them their true origin, their sole use; 
the nature, essence, and limits of their power; their 
abuse of it, or rather the abuse of it to which they are 
led; the error they commit in governing too much—in 
forgetting the primitive, stipulated, and fundamental 
conditions of their authority—in forgetting our rights 
and their own; and in mistaking their true dignity 
and real interests. Let us persuade them to limit their 
power, and give us institutions, not only for our ad- 
vantage but for their own; for “ being instituted to 
protect the laws, they must, in their turn, be protected 
by the laws, without which liceutiousness and faction 
cause almost as many evils to society as tyranny does t.” 


* Page 116 of the edition published in 1775. 
+ P. 108. 
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During Mirabean’s detention at the castle of If, he 
\. Bok advantage of his proximity to his paternal resi- 
dence, and had all the genealogical and other family 
documents brought to him in order to obtain materials 
for ‘the interesting narrative inserted at the beginning 
of the present work, and which contains a brief history 
of the house of Mirabeau, together with a life of the 
author’s grandfather, the Marquis John Anthony, sur- 
named the “ Silver Neck ;” a noble and elevated per- 
sonage, of whom it appears to us we have a right to 
say that he has not been better treated in history than 
he was by his King and his contemporaries ; for, even 
up to the present time, no historian has ever even 
mentioned his name, which would be completely un- 
known but for some uninteresting and heavy notices 
inserted in the genealogical dictionaries. 

Having transcribed the whole of Mirabeau’s narra- 
tive, we have nothing to say of it here. We trust, 
however, that the reader agrecs with us in considering it 
not only an act of justice to the memory of a man whose 
greatness of soul, virtue, gallantry, and public services 
had been forgotten, but likewise a production which, 
though written in Mirabeau’s early youth, is in many 
respects worthy of the talents he afterwards displayed. 
It is a new and piquant picture of a race remarkable, 
through a succession of ages, for « peculiar character 
of fiery originality and haughty independence. It has 
the further advantage of giving a lively representation 
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of the writer himself, whom we there behold as he- 
always was—fuall of power and eloquence, but insorrect/ 
and unequal. He there appears as a nobleman pretty 
full of the illusions of his order, and at the same 
time as the man of the people hating despotism ; as 
essentially monarchical, yet as s bold tribune; as ex- 
cited by # passion for useful reform, and enlightened 
at an early age by the loftiest and most remote political 
foreknowledge. 

Mirabeau drew up, besides, at the castle of If, for 
the commandant, M. Dallégre, a tolerably long Case, 
of which we give no portion here because it relates 
merely to a private litigation of no importance. We 
merely mention it in order to point out as a singular 
fact that Mirabeau’s pen was successively employed by 
the commanding officers of the three prisons in which 
he was confined: by M. Dalldgre at the castle of If, 
by the Count of St. Mauris at the fortress of Joux, 
and by M. de Rougemont at the donjon of Vincennes. 

During the first part of Mirabeau’s detention at 
Joux, he drew up, on some municipal affuirs of the 
town of Pontarlier, a Case having only a very confined 
local interest, and in which we find nothing that would 
interest our readers*. 

At the same period, about the month of August 

* This paper is alluded to in the “Second Case for Counsel's 


opinion for the Count of Mirabeau against the Marquis of Monnier,” 
Pp 45 (in a note), 12mo, edition. 
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1775, Mirabeau was requested by the Count of St. 
Mauris to write an account of the festivities which 
took place on the coronation of Louis XVI. We have 
already mentioned thia work, which Mirabeau often 
alluded to afterwards*. We give the beginning of it, 
but in a note+. 

A few months after this, Mirabeau drew up a 
Case for a street-porter of Pontarlier, Jeanret by 


* Page 45, in » note of the same “ Cuse for Counsel's opinion.” 
See also “Original Letters from Vincennes,” vol. ii. p. 380. This 
production is entitled. “Letter from M. ** toM. * *,” Geneva, 
14 pages 8vo. 

+ The greatest of allevents for a nation is certainly the inaugu- 
ration of its King. Then it is that heaven coneecrates our monarchs, 
and draws tighter in some measure the ties by which we ara bound 
to them; then it is that the misisters of the Most High impress 
‘upon the sovereign the character of representative of the Divinity. 
Our destinies are undecided, our hearts in expectation, and our 
prayers poured forth to the supreme Judge of Kings to ask of him 
a chosen one from the treasure of his beneficence, not of his anger, 
and in the intentions of hie mercy not of his justice. 

“To the pomp displayed, on thie day, by the nation and hy the 
depository of its power and ite vights, our holy religion bes added 
the most august solemnity. {t is at the foot of the altar, it is upon 
the altar itself that our Kings pronounce the oath to be the futhers 
of their people and the image of divine justice. 

This formidable and sacred oath inspires nations with & con- 
eoling confidence. This no doubt is the cause of the rejoicings 
which take place at the crowning of our Kings ; and the firet offer- 
ings of the public joy, the homage of a premature gratitude, are u 
grest encouragement to a King to make him try to deserve the 
goodwill and love of his people—s feeling always belonging to good 
eovereigus.”—Pp, 9 and 4. 
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name, who is several times alluded to in the corre- 
spondence from Vincennes*. This same man, defended 
by the pen and aided by the purse of Mirabeau, was 
afterwards so ungrateful as to appear voluntarily and 
give evidence at the period of the informations which 
preceded the sentence of the 10th of May 1777. 
Jeanret’s deposition was the strongest and most decisive 
against the two fugitivest. Copies of this Case must 
now be very scarce; for even fifty-four years ago, 
Mirabeau himself found great difficulty in obtaining 
one, which was incompletet. 

As it appears unknown to the preceding biographers 
of Mirabeau, and especially to Peuchet, who would 
otherwise have transcribed the whole of it, according 
to his usual practice, we extract some passages, to give 
another instance of the boldness with which Mirabeau 


# Vol. ii. p. 380; vol. iii, p. 29; vol. iv. pp. 228, 299, 

1 Original Letters from Vincennes, vol. iii. p. 29. 

Ibid. vol. iv. pp. 223, 229. He could in fact obtain only a routi- 
luted copy, which Sophie completed by two manuscript peges. This 
we learn by the following passage in an unpublished letter from 
‘Mirahean to Boucher, dated August 18th 1780. 

You are an odd fellow, Mr. Good- Angel, to send me, in the hand- 
writing of the Marchioness, the two pages wanting to my copy of the 
statement for Jeanret. But where ie her letter? Faith! you are 
playing a pretty game with us. Why do you not also send me the rag 
upon which shewipes her pen? You would perhaps call that alo 
a word from her!” This paper was entitled, “Case for Counsel's 
opinion for Jean Baptiste Jeanret, against one Bricand, employé in 
the farms, & , 20 pages, I2mo. 
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yould speak out, even though under the operation of a 
lettre de cachet. 

Jeanret, bearing a burthen, had been stopped and 
wounded by an employé in the farms of the public 
revenue*, although he made no resistance, nor ex- 
pressed any intention of avoiding the necessary 
declarations and examinations, or the payment of the 
regular duty. 

‘* A citizen cannot be arbitrarily arrested, if he is 
not a malefactor; and even should he be so, either the 
laws, or the officers of police appointed by the sovereign, 
must have judged that he is, before he can be deprived 
of freedom. If these truths are incontestible, the 
unfortunate Jeanret has now just grounds for claiming 
the rights of a man and 2 citizen t. 

. * * . . . 

“ Where are we? Are there no Jaws, no courts of 
justice? And what are those men who, at once judges 
and executioners, decide in their own cause, pronounce 
judgment, execute it, convert the sabre of a custom- 
house officer into the sword of justice, and avenge with 
steel, offences of which they cre the only witnesses, 

* It appears that Jeanret afterwards became the companion of his 
adversaries. ‘ Jesnret, formerly a smuggler, afterwards an employé 
in the farme, at present a polica lackey, and consequently devoted at 
all times to those noble callings."—Second Case for Counsel's 
opinion for the Count of Mirabeau against the Marquis of Monnier, 
p- 98. 12mo edition. 

+P.b 
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sometimes the inventors, and always the denuneiators 
believed upon their simple word *. 
* + * . . 

“This defence is simple; all other principles than 
those upon which it is founded, would be a cruel 
attack upon the most sacred rights of man, upon his 
freedom, his safety and his life. Surely it cannot be 
in France that sabre-law is to be established +t ! 


“No doubt a too long impunity has emboldened 
these men, whose insolence is the least of their offences, 
whose barbarity is the first of their good qualitics, and 
who often date their fortune from the period of their 
first crime . . . . Magistrates! this is uo empty declama- 
tion—yield to the horror inspired by what I state... . 


“P.2 

+ At a subsequent period, Mirabcau wrote— 

«There are states in which the mode of collecting taxes necessi- 
tates the most atrocious exactions, and places society in a true state 
of war, There, the people are oppressed by the farmers of the 
revenue, who sre more destruetive and more rapacious than Turnish 
Pashas; thete, those insatiable publicans, take cognicance, to tho 
exclusion of the Courts of Justice, of all the crimes they have 
invented, punishing them according to laws of their own dictation— 
thua becoming legislators, or, what is the same thing, despots of the 
despot, judges and parties in the same cause, and disposing. through 
their hired servants, of the liberties and lives of citzens, who hare 
violated no other laws than those of these men’s framing."—Lettrrs 
de Cachet, vol. i. p. 88. 
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.Even the brother of the wretched man who solicits your 
yjustice—even the brother of Jeanret, whilst he was an 
employé in the farms of the revenue, killed two men. 
On committing the first murder he was promoted to 
the rank of brigadier; the second procured for him an 
office with a salary of 700 francs a year, and a gratifi- 
cation of a hundred louis. In vain did the first tri- 
bunal in the province make the most vigorous, per- 
severing and truly praiseworthy exertions to bring him 
to punishment,—his crime was too useful for impunity 
not to be secured to him. Thus, when Jeanret him- 
self was smitten, the comrades of his assailant ex- 
claimed— he will be made a brigradier *!’” 


«But Jeanret raised his stick against the em- 
ployé!’ .... No doubt he did, and had he not done so, 
he would have lost his life, and the employé been 
promoted, What !— you advance upon me with an up- 
lifted sword, and I am to offer my body without 
defence, to your rage! Nowhere but in Turkey does 
the base slave kiss the bow-string sent to him by a 
haser tyrant . . . ‘ But Jeanret ought to have obeyed!’ 
+++. Whom? The regulation says nothing on this 
head, Is an employé of the revenue farms a legisla- 
tor? When I do no ili—when I do not disobey the 
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sovereign,—that is to say, the LIVING Law, no human 
being has a right to dictate to me*.” 

This is very strong language, no doubt, from a 
prisoner; but Mirabeau spoke with still greater energy 
in a subsequent production, in which firnmess of prin- 
ciple, censure of the acts of the public authorities, and 
a hatred of monopoly, are the wore striking, because 
the work was undertaken at the request of one of the 
public authorities. 

Soon after Mirabeau was conveyed tu the fortress of 
Joux, he drew up, at the request of the connmandant, 
the Count of St. Mauris, aud after much laborious 
research aud study, a paper upon the salt-pans in 
Vranche-Comté. ‘This work is frequently alluded to 
in the Letters from Vincennes. ‘The original manu. 
script is in our possession ; as the subject however bears 
but little interest at the present day, when the institu- 
tions, or rather the abuses it describes, have been 
superseded by a totally different system, any extracts 
from it would be out of place. There is, however, one 
chapter which deserves mention, because in it Mira- 
beau lays down, for the first time, those principles of 
political economy which he professed with reference to 
matters of finance, prior to aud during the existence 
of the National Assembly ; and because he there op- 
poses with powerful cnergy that ili-judged, harsh, and 
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at times atrocious, spirit of fiscality, pursued for the 
Jbenefit of a few individuals, and which has not always 
been more judicious at more recent periods, nor less 
severe and barbarous, even when the taxes were levied 
in the name and for direct payment into the exchequer 
of the state. . 

The last of Mirabeau’s works, prior to his departure 
for Holland, was never finished. Having found in the 
library of the fortress of Joux some old histories of 
Franche-Comté and Savoy, and being constantly ex- 
cited by a love of labour as well as by the excessive 
poverty in which he was left by his father, he thought 
at Pontarlier of writing an extensive history of the 
province, as afterwards in Holland he projected writing 
one of the Low Countries, and subsequently one of 
the Gatinois, because Sophie in her letters had some- 
times mentioned certain chronicles written partly in 
the Latin of the middle ages, partly in the lingua 
Romana, and even, at his request, hed copied some of 
these chronicles, which copies are now beforeus. The 
history of Franche-Comté was to have been preceded 
by an essay on historical study and composition. 

As we have already stated, Mirabeau’s first care, on 
reaching Holland, was to endeavour to procure that 
literary employment which the poverty of the fugitives 
and the necessity of concealing themselves had ren- 
dered indispensable to their support. 

The first work that occupied his attention after 
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his arrival at Amsterdam, was a pamphlet entitled 
« Advice to the Hessians,” printed at Cleves in the 
beginning of 1777 *, and forming a sheet and s quarter 
octavo. Frederick II., Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, 
had agreed to supply England with six thousand Hes- 
sian soldiers, who were to be conveyed to America to 
fight against the “ Insurgents.” This disgraceful con- 
tract roused a philanthropic indignation in the mind of 
Mirabeau, already excited by a love of freedom and 
hatred of despotism. 

“ Brave Germans!” he wrote, ‘ what disgrace are 
you allowing to be branded upon your generous brows! 
At the end of the eighteenth century, shall the nations 
of the centre of Europe become the mercenary satellites 
of odious despotism? Shall those valiant Germans 
who so vehemently defended their freedom against the 
conquerors of the world, and braved the Roman armies, 
be basely sold, and shed their blood to support the 
cause of tyrants? * bd . . * 


* « Advice to the Hessians and other nations of Germany, sold by 
their Sovereigns to England.” Amsterdam, 1777, 8vo, 12 pages, 
with the following epigraph :— 

Quis faror ista novus? Quo nane, quo tenditis ? 
Heu! miseri cives! non hostem, inimicaque castra; 
Veotras spes uritis. Vina 

This pamphlet, as Mirabeau states, was translated inta five lan- 

guages, and republished twice: first, among the pieces which com- 
DZ 
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“Ye are sold !—and wherefore, Great God!—To 
-attack a people defending the most just of causes, and 
who are setting you the noblest example. Why do 
you not imitate that brave people, instead of attempting 
to destroy them ? 

> . * . . « 

Do you know the nation you are about to attack? 
Do you know what power is derived from the fanaticism 
of freedom? It is the only fanaticism that is not 
hateful, the only one respectable ; but likewise it is the 
most powerful of all. 

. * * » . * 
Profit by their example; think of your honour—think 
of your rights. ... Have you not equal rights with 
your chiefs? No doubt you have, but you are not 
sufficiently informed of this. Men pass before sove- 
reigns, who, for the most part, are unworthy of the 
name. Leave to infamous courtiers, and impious blas- 
phemers, the task of crying up the royal prerogative, 
and its unlimited rights; and do not you forget that 
all were not made for one ; that there is an authority 
superior to all authorities ; that he who commands & 
crime ought not to be obeyed, and that therefore your 
conscience is the first of your rulers *.” 





pose the “ Espion Dévalisé;” secondly, in the third edition of the 
* Easay on Despotiam.” 

* Long afterwards, the Marquis of Mirabeau wrote, on the sub- 
ject of this address to the Hessians :— 

% Eight years ago, when I had him recaptured in Holland, he 
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‘This address, written in a somewhat declamatory, 
but powerful style, produced an extraordinary effect. 
An adherent of the Elector wrote a reply, entitled 
“ Counsels of Reason.” We have not seen this reply ; 
but in such a case it could not have proved effective 
unless very striking both in style and in talent, which 
however Mirabeau declares it was not. He published 
a smart rejoinder, entitled “ Reply to the ‘ Counsels 
of Reason,’ ” from which we transcribe the following :— 

*¢ When public authority becomes arbitrary and op- 
pressive—when it attacks private property, for the 
protection of which it was instituted—when it violates 
the contract which conferred its powers and limited 
them, resistance is a duty, and cannot be termed revolt. 
If this is not true, the Bataviaus are so many criminal 
insurgents. He who endeavours to recover his free- 
dom and fights for it, exercises a most lawful right; 





had carried to such a length his undertaking to soduce and excite 
to mutiny the troop, then embarking in that country for America, 
that the Landgrave of Hetse was obliged to conduct his soldiers in 
pernon to the port whence they were to suil.— Unpublished letter 
Srom the, Marquis of Mirabeaw to the Marquis Longo, dated 
March 14th, 1784. 

 Latrin is a8 instinctive to man, a5 domesticity is to thedog. But 
no nation professes eo strong an adoration for its princes as the 
people of Germany, though these princes are mostly fools. The 
‘Landgrave of Heese, having sold his troops to England, was obliged 
togo in person and put them on board ship. These giants of men, 
almost at every departure, rose sguinst their officers ; but the moment 
the little monkey appeared, they all fell prostrate in line of battle." — 

“npublished letter from the same ta the sane, dated March2Ath, 1786. 
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and revolt, which is an unlawful act, is essentially dif- 
ferent from a confederacy allowed by the constitution 
of free nations, and more particularly by natural law, 
which is the universal code whence all laws ought to 
bederived. * © © @ * . . 
Treason against the nation is the greatest of crimes; 
and a people is as yuperior to its sovereign, as a sove- 
reign is superior to any single individual.” 

Mirabeau was likewise concerned at Amsterdam in 
the Dutch edition of the “ History of Voyages and 
Travels*.” He also translated the first volume of 
Gesner’s works, the first volume of Mrs. Macauley’s t 
History of England, and 2 portion of the ‘* History of 
Philip II., King of Spain,” by Robert Watson. Lastly, 
he published the pamphlet, «The Reader shall give 
the Title§.” This work treats of music, then not 
touch cultivated in Holland. He examines whether 
this art is so frivolous as many people believe {; 
whether it is possible to compose good instrumental 
music without attempting to describe some particular 
object ¢ ; whether the passions cannot be expressed by 
music ** ; what connexion there is between the poet’s 
art and that of the musician. This clever little work, 


* Letters from Vincennes, vol. ii. p. 310. 

+ Unpublished letter from Sophie to Mirabean, dated February Sth, 
1781, 

} Catherine Sawbridge, Macauley Graham 

§ London, 1777, 8vo, 06 pages. , 

WP. 38. q P.62. "* Pél. 
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which is very entertaining, is by no means unworthy 
of Mirabeau’s reputation. We have evidence that he 
himself set some value upon it*. Its style is very 
different from that of Mirabeau’s other works, and 
bears some resemblance to the writings published in 
the following years by several literary men engeged in 
the controveray betwixt the admirers of Gluck and 
those of Piccini t. 

Having sought refuge in Holland to avoid the con- 
sequences of @ serious offence, the original cause of 
which was paternal persecution, it was natural that 
Mirabeau should there seek to defend, if not to justify, 
himself. A letter dated as from London, Dec. 15th 
1776, and addressed, with reference to the “ Essay on 
Despotism,” to the authors of the “‘ Gazette Littéraire,” 
was published by them. This letter contains a judi- 


© «To this little pamphlet there are some ideas concerning music 
which are not common, and I have contrived to introduce, into the 
simple apology of an artist, matters which prove that I was above 
my subject ..... must tell you with « eimple candour at which 
you will perhaps laugh, that I consider above mediocrity the page 
containing my quotstion of the article “ Genius,” from Rousseau’s 
Dictionary of Music, in which there are sublime things, and which, 
generally speaking, is s very good work, though it might have been 
better. There is another paragraph, short and profound: that in 
which I prove that instrumental music is traly that part of the art 
which does and ought to paint.” —Unpublished letter from Mirabean 
to M. Lafage, dated December Sth 1780, and written from the 
donjon of Vincennes. 

+ Mirabeau alludes to this work, in the “ Correspondence from 
Vincennes,” vol. ii, p. 419 ; vol. iii. p. 61; vol. iv. p. 356, Sc. 
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cious and interesting justification, and the very exact 
particulars which it gives have led to the supposition 
that it was written by Mirabeau. It contains an 
abridged history of his youth, his education, the hard- 
ships he endured, his campaigns and labours in Cor- 
sica, his return to Paris, his contempt for the “quackery 
of economics,” the indignation inspired by the des- 
potism of the last years of Leuis XV, the violence of 
Maupeon, and the frauds of Terray. It mentions his 
residence in Provence, but not his marriege; it speaks 
of his debts, the persecutions he suffered, and his 
quarrel with Villeneuve Moans, but does not allude to 
the affair at Pontarlier and his flight to Holland. 

Leas offensive then most of the animadversions in 
the Vincennes correspondence, this letter contains, 
nevertheless, some very bitter remarks upon the con- 
duct of the Marquis of Mirabeau, as a husband and 4 
father, and exposes his silly weakness as an author and 
the chief of a sect. We wish we had evidence to re- 
fute the grounds upon which this production is attri- 
buted to Mirabeau’s pen. It also bears the signature 
S. M., being the initials of Saint Matthew, a name 
which he had assumed in Holland. But we must 
candidly admit that we share the general opinion in 
regard to thisimputed authorship. We shall, however, 
insert no extracts from the letter, because we have 
already stated, in much greater detail, the facts which 
it contains, 
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Fhis letter is the only personal defence which 
Mirabeau ever volunterily published against his father. 
Many other attacks were imputed to him; and the 

: belief in such an imputation excited most powerfully 
the wrath of the Marquis and the Bailli. 

But Mirabeau did not cease to strive against this 
injustice, which we have ourselves shown to be such, 
and he alludes to it at every opportunity*. He con- 
fesses, and in terms of repentance and sorrow +, a par- 
ticipation in a single case drawn up in the name and on 


* Original Letters from Vincennes, vol. i. p. 70; vol. ii. p. 414; 
vol. iii. pp. 286, 858, 354, 400, 410, 481 ; vol. iv. p. 810, &e. 

+ ‘ With regard to the case published in favour of my mother, 
and to the ‘ Anecdote to be added to the voluminous Collection of 
Philosophical Hypocrisies,’ [another title to the letter by S.M.] 
which Dupont did not know, and which I have confessed to him, 
I found it shorter and more honourable to pass condemnation upon 
royself, Not but I might have cavilled, convinced as lam that, 
with reference to myself, my father haa exceeded the rights of any 
one man over another, and consequently those of » father over bis 
ton, and bee thus snapped asunder the chain of my duty towards 
him ;—convinced aa I am, also, that the principles of order and 
justice, upon which the law is founded, render it incumbent upon 
the oppressed to employ them sgainst his oppressor; and thet, in 
our enslaved conntries, personal influence cannot be arrested in its 
iniquitous and crooked progress, except by raising up public opinion 
against it. I bsve perhaps been induced to write against my father, 
without having eo much upon my conscience as would be produced 
by such an act under any other cireumstances, - Nevertheless, I con- 
fess that it was deeply repugnant to my feelings. I have repented 
of it—I do so still; and if my cursed facility in writing, and the 
pressing instances of my poor mother had not hastened this pro- 
duction, it would never have been written. I yielded, therefore, in 
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behalf of his mother in 1777 *, and which is certainly 
moderate in comparison with those which she after- 


this case, though my recrimization bas been but feeble.”"— Uapub- 
lished letter from Mirabeau to Boucher, dated May 12th 1779. 

The original of this letter, in Mirsbeau’s own handwriting, is now 
before us, and yet, among others, we find the above paseage tran- 
scribed, word for word, in page 295, vol. iii. of the Vincennes cor- 

- respondence, in a letter addressed to Sophie, dated May Sth 1779. 
The remainder of the same letter occupies from page 235 to page 
245 inclusive. It may be thought that, on this occasion, Mirabeau 
copied from himeelf,—a very common practice of his; but on reflec- 
tion, this supposition must be rejected; for it is impossible to 
imagine thet the prisoner writing to his mistress, who was aleo a 
Prisoner, should literally repeat a pasesge written four days previously 
to Boucher, who read all the letters sent to Sophie. The true ex~ 
planation of this singularity is the fact, that Manuel, whenever the 
Jetters to Sophie left a blank, filled it up by applying to Sophie 
those lettem which Mirabean had written to his friends, and among 
others to Boucher, who left st the police office all those addressed 
to himself. We shall give further evidence of this fact, 

* This case, signed “ Lacroix-Faatnvitix, Advocate,” fills 
58 peges—34 of text and 24 of notes. Paris: P. G. Simon, 1777. 

‘The testimony of Mirabean himself (and when he writes to Sophie 
no suspicion can be attached to his evidence) proves that he had but 
little to do with this composition, 

“ This copy of my Case iss piece of ridiculous folly. Are you 
not aware that one-half of it is not mine ?—that the remainder was 
published without my knowledge, and without correction ?—and 
that the part done by me consists only of letters written in haste? 
‘Who the devil guve you these shapeless fragments?” —Original 
Letters from Vincennes, vol, ii. p. 414, 

, To this case was added “ Counsel's Opiniun for the Count of 
Mirabean, under intendict, against the Marquis of Mirsbean, his 
father,” written by an advocate named Groubert de Groubantal, and 
coataining the letters which Mirabesu, during his concealment, had 
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wards published during her lawsuit. ‘These latter Cases 
are seven in number, and form a very thick quarto 
volume. We must add, that Mirabeau’s sketch was 
even very much modified, as is proved by the follow- 
ing passages from two letters, one from the Marquis, 
the other from the Bailli of Mirabeau. 

«« The reporter * of my lawsuit,” wrote the former, 
‘« spoke to me about this Case, and the source whence 
it sprang, assuring me that it was in the hands of a 
very prudent man; instead of which, this young ad- 
vocate, in order to take the credit of the style due to 
the rascal in Holland, hes adopted a Case which the 
latter sent, has made it the groundwork of his own, 
and has embroidered and double-embroidered it t.” 

“ Your son,” wrote the Bailli, ‘thas proved to me 
by letters bearing the postmarks of Paris and Holland, 
that he wrote only at his mother’s request, and that 
he did not write one half of what we were told was 
hist” 


written to Maleaherbes, This was Mirabesu’s rea) offence; and 
though in our third volume we have shown that which might have 
extenusted it, even in the eyes of the Marquis of Mirabeau, still we 
do not pretend to excuse such a fault; but, in proportion as we 
are sincere in condemuing it, we ate bound to oppose all exaggera- 
tion. 

* M. de Maleziew. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated April 8rd 1777. 

$ Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated November 16th 1782. A etatement in justification of him- 
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The publication of the letters from the Donjon of 
Vincennes, has made known the immensity of Mire- 
beau’s studies and labours during his captivity of forty- 
two months. Many have heen lost, others remained 
unfinished. Among the lost or incomplete, we may 
mention a translation of Horace*, one of Ovidt, one 
of Catullus and Propertiust, one of Tasso’s Aminta§, 
8 treatise on Mythology ||, 9 general grammar 4], an 


self has also been attributed to Mirabeau, who is said to have written 
it in 1778, at the period when, as we have alroady shown, he wos 
demanding redress against the interdict, and the pretence upon 
which he had been thrown into prison, claiming to be sent for trial 
before judges independent of his adverse party the Baron of Ville- 
neuve Moans. During the prosecution of the suit at Aix, Mira- 
bean was accused of having inserted, in this Case, letters in which 
his wife was mentioned to M. de Malesherbes in a very unfavourable 
manner ; but, exclusively of the explanations we have before given, 
we have evidence proving that, even supposing Mirabean drew up 
the case, he hed nothing to do with its publication, 

They (the Marchioness of Mirsbeau and Madame de Cabris) 
have published without his sanction this Case, which gives him the 
coup de grace, and is nothing more than a Case for counsel's opinion, 
with three rigmaroles attached to it, which he successively wrote to 
M. de Malesherbes at the period of the fine debate which you wit- 
nevsed.”— Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of 
Mirabeau, dated October 28th 1776, 

* Letters from Vincennes, vol. ii. pp. 108, 245. 

+ Ibid. Vol. ii. pp. 418, 419; vol. iii. pp. $3, 81, 123, 

$ Ibid, Vol. ii. p. 107, 

§ Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Boucher, dated August 2nd 
1781. 

| Letters from Vinceanes, vol. ii. p. 373; vol. iii: pp. 122, 126, 

4 Ibid. vol iii. p, 322. 
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essay on literature *, a dramat, a tragedy4, 2 collec- 
tion of prose elegies§, dissertations on the use of 
regular troops ||, on the Obedience due to Govern- 
ments], and on Religious Houses**. We have 
nothing to state concerning these productions, not a 
fragment of which has reached us. 

The other works written wholly or in part by Mira- 
beau during his captivity, and which have since been 
published at different periods, are—translations of 
Tibullust+, Boccaccio +}, and Johannes Secundus§§, a 
collection of Tales||)!, the “ Lettres de Cachet and State 


* Letters from Vincennes, vol. iii. pp. 81, 122, 149, 248, 

+ Ibid. Vol. iii. pp. 161, 274, 

t Ibid. Vol. ii. p. 108, 

§ Ibid. Vol. iv. pp. 166, 169, 354. 

{| Ibid. Vol. i. Preliminary discoure, p. 37. 

q ibid. 

#* Ibid. 

tt Ibid, Vol. ii. pp. 108, 245, 415; vol. iii. p. 555; vol. iv. pp. 
165, 168, 179, 188; 193, 204, 804, 998. Vitry, pp. 2, 7, 8, 14, 28, 
38, 49, &o. 

$4 Ibid. Vol iv. pp. 165, 179, 242, 256, 266, 275, 287, &c. 

§§ Ibid. Vol. ii. pp. 108, 327, $40, 842, 872; vol. iv. pp. 165, 
179, 247, 966, &c. 

i Ibid. Vol. ii. p. 342; vol.iv.p. 61, 75, 92, 104, 126, 140, 165, 
179, &, Mirabeau finished this collection in December 1779. 
Though the work contains nothing immoral, it is nevertheless un- 
worthy of the author. His extreme poverty forced him to write 
these tales. 

“These pieces are, I admit, very frivolous; but you may point 
out to the publisher that besides being tolerably well written, they 
suppose a knowledge of five different languages. Consequently, if 
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Prisons *,” the ‘“Espion Dévalisé+t.” the ‘ Errotica 
Biblion,” and the “Conversion.” 





he bes any plan of work that I could undertake, he will take con- 
idence in us. This will plesze me much, will cocupy me, and will 
help Sophieand my daughter."— Unpublished letter from Mirabeaw 
to Boucher, dated December 18th 1779, ‘‘Crosh me with work if 
you can. I ask it in the name of my danghter."—Unpublished 
letter from ths same to the same, dated January 26th 1780. 

A short time before Mirabeau quitted the Donjon of Vin- 
cennes, he again made the same request, in e letter which we have 
already mentioned. 

“1 entreat you, my dear angel, not to neglect my views upou 
your bookseller, because you think we are at the end—of my cap- 
tivity, trae—but nat of my poverty. I expect that my father will 
display the extreme of parsimony. Now Sophie is in want, and in 
debt; where shall we find wherewith to meet these things, unless I 
work?” — Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Boucher, dated 
September 28th 1780. 

A month before hia release, he returned to the charge. 

“Let wi think of providing for the future before distress is felt. 
Let your bookseller place immediately in my bands the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Academy of Inscriptions.’ Every month I will supply a 
volume, according to the plan I have atated and written to him; 
and I assure you that it will be s valuable work, the editions of 
which may be multiplied as much as he pleases. This ia one of 
those undertakings which every body cannot execute, but which 
every body may conceive. For thin reason, we must not allow our- 
selves to be forestalled. The title might be: ‘Miscellany of 
literature,’ or ‘ Choice selections of the most interesting articles for 
all classes of readers, taken from the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Inscriptions end Belles Lettres.’ Surely this would be a gold mine 
to = publisher.” Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Boucher, 
dated November 8rd 1780. 

* Letters from Vincennes, vol. ii. p. 222; vol. iv. pp. 208, 204, 
920, 823. Vitry, pp. 87, 57, 76, 117, 119, 125, 981, &c. 

+ Unpublished letter from Mirabean to Vitry, p. 280 of Vitry's 
collection. 
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‘We shail not allude to the two last, except to deplore 
the cause which produced them, and which we must 
Jook for in the deep pecuniary distress to which Mira- 
beau was reduced in the Donjon of Vincennes with s 
pension of only 600 francs * a year, in want of actual 
necessaries, as was likewise Sophie at her convent. We 
shull only add that these disgraceful productions did 
not leave Mirabeau’s hand in the state in which they 
now appear to the very small number of persons who 
read them. ‘They have been falsified by covetous 
publishers, who have made the most disgusting addi- 
tions, as ia proved by many fragments which we possess 
of the latter work, and by the entire autograph manu- 
script of the former; and thet by the supposition of the 
“ Good Angel” having taken charge of these manu- 
scripts, a most unjust imputation has been cast upon the 
prudent and virtuous Bouchert. The proof of this 
has already been published ¢. It is well known, besides, 
that neither of these works was published till long after 
Boucher’s death ; and it is not difficult to believe that 
publishers induced, by a hope of gain, to disgrace 
themselves by so base a speculation, would have lost no 
time in publishing. 


* £24 sterling. 

+ Peuchet among others has accused Boucher of this, vol. i. p. 
316; and also the writer of an article in the “ Révue de Paris,” of 
March 1831, vol. xxiv. No. 3, p. 157. 

+ See Vitry’s collection, pp. 23, 123. 
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The translation of Tibullus bas been claimed by 
Poisson de la Chabeaussidre, son of Mirsbeau’s tutor*. 
To disprove this pretension, it is only necessary to 
refer, in the letters from Vincennest, and in those 
published by Vitry+, to the different accounts which 
Mirabeau gives of this laborious work. We have in 
our possession the manuscript in the handwriting of 
young Lavis¢, whom we have already mentioned as 
Mirabeau’s secretary in prison. This manuscript is 
surcharged with notes, corrections, and additions, in 
the handwriting of Mirabeau. We have likewise, in 
the unpublished letters, and, among others, in more 
than a hundred written to Boucher, abundant proof 
that Mirabeau was executing this translation as a work 
of long and painful labour, and not one of rapid and 





* In a letter, dated June 26th 1796, addressed to the editors of 
the “ Décade Philosophique,” several writers have mentioned thie 
singular claim without contradicting or even understanding it. For 
instance, Cadet Gaasicourt, page 43 of the first edition of his work, 
and page 98 of the second edition, terms La Chabeaussiére » littéra- 
towr BETTER SKILLED LN THE ART OF WRITING VeRsza, Did he 
not know, or had he forgotten, that this translation is written in 
prose? 

+ VoL ii, pp. 107, 245, 415; vol. iii, p. 555; vol. iv. pp. 165, 
168, 179, 188, 193, 204, 328, 504, &c. &c. 

} Pp. 2,7, 8, 14, 23,88, 49, &c. In page 8, is the following uen- 
tence, which Mirabeau seems to have written as if om purpose to 
destroy by anticipation, fifteen years beforehand, the supposition 
which we are opposing 

“ Take notice, that all you may find in the handwriting of M. de 
In Chabesussiére waa written under my dictation.” 
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easy revision. This, and the “ Lettres de Cachet,” 
constituted his principal occupation at Vincennes *, 

It is therefore certain that Mirabeau was the real 
translator of Tibullus, and thst La Chabeaussi¢re had 
no share in the translation. It is merely for the sake 
of truth thet we insist upon this point, as we do not 
think that this work has at all added to Mirabeau’s 


* When first Mirabean undertook to translate Tibullus he 
thought only of making a present to his mistress. “ My intenti 
was to have it bound in blne morocco leather, lined with white satin, 
and lettered on the back—Sorstz’s Houns. See whether such « 
thing would exceed onr finances. A small gold heart must be fast- 
ened to the little tassel of hair.” — Unpublished letter from Mirabeaw 
to Boucher, dated August 10th 1779. These are the “ Sophie's 
Hours,” alluded to in the correspondence from Vincennes, vol. iii, 
Pp. 448, 470, 495, 527, 534, 555, 557; and the taseel of hair 
attached to thia manuscript is the subject of the jokes in pages 295 
end 226 of the same volume. It is probable that the edition pub- 
lished in 1798 was printed from these “Houre;” thet is to say, 
from Mirabesa’s own manuscript—an edition which, on being com- 
pared with our manuscript in Lavisé’s handwriting, and surcharged 
with Mirabesu's autograph notes, offers many omissions and imper- 
fections, which Mirabeso, by dint of labour, afterwards remedied. 
With reference to this manuscript, we bere give an extract, which 
proves that the police, though so favourably disposed to the prisoner, 
‘wes at times very particular. 

“ Lavisé, the son, bas just told me from you that I must erase 
from his copy of Tibullns all that is in my handwriting. Why, my 
fear trembler, it would be © great chance indeed that my hanil 
were recognised by some one of the centore, when | bave never 
sent anything to them, and for a reason well enough known. 
No one could therefore gueas that I did the Tibullus. Besides, it 
would not euit me fo put my name to eo frivolous = work.” 
Unpublished letter from the some to the same, dated July 17th 1780. 

VOL. I¥. E 
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fame, the real lustre of which lies in his pyblie life. 
His celebrity as a philosopher, on orator, and & 
statesman, is so dazzling, that it would throw into the 
airade scientific and literary merit much mags than 
any he displayed. 7 

This translstion of ‘Tibullus, though cities the 
best extant, has been considered but a very mediocre 
work. Far from finding fault with this judgment, we 
think it could scarcely have been different. In the 
first place, ¢very translation from verse into prose is 
more or less a falsehood; the most eloquent prose’ 
writer is, to the fact he translates, as a weak draughts- 
man is to # powerful painter, and the translation is to 
the original what a cold and dull drawing is to s warm 
and brilliant picture. 

But it seems to us that another reason still more 
decisive, which prevents this work from rising above 
mediocrity, is, that circumstances forced the translator 
to undertake a thing for which he was neither qualified 
nor prepared. : 

Had Mirabeau been a poet, and one of superior 
order, like Tibullus, endowed with the same temper 
and disposition, animated with the dame feelings and 
placed in the same situation, he still would have been 
badly prepared for his attempt ; he would have had tb 
overtome the disadvantages arising from the languagé 
in which he wrote—a language which, notwithstanding 
the merit that really befongs to it, and the itnménse 
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popularity given to it by some immortal poets, and 
grest original writers (not translators), is evidently 
inferior, as 4 vehicle of poetry, to the Latin which has 
eo much precision and energy, so much boldness and 
rapidity, so much picturesqne and inexhaustible variety, 
and the peculiar form, and turns of which, its happy 
combinations and its harmonious periods, cannot be 
given in our modern idioms, formed for different 
habits, different organs, and perhaps different senses. , 

But was Mirabeau a poet? Certainly not; for he 
did not practise poetry; neither had he any great 
liking nor esteem for it. In the ancient and modern 
languages, in which he was well versed, he had but 
slightly read the epic and dramatic poets, and works 
of imagination and taste. But moralists, philosophers, 
historians, jurists, economists, snd writers on public 
law, bad constituted, almost exclusively, his favourite 
studies, in the pursait of which he was assiduous and 
indefatigable. Mirabeau had devoted his whole life to 
matters bearing upon politics, and works of literature 
were to him wothing more than s passizg recreation, 
or relaxation from severer pursuits. 

On the other hand, had he any mental affinity with 
the poet he was translating? ‘Those of our readers 
who are acquainted with both have already answered 
this question: they know that Tibullus, whose happily . 
constituted neture seems to have owed nothing to study 
or to art~—who allowed his heart to speak without ever 

a@ 
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showing his mind—who, unknown to himself, has a0 
fouch ease, grace, and poetry—was « man of sickly 
constitution, weak, timid, enervated, dresmy, and 
melancholy. Was Mirabeau the same?—could such 
he his physical temperament, when his mind was so 
positive, and at the same time so ardent and so am- 
bitious ; with vigour exuberant even to overflowing ; 
with audacity even to recklessness; with energy even 
to exaggeration? Could his intractable and unbend- 
ing nature assume the servile flexibility indispensable 
toatranslator? Certainly not ; the infinite lay betwixt 
the two natures of the original poet and his imitator. 
‘Their respective feelings and situations were not more 
alike: the one yielded to all the weakness of a tender 
heart, the other gave way to all the impetuosity of a 
fiery temperament. The first was gently moved by 
the milder affections, the second was a prey to the 
wildest passions. ‘That one was rocked by the happiest 
illusions, this one was borne upon by the severest in. 
flictions. Tibullus was saturated with a life of volup- 
tuousness, Mirabeau was dragged from prison to prison. 
The only shade common to men so dissimilar, wes their 
mutual hatred of flattery (of which poets are generally 
considered fond), and their spirit of independence ; 
for, ‘like Mirabeau, Tibullus flattered nothing but 
friendship ; and whilst Virgil and Horace offered their 
incense to Augustus and Mecenas, Tibullus, notwith- 
stending the example they set him, and the earnest 
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entreaties no doubt made to him, refused even to men- 
tion by name any of the great men of the day—for if 
he alluded to Messala it was only 2s s private friend, 
Mirabeau, also, never addressed the powers contem- 
porary with him, except tq offer them advice, or accuse 
and threaten them in the name of the public interest. 
It is therefore not surprising that this translation of 
Tibullus is at best but an imperfect copy of the original. 
Besides the natural unfitness of the translator, and the 
insufficiency of the idiom he used, the precipitation 
and weariness inspired by this labour of necessity 
and not ef inspiration, are but too evident. It cannot 
be said that the translation is unfaithful; but, with 
some few exceptions, the dry sense is given without 
the mind, the effect, the motion, and the colouring of 
Tibullus. The work is not faulty; but it is diffuse, 
unconnected, and without fervour. A multitude of 
shades are wanting in it, and the loss of these is by no 
means compensated by the tints which the translator 
has taken from his own palette. In one word, this 
translation is a very ordinery work? except in the notes, 
which, Jike the ‘* Essay on Despotiam” and the “ Let- 
tres de Cachet,” prove that Mirabeau, while in prison, 
employed his time in the most arduous and patient 
investigations ofa branch of knowledge difficult to 
acquire. And as even in the notes on Tibullus there 
is nothing which others have not done equally well, if 
not better, in the same kind of Iabour, we are of opinion 
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that this translation would never have outlived Mirabeau 
had he not acquired other claims to the attention of 
posterity. 

Having said thus much, we dismiss the translation 
of Tibullus without farther notice. Neither shall we 
say any thing of that of “the Basia” of Johannes 
Secundus®, which, though it doubtless displays grace 
and elegance, is nothing but a paraphrase conveying 
no correct idea of the original. i 


We shall but very slightly allude to the collection 
presented as a translation of Boccacciot, but which, as 
the author himself confesses in his introduction, is 
nothing more than simple sketches of some of the 
tales in the “* Decameron,” a work in which we must 
admire the imagination, and more especially the style, 
of a writer who created his own language, but which 
we must admit to be shapeless, crude, and intolerable 
to modern readers. Mirabesu imitated some of the 
licentious tales which alone are known to the general 
reader, but took no notice of the other articles which 
abound in the Decameron, because they neither suited 
his views nor the public taste. 


We shall mention only by name his “ Collection of 
Tales,” which, like the above translations, was written 








© Mirabeau speaks of it in the letters from Vincennes, vol. ii. 
pp- 106, 827, 340. 
+ Ibid. Vol iv. pp. 165, 247, 256, 266, 275, 287, &c. 
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to order, and Mirabeau was obliged to undertake them 
on account of the excessive poverty which increased 
his sufferings in confinement. 

We must dwell a little longer upon the “ Lettres de 
Cachet and State Prisons,” a composition which occu- 
pied Mirabeau a great deal, as may be seen by his 
letters. He set some value upon this work, “ which,” 
he says, “will not die*.” Strong in the noble and 
patriotic feeling which induced him to undertake it, 
and certain of being understood by the two good men 
upon whom his fate at Vincennes depended, he feared 
not to communicate his work to them. 

“ T have a manuscript,” he wrote to Boucher, “ which, 
setting aside all false modesty, I think valuable and 
quite new. It is in a very bad place here, and I wish 
it tobe in your hands. But, will you return it to me, 
even if it should treat of lettres de cachet and state 
prisons? Find means to let me know this, and whether 
I may forward it to yout. Isend you the Black Book 
without reading it again; but remember that I entrust 
it to M. Boucher, and not to the man in office; that 
you have promised to return it to me the moment I 
regain my freedom; and that, if my captivity lasts, 
you will do me the pleasure to send it back to me a few 
months hence, in order that I may add proofs and 





© Letters from Vincennes, vol. iii. p. 63. 
+ Unpublished letter from Mirabesu to Boucher, dated March 
11th 1779, 
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explanations of which you only yet see the summary, 
and which will be a collection of texts. This is what 
I have to say: the first part is, I believe, a good work ; 
it cost me a whole year of Jebour, and I would not lose 
this manuscript, which contains views, ideas, and things. 
The second part has not a word of exaggeration, and 
will shéw you whether or not I am as ill-informed upon 
the subject as you suppose. My dear angel, your looks, 
your words, and your very features breathe honesty, 
Look then into this work. Many horrible things occur 
which you might prevent with a single word®. My 
only object in writing is to be usefult. Ueflect upon 
the part that concerns yourself, with reference to your 
office, and believe the word of a man of honour who 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Boucher, dated March 
27th 1779, 

+ “If the superiors have no wish to know the truth, or if they fear 
it, this writing will not be of mach uee, because I plesd against them 
before their own tribunal; and assuredly they are better informed 
than I, regarding their own intentions. Nevertheless, what can they 
offer in objection, orin reply, to a man absolately disinterested, nince 
he will be no longer under the sway of him (M. de Rougemont) 
whose tyranny he denounces to them by divulging his basa barbarity? 
‘Not to repress euch barbarity when known, is to authorise it. Be 
that, however, as it may, I entertain a hope at least of opening the eyes 
of some relatives more prejudiced than inhuman. If I moved them 
Yegarding the fate of thoge unhappy men whose misfortunes I have 
Jong shared, the remembrance of it would be less bitter. If I con- 
tributed any thing towards obtaiaing their freedom, were it only the 
veleare of one among them, I should look with calmness upon the 
risks I might run by propagating these bold truthe.”—Lettres de 
Cachet, vol. ii. p. 79. 
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attests to you the truth, and swears, at his last moment *, 
that he has not exaggerated, nor even divulged the 
whole of it. Although the first part of this book is too 
much below the noble subject, and even my own ideas, 
yet it contains what nobody else will dare to say, or 
can sayt. Confess then that you find nothing in my 
manuscript that would not please an honest man, nothing 
that is not in keeping with the tone, the feelings, and 
the duties of a good citizen. If you held the censor- 
ship, would you hesitate to sanction its publication ? 
But I ask not this of you..... And yet were I to ask 
it of you, and it were necessary, I should obtain your 
sanction, Shall I not therefore get a word from you, 
with your stoical or your diplomatic prudence, concern- 
ing my Black Book? At all events, return me the 
manuscript, even if you say not a word about it, for 
the book is good and I will not be separated from it §. 

Mirabeau was not less candid with his father on the 
same subject. 





* When Mirabeau wrote this, he believed that he was about to die. 

+ Letters from Vincennes, vol. iv. p. 323. 

+ Unpublished letter from Mirabesu to Boucher, dated April 7th, 
1780. 

§ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated May 7th 
1780. The only word which Mirabeau obtained from Boucher’s 
prudence was the following :— 

“1 return you your ‘ Lettres de Cachet,’ I have not read the 
manuscript. I know not what msy be said of it; but it cannot pass 
through my hands.” ee ee to Mivabeaw, 
dated: May 12th 1780. 
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“My work on State Prisons is not without merit, 
for my soul, emboldened by persecution, has elevated 
my genius which suffering had brought low. I so little 
believe that I have exceeded the boundary line of duty 
of a good subject, or the moderation of a prudent 
citizen, that I shall immediately send the manuscript 
to him who has the inspection of the place in which 
you have confined me. He is worthy to hear the 
truth, and capable of knowing it *.” 

The Marquis of Mirabeau did not reply to this 
communication any more than to the other letters 
written by his son from Vincennes; and it was not till 
five years subsequently that he gave the fallowing 
opinion of the “ Lettres de Cachet.” 

“This book is a furious farrago of nonsense, in 
which he has piled up all that can be ssid against 
despotism, joined to impudent pleadings in favour of 
rascals, It ig seditious folly let loose +”. 





* Letters from Vincennes, vol. ii. p. 222. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated February 6th 1783. We here give another extract containing 
& pretty just reproach in reference to M. de Rougemont, who is very 
violently attacked in the “ Lettres de Cachet.” 

“ Very well, master! But in reading Voltaire, and Lingnet, in 
their descriptions of the Bastille and Vincennes, we are sure to 
awallow as many lies as lives. What a noble use of time and 
memory! a stinking vessel can never farnih s good liquid; and for 
‘instance, to quote the ‘Lettres de Cachet,’ this Rougemont which 
the fellow treata eo vilely, was his flatterer and the lackey of his 
grand airs. He was always st my house and elsewhere singing the 
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At leigth Mirabeau sent his namie to M. 
Lenoir, to-whom he wrote: 

“The only one of my manuscripts which I think 
interesting, useful, and stamped with a certain degree 
of maturity, has always been intended for you. Cast 
an attentive eye over it. I appeal to my honour, and 
to the author of my being at a moment when I know 
not what may be his decision regarding myself, for the 
truth of all the facts I have advanced. No doubt, 
they deserve your most serious attention *.” 

In the ardour of his philanthropic and patriotic 
views, Mirabeau wanted to present this book to the 
King himself. 

«T will say to him: *—he wrote to Sophie, ‘Learn, 
fellow’s praises, and he has been rewarded for it an you see. All the 
cases of oppression he mentions, are well known histories of good- 
for-nothing scoundrels. These fellows lend each other arms and 
manifestos, and all is ewallowed as gospel trath. You judge wisely 
of thia production which others have attempted to make me believe 
a fine thing; to which I have always replied: ‘I perceive that the 
age has recourse to dead men. So much the better—this consoles 
me for departing!"” Unpublished letter from the Marquie of 
Miraheau to the Marquis Longo, dated June 9h 1788. Wo may 
add, that M. de Rougemont revenged himself, in a manner as mode- 
rate as it was justifiable, by publishing fragments of thirteen letters, 
written from June 19th to December lst 1777, in which Mirabean, 
during the first six months of his detention, talks of his “ lively 
gratitude.” This little collection is entitled “ Authentic Letters 
from the Count of Mirabean, serving as » supplement to his work on 
Lettrea de Cachet and State Prisons.” Paris 1789, 47 pages Sro. 

* Letters from Vincennes, vol. iy. p. 320. 
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from me what you will never know from any body else! 

This is the fruit of my watchings and of my tears! 
From the gloomy cell of a hateful prison have I paid 
my debt to you and to my country, so far as I am able, 

seeing the weakness of my talents, and by being abso- 
lately deprived of assistance. Learn the iniquities 

practised in your name, and in defiance of the most 

virtuous of your delegates! Crush those subaltern 
tyrants who deprive you of your noblest prerogative, 

that of reserving to yourself the treasures of mercy of 
which you are the sole dispenser, and of leaving severity 
to the law. Read, Sir, and search for the truth which 
will be hidden from you unless you find it out yourself. 
I have not purchased too dearly, at the cost of my 
sight, my health, and half perhaps of my life, this 
moment when I am able to tell and show it to you, if 
the consequences turn out as fortunate for my fellow- 
citizens as I may reasonably expect from your benevo- 
lence and your equity*.’” 

‘We shall be pardoned for giving these particulars if, 
without even considering the merit of the work, the 
reader will take the trouble to observe how much the 
above extracts do honour to the Author’s memory, by 
proving that even when he considered himself upon 
the point of death, he defended justice and humanity 
against despotism, and devoted his last thoughts to the 





© Ibid. Vol. v. p. 6. 
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holy cause of which, contrary to his expectations, he 
was afterwards to become the most eloquent and most 
courageous defender *. 


* These same extracts render it unnecessary for us to refute a 
species of romantic tradition propagated by writers who have 
attempted to speak of Mirabeau without knowing him, and without 
even taking the trouble to read the work in which they might best 
have studied him, that is to say, the Letters from Vincennes. 
According to this tradition the work upon Lettros de Cuchet and 
State Prisons was very secretly written in the Donjon of Vin- 
cannes; and when Mirabean left thia prison he concealed in the 
lining of his waistcoat the rough manuscript consisting of blank 
Jeaves tor from books upon which the captive had written his 
work. The real manuscript, wholly in Mirabeau’s hand-writing aud 
in our banda, is an assemblage of uniform and regular books of sheets 
of paper stitched together, and the care with which they are written 
attests the application, entirely unshackled, of the author, Tho 
first writer who published this fabulous tradition in Cudet- 
Gassicourt, p. 25 of the first edition of his work, and 19 of the 
second. The same error exists in P. Choussard’s summary, p. $4 
of the second edition; in the “ Nouvelle Biographie des Contem- 
porsins” by Messrs. Arnault, Jny, Jouy, &c. vol. xiii p. 351; also 
in M. Merilhou’s work. 

The following in another mistake by a writer who, to nay the 
truth, ia renowned for the inaccuracy and thoughtlessnoss of his 
assertions. The Abbé de Montgaillard, who speaks of Mirsbeau's 
work without having even read the title page, (for he calla it vol. i. 
p- 281, “Letters on Lettres de Cachet”) nnserts, vol. ii. p. 170, in a 
note, that according to the “Red Book,” Mirabeau received, in 1776, 
8,500 livres for his manuscript. Now in 1776, the author was 
either in concealment or in prison, and had not yet thought of this 
work, which as we have shown, was written several yours after. 

Lastly, we must mention another assertion equally falee, but of a 
more serious character, which would deserve « lengthened comment 
from us here, bed we not already refated it in several parts of the 
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‘The book upon Lettres de Cachet and-State Prisons 
is so well known that we have not much to add to the 
preceding purely biographical mention we have made 
of it. We therefore give, in a note*, a simple analysis 





present work. Some pamphleteers, among others Peltier, to whom 
a pamphlet is ettributed entitled “ Domine Salvum fac Regem,” 
have stated that the book upon Letires de Cachet was written by 
the Bailli of Mirabeau ; and M. Barbier, in the “ Dictionnaire deq 
Ouvrages anonymes ot pecudonymes ” (Paris: Barrois, 1828, vol. ii. 
pr» 269, No, 10,015), gravely adds: “the work conteios too many 
quotations to allow of the belief that it waa written at the BAsT1LLE.” 

‘Whoever has read our previous volames must be convinced that 
the Bailli of Mirabean had nothing to do with the “ Lettres de 
Cachet ;” and whoever has read 2 page of that work must have dis 
covered the real author, who appears in every sentence. With 
reference to the quotations, which are very numerous, Mirabeau bad 
obtained them during his preceding studies, and preserved them in 
the developed extracts he was always in the habit of making, for he 
always read pen in hand. We possess a portion of these extracts. 

© Cap. I.—Arbitrary orders formally censured y our laws ever 
since the foundation of the monarchy up toour own times. Cruelty 
of the Valois dynasty, and particularly of Louis XL towards etate 
prisoners, At what period Lettres de Cachet began to inorease. 
First and only edict that authorises them. 

Cuar. D.—Principles of natural law. Formation of human s6- 
cieties, Indispensable condition of euch communities. Respect of 
property, or justice founded upon physical sensibility, love of salf, 
and reason impericusly demanded by our nature, independently of 
any Teligioun system, is the first tie that binds men together, and the 
only point of union necessary to society. 

Caar. JI1L—The preceding principles are independent of any 
system of religion, and it would be = great good if thia trath were 
generally admitted. Priestly despotism the necessary cause of civil 
despotism. 

Caar, 1V.—Collusion between the civil and ecclesiastical eutho- 
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of it, consisting of the contents of the chapters in the 
first part—being the only part containing a theoretical 


rities. Justice, the common soures of all human connexion, is the 
foundation of the reciprocal rights of the people and the sovereign, 
whatever be the origin of the different governments established 
among men. 

Cuar. V.—Origin of the right of punishment. Distribution of 
the judicial authority. The exercies of justice is absolutely incom- 
patible with arbitrary orders and imprisonments. ‘These are more 
formvidable to political liberty, and more intolerable to the individuals 
who suffer by them, than any other apecies of vexution, or even 
than sanguinary violence. 

Cuap. VI.—Arbitrary and unlimited imprisonmente, far from 
being necessary and proper in state affsire, become the more unjust 
and baneful. Licentiousness, far from being the extreme of liberty 
and its natural effect, is precisely the reverse. 

Cuap. VII.—-Proofa of fact. Limited authority has always been 
the most severe. In France, the government need fear nothing but 
‘ite own excesses. Despotiem has slways led torevolution ; and the 
union in one person of the three powers, logislative, executive, and 
judicial, bas always produced despotism. 

Cuap. VILL— Whenever the monarchy ia unlimited, chance alone 
can preserve @ nation from tyranny. Refutation of the principles of 
the Economists on this point. The government does not cease being 
responsible for private evil, except when it does not disturb the due 
course of law, If it pretends to do everything by itself, despotism 
in inevitable, with all its consequences. 

Cuar. IX.—Refatation of a principle of Montesquieu, who thinks 
that, in certain cases, liberty must be suspended. The iniquity of 
Ostracism. Censorship. Brinn oy Arrainper. Tae Hasnas 
Corpus Act. 

Cuar. X.—Police of great cities, Examples of Holland and 
England. Meaning of the word wxcesstry in its political sccepta+ 
tion. 

Cuap. XL-—The prerogative of inflicting arbitrary and unlimited 
imprisonment, considered with reference to individuals. Are there 
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development of the subject ; for the second is nothing 
more than a description of the interior of the prison 
of Vincennes, with an account of the petty exactions 
practised there, and the vexatious severity of the com- 
mandant ; a description in which Mirabeau has been re- 
proached with giving a multitude of insignificant details 
which would better have suited a complaint addressed 
to the government, and are unworthy of the attention 
of posterity*. The third part, which with the second 





crimes which ought not to be revealed? Composition of state 
prisons. Effects which must result from aresidence in them, where 
oppression equalises persons and things, whether the prisoners com- 
municate with each other or whether they do not. Houses of Force, 
State prisons considered with reference to the population. 

Caapr. XII.— View of the history of France from Philippe-le-Bel 
to our own times. 

Crap. XIII—Lettres de cachet threaten the great, that is to cay, 
thoge who invoke them, still more than persons of inferior station ; 
but they may despoil both classes of all they possess. The opirit of 
caste, and the jealousy of the several orders of the state towards one 
anotber, support despotism. Legal forms are » necessary safeguard 
to liberty and innocence. Even the good that can be effected by 
illegal moans is fatal to society, 

Cuar. XIV.—If lettres de cachet confound the innocent with the 
guilty, it is » sufficient reason for perpetually abolishing this method ; 
for any method that tends to sacrifice an innocent man, were he alone 
against all, to a pretended public interest, is tyrannical. Letires de 
cachet do not preserve families from disgrace, by withdrawing the 
guilty from society and from the regular courte of justice. If, 
according to our prejudices, infamy were not personal, the sovereign 
might make it so if he pleased. 

+ © Without being stopped by this consideration, Miraboou was 
anxious to publish every thiug, in order to warn the government, 
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constitutes the second volume, is scarcely anything 
more than a collection of documents in support of the 
author's statements; so thet, strictly speaking, the 
work is comprised in the first volume, in which alone 
the reader must seek one of the author’s principal 
claims to fame. 

We speak not of literary fame; for as 2 literary 
work it has many blemishes. It is often very diffuse ; 
there is a great abuse of quotations, much declamation, 
and inequality, and numerous imperfections of method 
and style. This book, therefore, though the fruit of 
vast reading, and the most assiduous labour, is lexs 
remarkable for literary skill than for immense research 
wholly directed to a patriotic object, and displaying a 
patience equal to that of the most laborious among 


make it uneasy, and even coerce it by an exposure, of which, however, 
he boldly sssumed the responsibility. 

“I will state all 1 know concerning the houses peopled by lettres 
de cachet: all that I know from having seen it myxelt; for I have 
imposed upon myself a law not to advance p single fact of which I 
have not been either a witness or an example, and of which I am 
unable, if necessary, to give legal proof. And may I be puninbed 
by the eternal contempt of honest men if I alter or exaggerate in 
the least degree any of the details contained in this work.”— Lettres 
de Cachet, vol. i. p. 259. 

* It appears in one of the letters written to Chamfurt by Mirsbeau, 
that the latter wished to re-write and correct the “ Lettres de 
Cachet,” and that he requests (‘bamfort’s assistance in this under- 
taking. Evidently Chamfort did not care to comply with this re- 
quest, and Mirabean had not time to do it slone. Letter dated 
November 4th 1783, the first in the collection, p. 4. 

VOL, Iv. r 
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men of erudition*, for the active philanthropy, and 
ardent patriotism which alone could support the 
author’s courage in such labours, and for the views of a 
true statesman who had imbibed from hia character and 





* In the “Mélanges” by La Harpe we find on article which, 
though relating to the “Emay on Despotiom,” is equally applicable 
tothe “Lettres de Cachet,” the end and means of execution of 
which it explains much better than we can do. We therefore trans- 
cribe it here, with the more readiness because the work on Lettres 
de Cachet is, in reslity, nothing but » development of the “Essay 
on Deapotism.” 

“ That which, in this work, will most strike men capable of atten- 
tion and reflection, is not the quantity of reading which it suppoves, 
‘but the choice of studies compared with the author's age. 

“* Among the numerous quotations with which the pages are 
charged, there are, no doubt, of eloqusnce, of postry, and of litera- 
ture, quite sufficient for a young man who must naturally delight in 
works of the imagination. But most of the quotations relate to 
history and public law. And it was not upon abridgwents nor upon 
extracts made in our own times that he was content to cast a glance. 
It is evident that he went to the fountain-bead and examined leaf 
by leaf the whole archives of the first ages of the Mouarohy, which 
tire ont even the indefatigable patience of the learned, and of writers 
upon public law—thove collections so crude and #0 disconreging 
which yield a few valuable discoyenes at the cost of so much ennui. 
This did not damp the first vivacity of » young man, who, besides, 
had all the tastes end passions pecalior to youth, It was also the 
nature of his work, and the contrast it formed with the author's 
situation — it was this traly singular mixture, which prepared and 
showed from afar the man of the revolution. 

“From this moment, he had an object which he never lost aight 
of: he was resolved to confound and unmask those mercenary writers 
peod to corrapt and pervert historical monuments, and to efface, if 
possible, all traces of the ancient freedom of the Franke, Alarmed 
at the progress of philosophy, and at the researches of true science, 

RP 9 ee 
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genius the vocation which he felt and proved 0 long 
beforehand and afterwards so gloriously accomplished. 

‘Two observations naturally occur to the readers of 
the “Lettres de Cachet,” as well as to those of the 
‘Essay on Despotism.” The first, relates to the 
prodigious erudition of the author, who, writing in 
prison, was necessarily deprived of books, and could 
refer for the numberless quotations he uscd, only to 
his memory, or to notes taken during his very imper- 
fect studies which were constantly undertaken and as 


which combined argument with facts in favour of the rights of 
nations, the government had imagined thore political frauds which 
call to mind the pious frauds so much lauded in the primitive church. 
Mirbean opposed the Morcaus * the Linguits, the Caveyraca, the 
Roussesus and the Mablya. Indiguant at thie monstrous traffic of 
lies and corruptions, he feared not to immerse himself in the duat of 
libraries and the darkness of past ages, to pursue and hunt out the 
haga champions who concealed themselves behind heaps of altered 
and falsified quotations, as in the fairy tale a knight ia represented 
covered with = diamond buckler, who made al! magicat enchantments 
disappear before him. Thus the young combatant, armed with tle 
buckler of truth, attacked and overthrew, when only twenty three 
yeara of age, those veteran soldiers of despotism. It was with the 
statute books of Charlemagne, the collections of Ludwig, Bouquet, 
and Loisel, and the Norman laws in his hand, that be exposed all 
the falsehoods of Moreau in bis pretended History of France, and 
all the sophistry of Linguet in his extravagant libel.” Le Harpe's 
 Mélangea inédits de Littérature,” collected by J. B. Salgues, 
Paris, Chaumerot, 1810. 





© Mimbesu in pp. 218,214 of the “Essay on Despotiam,” hus 

hewn, article by article, and text in hand, the sophistry and falsifi- 

cations contained in Moreau’s work entitled, “ Legons de Morale, de 

Politique, de Droit Public, puiaées dans I'Histoizeda aggre Monarchie™ 
F@ . 
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often interrupted amid the storms of his youth*. The 
other observation relates to the infinite pains taken by 
the author to establish, not only by the most pressing 
arguments, but by a multitude of historical records, 
the illegality of discretional arrests and detentions, 
without examination, without prosecution, or trial, or 
publicity. 

Such illegality appears to us incredible at the present 
time because it has become impossible, thanks to the 
concessions gained from despotism by the revolution of 
which the author of the “Lettres de Cachet” was 
one of the principal leaders. These concessions are 


* © This is written at the beginning of 1778, and I have been shut 
up ever since the first months of 1777, with very few booke, with- 
out public journals, without any correspondence, and deprived of 
every kind of society. I know nothing therefore of facta sub- 
sequent to this period, and I should be obliged to truat wholly to 
memory if, from s «mall portion of my papers being restored to me, 
T had not found a few memoranda and extracts couceraing the 
matter I am treating, collected smong the materiale for a great work, 
of which thia was to have formed, as it wore, only a chapter.”— 
Lettres de Cachet, Voli. p. 215. 

“If I bave not done better, it ia because such s thing is impos- 
tible, both for want of genius, and for want of assistance. It is in 
the midst of the most erratic and agitated life that I have acquired 
the little knowledge I possess. I never had a master, end I have 
no louger an advieer. Separated from my friends, deprived of books, 
correspondence, quiet, freedom, health—of all indeed except sensi- 
bility and leisure, it ia impossible to be beset with more difficulties. 
But, free or not, I will claim with my Jatest breath the rights of the 
human epecies. What moment is better calculated to wage war 
against despotism than that when one is bearing ite chaine!”— 
Letires de Cobhet Introduction, p. 11. 
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henceforth permanent and indestructible; and the 
most valuable of them, civil liberty, occupied Mirabeau’s 
mind, as a legislator and political reformer, to a greater 
extent, because his own sufferings had enabled him to 
appreciate the benefits of that freedom of which he was 
so often deprived, and had attached him to a cause 
which, independently of this, the peculiar nature of his 
mind would have led him to embrace even amid inde- 
pendence and prosperity. 

We shall not say much of the “ Espion Dévalisé *” 
a contemptible rhapsody, even on the admission of 
Mirabeau himselft. It is a collection in which, with 
the exception of five, each chapter is a witty narrative, 
but either frivolous, humorous, or indecent. ‘The only 
parts of the work worthy of arresting the attention of 
men of sense and taste, are Chapters 11 and III, con- 
cerning the comptroller-general Silhouette and the Che- 
valier Turgot, and giving some piquant details concern- 
ing the haughty carelessness of Louis XV; Chap. IV, 
relating to the minister de Baynes, giving some curious 
facts concerning the duplicity of kings, including the 
austere Louis XVI, who, notwithstanding, was severe 
even to harshness; Chapter V1, containing straight- 
forward and judicious advice given to this well-meaning 
King by his valet de chambre Duret, who well deserved 
the condescending familiarity of such a master ; lastly, 


* London, 1742, Gro, 240 pages, with this epigraph : “ Feliciter 
audax.” 
+ Letters to Vitry, p. 280. 
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Chapter V., containing s dialogue, evidently fictitious, 
but full of wit ard reason, in which a clever questioner 
leads Count Maurepas to explain the line of conduct 
he pursued during seven years with the young monarch, 
who in his confidence, which was quite filial, bad called 
Maurepas to office, thinking him wise because he was 
old. This dialogne, in our judgment, gives an excel- 
lent and most animated likeness of the octogenarian 
courtier, whose age had increased instead of correcting 
his natural levity of disposition, and who, in his exces- 
five selfichness, the only true mark of age upon him, 
busied himself only in finding means to preserve the en- 
joyment of power. He took care however to shut his 
eyes to the approach of events which he foresaw, calcu- 
lating their effects with regard to the future only in a 
manner to assure bimself that the term of his life, which 
he accurately anticipated, would place him beyond such 
effects. He never attempted to take measures against 
what he expected would bappen, nor for the King’s 
safety. He never sought to enlighten the monarch 
with the true light of polities and government which 
this unhappy prince was eager to acquire; nor to 
impart to him what he wanted—a knowledge of man- 
kind, that experience which, according to circumstances, 
can overcome or tolerate resistance, and more especially 
that energy of character which can give a King the 
power, in politics as in every thing else, of surmounting 
nature or, replacing it by 2 substitute. 

Mirabeau never: deceived himself concerning this 
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publication, so unworthy of his name, and which, like 
two others still more censurable, could only have been 
written in consequence of bis pecuniary distress. There- 
fore, he took advantage of the want of proof, to dis- 
avow these works *. 

We shall conclude what we have to say concerning 
the “ Espion Dévalisé” with a further instance of the 
implacable animosity of the Marquis of Mirabeau. 

«‘ Observe that this book, in which he believed he 
had written but s good story, gives, for the first and 
perhaps the last time in this world, a recipe for, and 
indicates the place of action of a poison, slow, inevi- 
table, and imperceptible in its effects, and which leaves 
no trace +, Weigh this in your mind, my only brother, 
friend, and supreme counsellor ¢.” 


* According to our autograph manuscript, Mirsheau did not write 
« Hine of chapters x and xviii. The latter contains a long paper, 
fastidious and often abusive, concerning the Maitres des Requétes 
and Intendants, said to have been supplied by the ex-Intendant 
Bandouin, one of Mirabeau’s fellow-captives. The former chapter 
is » description of bull-fights in Spain, and was written by M. Dan- 
nery, French Consul at Barcelona, who died at Paris in 1807, after # 
long career of virtue, talents, and services, very little known and but 
badly rewatded. 

+ This is on allusion to the details in chapter viii. p. 95.and follow- 
ing, om the composition and effects of « slow poison, supposed to he 
Agua Tophana, composed of opium and cantharides, and to have been 
brought from Naples, and used in 1765, to remove the Dauphin, son 
of Louis XV, and in 1766, to poison the Princess Maria Josepha of 
Saxony, the Dauphin’s widow. 

} Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabean, 
dated February 6th 1785. 
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The Bailli hastened to repel the hateful insinuation. 

* On the subject of the ‘ Espion Dévalis¢’, I have 
nothing to reply, except that your son swears he wrote 
only a few chapters which he has shewn to me, and not 
the narrative in question. I know the name of the 
writer. As for the recipe which it contains, I heard 
it mentioned thirty years ago at Naples, but 1 do not 
believe in it *.” 

We have also the manuscript of “* Memoirs of the 
Adwinistration of the Duke @’ Aiguillon +” the greater 





* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated February 11th 1783, 

The publication of the “ Lettres de Cachet” and the “ Eapion 
Dévelisé,” made Mirabesu run some riska, although he disavowed 
one and did not avow the other. We do not think it necessary to 
give concerning eo important a fact the particulars to be found in 
Vitry, p. 280, and in Penchet, vol. ii. pp. 127, 128 ond 129. But, 
we must notice a shade of difference, in the letter to Vitry, which 
proves the estimation in which Mirabeau held his work on Lettres de 
Cachet. 

“ This,” he wrote, “ is a different kind of work, and makes, they 
say, the most enormous sensation .....” 

Peuchet, who is always in the habit, sometimes for his own ends, 
and sometimes from negligence, of falsifying all be transcribes, has 
written “ the greatest sensation.” 

“It is added that my name is in everybody's mouth. I should 
like to know whether there ia any exaggeration in this statement, 
and likewise what ricke this may make me ron. At all events the 
danger in this respect is not unattended with profit ; for it is difficult 
for such 8 work not to confer some reputation—nevertheleaa it ia a 
dangerous and dearly bought reputation.”—Letters to Vitry, p. 281. 

+ “Mémoires du Ministére du Duc d'Aiguillon, Pair de France, 
et de son rommandement en Bretagne, pour servir 2 I'Histoire de 
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part of which was written by Mirabeau. This fact 
being but little known *, we are bound to explain it, 
at the same time that we give an account of the work 
iteelf, which is remarkable in many respects. 

The contents of the manuscript, which is composed 
of a pretty long consecutive text, without any division 
into books, chapters or sections, and of a great number 
of detached articles, being the parings of the “ Espion 
Dévalisé,” convinces us that Mirabeau did not mean 
to write a book, but had only collected materials for 
forming a future and better assorted collection of his- 
torical extractst. The book which has been published 
is in a different form, that is to say, it has a form, 
whilst the manuscript has none. The printed volume 


Jafin du Régne de Louis XV, et 4 celle da Commencement du Régne 
de Louis KVL” Paria: Boisson, 1792. 8vo. A volume of 392 


* We find it mentioned only in the “ Dictionnaire dea anonymes 
et pseudonymes,” by Barbier, Paris: Barrois, 1828. Vol. ii. p. 384, 
No. 11,589; and in the article “ Soulavie” of the “ Biographie 
Ancienne et Modeme.” Paris: Michaud, 1823. Vol. xliii. p. 180. 

+ This supposition does not appesr to us destroyed by the follow- 
ing passage containing the only allusion made by Mirabean to these 
memoirs, 

« A very interesting work upon = former minister will soon ap- 
pear. Yon shall have it st first hand, aod yon will read it with 
ploasare."”— Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Vitry, p. 27. At 
this period (August 23d 1781) Mirabeau might have considered os 
an event about to take place, the speedy publication of this work, 
of which he gave up the idea soon afterwards when he went to 
Franche-Comté and thence to Provence. 
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consists of a series of eleven chapters, and these divi- 
sions must have been made up of sutures and fillings 
up by Soulavie*, who, as it is well known, made 
practice of fabricating books with documents and mate- 
rials collected by all sorts of means; falsifying the 
whole by additions or omissions, and making up works 
toall appearence homogeneous and authentic, to which 
he affixed the names of pretended writers who never 
wrote a line of them, or who, if they did write or con- 
tribute any portion, would never have consented to 
lend their names to such speculations, 

These manceuvres, so familiar to Soulavie, are evi- 
dent in every page of the “Memoirs of the Duke 
d’Aiguillon.” Without examining the manuscript, it 
is easy to detect the hand of an inattentive and clumsy 
maker-up, by a sort of chaotic confusion, in which the 
text is confounded with notes that in the manuscript 
were separated from it; by the interpolations of the 
editor, who sometimes states a second time, or else con- 
tradicts what, in another place, he has allowed to be 
asserted by the writer whose work he has falsified ; 
by the want of order in the narrative, which sometimes 





* Jean Louis Gerard Soulavie, born in 1751, formerly Vicar 
general of the diocess of Chalons, afterwards Resident of the French 
Republic at Geneva, author of several worke, editor and finally 
author of “ Memoirs of Marshal the Duke of Richelieu;” alao 
“ Historical and Political Memoirs of the Reign of Lonis XVI,” 
“ Memoirs of Massillon, the Duke of Choiseul, and the Count de 
Maurepes,” editor of St. Simon, &c. He died in March 1813. 
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leads to the supposition that the work is dated several 
years subsequent to the period when in some other 
part it necessarily stops. In « word, we do not hesi- 
tate to state that this isa medley got up without re- 
flection, without critical skill, and without any real 
elaboration, from different heterogeneous materials 
which would have no connexion in the hand of a real 
author, but which have been forcibly brought together 
by the covetous editor with the aid of additions for 
the most part discordant, and for the purpose of con- 
verting a collection of detached fragments, sometimes 
of detached leaves, picked up anywhere, into a book 
calculated to excite public curiosity *. 

The reader shall judge of this work from a rapid 
sketch :— 

The first five books contain the heey: intermingled 
with numerous episodes and digressions, of the intrigues 
of the Duke of Choiseul. This nobleman, from the 
year 1768, attempted to unite several departments 
under his control, in order to enjoy the power of prime 





* Some passages in the manuscript and the first paragraph of the 
author's remarks (p. 27) would lead to the supposition that the 
plan bad been to give to the work the form of * Memoirs addresved 
to some prince or nobleman enjoying the Queen's confidence, and 
to serve as 8 rule of instruction for this prince's conduct st court.” 
‘The editor, however, who from time to time returas to this point of 
view, loses it immedistely afterwards; and with the exception of 
some rare passages, at least in the printed work, everything belies 
the supposition of such a plan. 
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minister though the title was refused him. To the 
particulars of some events of secondary importance, 
most diffusely narrated, whilst facts of very grave im- 
portance are totally omitted, succeeds an account of 
the death of the Dauphin, son of Louis XV, the 
strange appearance and disgraceful influence of Madame 
du Barry, the dismissal of the Duke of Choiseul, the 
appointment of the Duke d’Aiguillon, the death of 
Louis XV, the accession of his successor to the throne, 
and the recal of the parliament. It relates the ma- 
neeuvres of the Choiseul and Aiguillon parties against 
each other, the effect of which was the dismissal of 
both rivals, who, in seeking to exclude each other, 
lost the chances of success which the grateful affection 
of the queen held out to the one, and the patronage of 
an all-influential uncle (the Count de Maurepas), toge- 
ther with some personal feelings on the part of the 
King, whose father, from hatred to Choiseul, had 
patronised D’Aiguillon, held out to the other. 

The sixth and seventh books, of which there are 
no traces in our manuscript, and in which the stamp 
of Mirabean’s mind is nowhere visible, are evidently 
the work of Soulavie. They contain what he terms 
an examination of the Duke of Choiseul’s administra- 
tion, but what in reality is a base libel, where, side by 
side with a number of false statements, malevolent 
concealments of facts, imaginary pictures, exaggerated 
prejudice, and blunders of every description for the 
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most part wilful and calculated, are repeated the 
absurd and atrocious calumnies which accuse a minister, 
whom we admit to have been vain and thonghtless, 
but who was able and firm, honest and patriotic, of 
having poisoned Madame de Pompadour, the Queen 
Mary Lesszczinska, the Dauphin, the Dauphiness 
Maria-Josepha of Saxe, &c. 

Books VIII, IX, X, and XI, which are not by 
Mirabeau, but formed of different fragments of his 
unconnected and badly put together, resume the narra- 
tive, which had been interrupted by the interpolations 
of Books VI and VII. The work now relates, in 
terms sometimes of praise, sometimes of bitterness, and 
often distorts, the different services of the Duke 
@ Aiguillon, and the institution, vicissitudes and enter- 
prises of the parliament, It points out the dangers 
which threaten the monarchy; the attempts already 
made to destroy the popularity of the Queen; the 
line of conduct which she ought to pursue, in order 
to disconnect herself from the political movement to 
which her advisers are imprudently driving her; the 
advantages to be gained by her assuming the direction 
of a general system of improvement combining useful 
economy with useful expenditure, which would form 
a department for her suitable to her sex, her age, and 
her rank, and in which she would assume the manage- 
ment of general acts of benevolence, the guardianship 
of charitable institutions, the patronage- of the fine 
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arts, and thereby regain the affection and confidence of 
the nation. 

Among these counsels, given without much order, 
in Books X and XI. are two articles, the more singu- 
ler and remarkable because they contain the principles 
somewhat developed, of a system to which we shall 
have occasion to revert on reaching the period when 
Mirabeau, being called to the assistance of the sinking 
monarchy, consented to league himself with it against 
anarchy, and sought to obtain a fulcrum in the co- 
operation of the Queen, whose influence he appre- 
ciated, and was anxious to render useful. 

We shall here dwell a little upon this part of the 
work, not for the purpose of defending the incoherence 
of inserting a plan for directing public works, in 6 
memoir of the Duke d’ Aiguillon, formerly in charge of 
the department of foreign affairs, and who for seven 
years past had been wholly out of office, and could not 
therefore have been minister when the work was pub- 
lished, — but to cal] the reader’s attention to the sin- 
gular fact that Mirabeau, in his prison*, his mind 

® The manuscript we have bears no date; but we have every 
reason to believe that it was written, or at least begun, at Vincennes ; 
and completed many years before ita publication, which took place 
in 1792. Several circumstances Jesd us to this conviction, and, 
among others, pages 61, 195, 962, and 807 of the printed work, 
which prove that the book, or at least the chapters to which they 
belong, were written during the lifetime of the minister Turgot, 


the Count de Maurepas, the architect Souffot, and Archbishop 
Apchon, all of whom died in 178] and 1782. 
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being constantly directed to public affairs, assumed 
the office of state councillor, and at the same time 
invested himself with a species of edileship by seeking 
methodically for the most judicious means of improving 
the salubrity of the metropolis and beautifying it, 
although he had never resided in it except as a tra- 
veller and during a short period, and was scarcely 
acquainted with its localities. 

‘Thus in promising the Queen that ‘if she assumed 
the direction of these improvements, she would acquire 
a right to immortality and become the idol of the 
Parisians and of ell France*,” Mirabeau reminds her 
that the Dauphin, father of Louis XVI, intended, on 
his accession to the throne, to fix his residence at Paris, 
~—an event which, by abandoning Versailles, would have 
produced an incalculable saving of expenditure; and 


* P, 257. This sentence is copied literally from the printed 
book. We here give a few additional lines which exist in our many. 
script, and which Soulavie either has not used, or did not obtain. 

“TI repeat that the honour and interest of this amiable Princess, 
strenuovsly urge her to trample under foot all intrigues, all hatred, 
all vengeance, and to incline towards an object in which she will 
find the only advantages, and the only glory to which she ought to 
‘attach any importence. Let her leave the carea of the government 
to those able to bear their weight ; let her assume the charge of the 
department of fine arts—she is their natural protectress, insamuch 
as the King haa no taste for them. The Queen, on the contrary, 
loves them, and may be indebted to them for her sweetest pleasures 
for the celebrity moet flattering to her, and for the popularity of 
which her good sense renders her ambitious.” 
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that the Prince likewise intended to carry into execu- 
tion a number of new works, the idea of which the 
author adopts, adding his own views on the subject. 

He recommends first that the great gallery of the 
Louvre should be finished; and that, when complete, it 
should be adorned with the King’s pictures, “‘cubically 
piled up in the depot at Versailles*; and it would then 
form a Museum preferable to all those of Italyt.” 

He next proposes to build a parallel gallery, so as 
to complete the junction between the Louvre and the 
Tuileries. Here should be placed the royal library, 
an establishment the improvement of which, he states 
to be more and more necessary and which he poiuts 
out the means of effecting. 

He further demands the execution of a plan for 
giving to the parish of St. Marguerite an ancient 
Basilic, a species of edifice which, he says, “does not 
exist in Christendom §, but with which it behoves us 
to enrich our modern arts;” for all the decorations of 
our churches are inside. Why should they not be 
outside? The interior ought to be sufficiently 
adorned for the worship of the Divinity; but the 
exterior embellishes the city ||. 

He proposes great and healthy openings, such as 
have since been effected from the Place Venddme to 
the Boulevards", and another projected since the 


* P, 247, + P.246. t P. 249 to 255, 
§ P.810. P.sil. | P.258, 
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Revolution, provided for even by reserves made in the 
sale of the crown lands, but which, nevertheless, has 
not yet been carried into execution: we allude to the 
opening of # street, upon the axis of the Pantheon 
(then St. Genevitve) which should extend to the 
Luxembourg*. On this occasion he offers a tribute of 
praise to the memory of the architect Soufflot who 
died August 29th 1781, at the moment when the 
author announced the vast projects which this cele- 
brated architect proposed to execute. 

The author calls fort the erection of two great 
bridges, one facing the Hotel des Invalides, the other 
facing the Jardin du Roi; the removal of the buildings 
still remaining upon several of the bridges within the 
city t, also the removal of the Hotel Dieu and the de- 
struction of its dependencies which conceal the river and 
break the line of quays§; the formation in the street 
of foot-pavements |]; ‘‘ the materials for making which 
are abundant in France, which, between Dunkerque 
and Nantes, contains four hundred leagues of coast, 
consisting of granite rock ¥.” He pleads strongly for a 
popular bénefit which at 2 later period long occupied 
his mind**. “ Paris,” says he, “hasno water. How 
is it that this idea does not stimulate the minds of those 
who, in an instant, can give a powerful impulse? The 





*P. 962. tP.268. ¢P.299. §P.207. |/P.267, q P.276. 
** Farther on we shall have occasion to notice Mirabeau’s writings 
upon the * Waters of Paria.” 
VOL. IV. G 
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aqueducts at Rome supply that city with five hundred 
thousand hogsheads of water; Lyons has eighty-three 
thousand from gutters and arcadea; Limoges has num- 
berless works of this description ; and what was Limoges 
to the Romans*?” He recommends the plan of De- 
parcieux, who offered to bring to Paris the waters of 
the Yvette and also those of the Eure, by making use 
of the works erected by Lonis XIV at Maintenon, 
and abandoned by that monarch after a frightful expen- 
diture of men and moneyt. He proposes adopting 
the custom of the Romans, and employing in public 
works those troops whose health and condition would 
be improved by it without any detriment to discipline ; 
‘* for the soldier bent towards the earth, and inured 
to rustic labour, would raise himself up all the better 
when facing the enemy +;” but as only a temporary and 
limited assistance could be obtained from the troops so 
employed, he observes that all the laborious population 
would be glad to assist in such works, too useful for 
the expense to be regretted ; ‘‘ for no doubt it ia much 
better to pay architects, sculptors, painters, and work- 
men, than courtesans §.” 


* Pp. 293. + P. 293 to 297, t P. 285. 

§ Page 246. Mirahean’s notions, partly borrowed from other 
philanthropists, suggested notions to Soulavie, who bas added to 
Book XI, in his own name, an article proposing many improvements 
which have since taken place: such us the opening of streets and 
squares, by pulling down the churches of St. Honoré, St. Sanvenr, 
and St. Victor, the seminary of St. Sulpice, the convent of St, Victor, 
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*¢ But,” he goes on to say, ‘it is not sufficient to 
give work to the able-bodied poor, we must alzo think 
of those who are unable to work. Here more especially 
the Queen can and ought tointerfere. There are kinds 
of good to be done that are not expensive, and which 
fall more directly upon the spot where want exists. 
When the royal family bestow alma, they charge the 
lieutenant of police to distribute them, and he knows 
the wants of the population only through the commis- 
saries of the different quartiers. The true indigent 
of the metropolia are those who are not seen. It is a 
proud poverty, which devours good families whom mis- 
fortune deprives of even the power of complaining, 
and who cannot be relieved because this being known 
would be to them the greatest of misfortunes. In 
isolated garrets, are to be found wretched families 
suffering under unexpected reverses, atrocious calum- 
nies, base treachery, and all the cruel sports of fortune, 
Can it be supposed the commissaries of the guartiers 
ever enter these labyrinths of grief? .... These mer- 
cenary men, sold to fevour, to caprice, to the wickedness 
of the rich, and, sbove all, to the man of the police, 
make him such reports only as coincide with his own 
views. Connected by profession with the lawyers, 





the fairs of St.Germain, the convent of gray friars opposite the new 
Eoole de Médécine, the opening of the great avenue between the 
Luxembourg and the Observatoire, and the junction of the Rue de 
Seine andthe Rue de Tournon. Pp. 271 to 284. 

G2 
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incorporated among the menials of the courts of justice, 
ramping before the magistrates of the Chatelet, cor- 
Tupters or corrupt, a whirlwind of cares, business, pro- 
jects, hopes, and amusement, carries them away from 
the abode of sorrow. They know not, or they forget 
the misfortunes which surround them; and if chance 
should cause an unfortunate person to be distinguished 
from the crowd, it is often to add a personal misfortune 
to the ills already endured, To the kind parish priests 
is it left to console these poor sufferers, condemned to 
drag on their painful life amid suffering and want! I 
have seen the Curé of St. Eustache, and several others, 
ascend to a fifth story, in the middle of winter, to con- 
sole the indigent and relieve their necessities. To 
these worthy depositaries ought to be entrusted the 
alms so erroneously and improperly distributed. The 
assistance would then reach the source of want, and 
the respectable poor would be a hundred times more 
pleased at receiving relief from their spiritual pastors 
than through the ministerial agency of the police. 

I mention the Curé of St. Eustache, because he is in 
communication with the royal family. Many others 
sre equally deserving of mention. But if I speak only 
of Paris, because at court nothing is spoken of but 
Paris, it is not less true that the wants of this city are 
the least urgent of any, and that as much care must be 
taken not to create new paupers as to relieve those who 
already exist. With regard to the latter, it would be 
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at least necessary to give to all the parish priests in the 
kingdom a sufficient income to live; for they will not 
aid your poor if they are themselves in poverty. The 
Curés, in some provinces, in Brittany for instance, have 
scarcely three hundred livres * a year. What necessity 
is there for the Archbishop of Auch to have 500,000 
livres a year? Not but he makes a good use of it. 
Archbishop Apchont is one of the most respectable 
prelates in the kingdom, but he is mortal. The diocess 
of Cambrai has not always had a Fenelon. When shall 
a portion of these enormous revenues be taken and dis- 
tributed among all the Curés in the kingdom? Madame 
Louise t has just obtained $0,000 livres a year in corm 
and land, to be taken from the abbey of St. Germain, 
for the support of the Carmelites of the kingdom. 
Assuredly corn would grow equally well, if there were 
no Carmelites in France. But 30,000 livres a year, 
distributed among the poor Curés of the kingdom, 
would suffice to give, in a year of dearth, the indis- 
pensably necessary to a great number of honest poor §.” 
. We extract from Mirabean’s manuscript another piece 
of advice, which has not been published by Soulavie. 
“It is more than time to finish this long and shape- 


* About £12. Tr. 

+ Claude Marc Antoine d’Apchon, firat a soldier, then Bishop of 
Dijon and Archbishop of Auch, died at Paria in 1782. It is well 
known that this prelate signalised himeelf at Auch by a remarkable 
act of courage and humanity. 

} The Princess Louise, daughter of Lonis XV, a nun in the royal 
abbey of St. Denis. 

& Pp. 304 to 307. 
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Jess collection of all sorts of dreams. You know my 
principles and opinions sufficiently well to have no 
doubt that I have made a great sacrifice to etiquette, 
to habit, and to prejudice, by fixing your view upon the 
metropolis alone. The rest of the kingdom is a stranger 
land to the great, which is the worst of evils. I wished 
to show you how many useful and great things you did 
not do, even in the place where you constantly reside. 
But would not travelling amuse your illustrious friend ? 
—or her royal husband, who, if he remain at Versailles, 
will never complete his education either as a man or as 
a King? What a sad existence is that of sovereigns! 
They are shut up within a circle of forty leagues in 
diameter, the radii of which they perambulate as if by a 
constant oscillation. The active correspondence between 
the King of Spain and Louis XV, during twenty years, 
is curious. They wrote to each other every day, in 
the same terms, The King of Spain wrote :—‘ At 
five o'clock I left St. Ildefonso, and the rendezvous for 
the chese was at the Round of St. Anthony.’ The 
same day Louis XV wrote from Versailles :—‘ At ten 
o'clock I went to the Carrefour des Rossignols, at 
Compitgne, &c.’ And this went on during twenty 
years. Each monarch had his map, and followed the 
route of the other, as if they had been learned geogra- 
phers studying Cook’s voyages! 

«Let the Queen imitate her brother’s example * ; 





* Joseph HI travelled a great deal, and visited France in 1777 
and] 1781. 
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let her travel, and excite her husband to travel like- 
wise, without pomp—for pomp tends only to ruin, tire, 
and deceive. Let her travel .... Alas! very near 
the spot where the ostentation of wealth and luxury 
insults the misery of the people, the King and Queen 
will see, learn, and feel that which ministers and 
courtiers never tell them!” 

After this judicious advice, Mirabeau gives a series 
of demonstrations which Soulavie has not inserted. 
He indicates some of the improvements of all descrip- 
tions required in the provinces, and which would be 
rapidly carried into effect if any appearance of royal 
solicitude, any well-timed encouragement were em- 
ployed to stimulate the intelligent and laborious classes, 
give an impetus to industry, and a free range to the 
spirit of speculation and improvement which resorts 
to new means, and attempts useful application. The 
author alludes principally to the wants of agriculture. 
To illustrate his arguments by example, he mentions 
Brittany backward, poor, and uncultivated. He 
recommends that the government should, in the first 
place, give life to this province, by making roads to 
facilitate a passage from it to other parts of the king- 
dom ; to allow its neighbours to enter it, and its in- 
habitants to leave it. He recommends that its im- 
mense beaths should be turned to profitable use, and 
their borders parcelled out and divided among the 
poorer inhabitants. He especially urges that large 
tracts of land should be cleared. 
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“The wealth of a country,” he says, “ consists 
solely in its agriculture. From it the population, and 
consequently the strength of a state, are derived. 
Colbert, to whom so many just reproaches may be 
made, was wrongfully accused when it was stated that 
he concerned himself about nothing but manufactories. 
It must be admitted that he rendered several ordi- 
nances favourable to agriculture. One of the most 
celebrated, promulgated the year before his death, and 
rendered in favour of Alsace, provides that ‘all per- 
sons who will occupy vain and vague lands may culti- 
vate them to their own profit, and use them in full 
property.’ Colbert, just before he died, contemplated 
making this ordinance general throughout the king- 
dom; for he perceived what is very evident, that the 
King has a full quarter of his kingdom to conquer from 
enemies termed heaths, downs, and so forth ; and that 
it is necessary to plough with one hand whilst the 
other prunes, in order soon after to cut down the para 
sitical and voracious tree of fiscality.” 

The author, seeing the immensity of such an under- 
taking as clearing these waste lands, offers, for its 
execution, a plan which no one else would have ima- 
gined, especially at the period when he wrote. 

* Conventicles of monks,” says he, “ should be 
established in the most uncultivated parts of the 
kingdom, to do there that which they did a thousand 
years ago in different pleces. Monks can be useful to 
society in no other way. These conventicles must be 
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dispersed in the most barren spots, according to the 
system of the primitive church, and there supported, 
during the time necessary, by the profits of the newly- 
cultivated lands, which might afterwards be added to 
the mass of ecclesiastical property in the kingdom. 
By such means the monks would be usefully employed, 
the waste lands put into cultivation, the state enriched, 
and no one would have a right to complain.” 

* But,” he again observes, “not only must the lands 
be cultivated but the inhabitants likewise. And why 
should not s former measure be adopted which time 
has justified ?” 

“In 1769, married men announcing a decided 
capacity for a trade, were selected from different 
families, and sent to Paris for a year. The circum- 
stance of these men being married was considered a 
security for their return. Thus, the farrier was sent 
to Alfort, under Bourgelat*, the miller to Corbeil, 
the mason to St. Geneviéve, the carpenter among the 
machinery at the opera, and the gardener to Mon- 
treuil. Each of these men, on his return, gained 
what he pleased; and they are now sent for from 
distance of ten leagues round. It would be very useful 
if pupils were placed, in the same manner, under skilful 
agriculturists. Each would take back to his native 
place not only the tools proper for his calling, but 


® Claude Bourgelst, » celebrated and learned veterinary prac- 
tihoner, who was born in 1712, and died in 1779, 
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that knowledge which, being multiplied at the centre 
will never reach the circumference, unless a zealous, 
active, and persevering government uses all possible 
means to overcome indifference and routine.” 

At the end of these plans of improvement, Mira- 
beau, to make their utility more evident, compares, in 
a scientific and ingenious manner, the ignorant and 
imperfect state of agriculture, uot only of first ages of 
civilisation, but during the recess of Louis XIV, with 
the daily increasing skill displayed in modern agricul- 
ture; adducing a multitude of facts as conclusive as 
they are interesting, but which we cannot here insert, 
without carrying to a still greater length this already 
over-long digression. 


Among the other works written by Mirabeau in the 
Donjon of Vincennes and which have remained un- 
published, we must make a passing allusion to the 
“ Dialogues” already mentioned. In these, the author 
gives a fervid and glowing account of the circum- 
stances which led to his introduction to the Marquis of 
Monnier, and of the beginning and progress of a 
passion for a time single and silent, then mutual, ener- 
getic, and rash. After these “Dialogues,” which ought 
to be forgotten, we may mention, on account of its 
connexion with them, another work entitled ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Sophie,” a simple and affecting narrative written 
by the Marchioness of Monnier, of which Mirabeau, 
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who had asked for and corrected it, speaks several 
times in the Vincennes correspondence, and also in his 
letters to Vitry*. 


Lastly, we must also mention, 1st, a very learned 
dissertation upon “Inoculation of the Small-pox,” 
written by Mirabeau at Vincennes, This was a work 
of considerable labour and patience, undertaken from 
paternal love. It is often alluded to in the Letters 
from Vincennes+, because Mirabeau intended the work 
for Sophie, who was opposed to the inoculation of their 
child; @ndly, an incomplete translation of Tacitus, 
but with the life of Agricola complete. Of this trans- 
lation Mirabeau speaks with but little confidence t. 


* Letters from Vincennes, vol. i. p. 81; vol. iii. pp. 154, 184, 
231, 248, &e. Letters to Vitry, p. 38. 

+ Letters from Vincennes, vol. i. p. 215; vol. ii. pp. 412, 418, 
433 ; vol. iii. pp. 148, 260, 875, 429, 489, 460, 508, 552, 594; 
vol. iv. pp. 78, 77, 142, 155, 202, 331, &c. This dissertation is 
also mentioned in the letters to Vitry, pp. 6, 10. 

t Letters from Vincennes, vol. iii. p. 269; vol. iv. p.15. The 
Marquis of Mirabeau mentions it in one of his letters : 

« This, gentleman, in prison, is translating Tacitus, as I am in- 
formed; for he writes incessantly. This author was the study of 
his great-grandfather (Honoriua Marquis of Mirabean) during the 
vix yearn that he spent at Mirabeau.”— Unpublished letter from the 
Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, dated July 6th 1779. 

Mirsbeau hed conceived, but had not time to accomplish, the plan 
of 4 very important work upon history : 

“ Think you, my dear friend, that M. Le Noir would accept the 
dedication of a translation of Tacitus, to which I should dare to affix 
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It was his intention to revise it; and, to confess the 
truth, it is not quite worthy of either the original 
author or the translator. Srdly, ‘Considerations on 
Toleration*,” a very extensive work, and full of bold 
and energetic views. 4th. The beginning of a prose 
translation of the Epopee of Silius Italicus, Sth. “ His- 
torical and Philosophical Views concerning Islamism.” 
6th. A compilation concerning the history of the 
Gatinais, and of the town of Gient. 7th. Another 
vast compilation on the Revolutions of the United 
Provinces, from the irruption of the Cimbri and the 
Teutones to the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Several of these works, of which we have the auto- 


supplements of my own in lieu of all that is lost, besidea = great 
number of notes and dissertations? This extensive work, to which 
lam devoting the little talents I possess and the whole of my atten- 
tion, ia not near finished (although the rough draught of the trans- 
Jation is), nor can it be whilet I am in this place, for I am unable to 
obtain the different books to which I must refer. But this mark 
of respect shall be made not quite unworthy of a man whom I shall 
always feel a delight in calling my benefactor."—Unpublished letter 
Svon Mirabeaw to Boucher, dated June 3rd 1779. 

This title of benefactor was publicly given by Mirabeau to M. Le 
Noir on the publication of the “Lettres de Cachet.” The follow- 
ing is the first eentence of the notice at the beginning of the second 
pert :—~ 

“ M, La Noir is my benefactor; and I state it beforehand to those 
who may read this second part.” 

* Letters from Vincennes, vol. ii. p. 107. 

+ Thie manuscript, of which Sophie had been requested to collect 
the materials, is in her bandwriting. 
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graph manuscripts, are, at least in part, in a fit state 
for publication. Hereafter we shal] dwell upon them 
at greater length ; omitting, however, all that might 
gratify a frivolous or immoral curiosity, to which we 
will never make the least concession. We shall, at 
some future time, publish all that appears worthy of 
being laid before the public, and likely to sustain, if 
they do not increase, the author's reputation. 


BOOK II. 


Tne reader has seen, in Book XII Vol. II, that, 
after the compromise at Pontarlier, Mirabeau deferred 
his journey to Provence and went to Switzerland, 
where he remained about three months. His princi- 
pal motive for going thither was to dispose of two 
of his manuscripts —the “Lettres de Cachet” and 
the “ Espion Devalis¢,” the sale of which he required 
to relieve his necessities. Another cause prolonged his 
stay there. 

Having the public advantage always in view, he 
had carefully examined, as he travelled on, the system 
of custom-houses established by two neighbouring coun- 
tries, the frontiers of which he was under the necessity 
of crossing and re-crossing. He considered the practice 
of restriction and prohibition, which then prevailed, 
to be prejudicial to the industry and commerce of 
France. Besides his general views concerning the 
freedom and independence of nations, he had adopted, 
with reference to custom-house dues, principles which 
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time and the revolution have, to a certain extent, 
accredited among us, but which, in other respecte, 
appear new and hazardous, although in England they 
have lately been adopted, and are now in practice. 

Mirabeau accordingly wrote 2 paper on this subject, 
addreased to Joly de Fleury, the Comptroller General, 
who was a kinsman of his mother’s. We have the 
autograph production, but do not insert it here because 
it would lead us to too great a length, and we shall 
have occasion to mention it again in our account of the 
author’s legislative labours. Besides, we feel bound to 
insert, in preference, another paper, also unpublished 
and in Mirabeau’s hand-writing, because it displays him 
in his true character as a political man and 2 defender 
of oppressed nations. 

Led accidentally into Switzerland, he could not be- 
hold without emotion and sympathy the state in which 
Geneva then was. This state so insignificant in ter- 
ritory, had nevertheless acquired considerable import- 
ance from the peculiar genius of its inhabitants, its 
geographical situation between France and Savoy, 
the usurping pretensions of the latter power, and the 
political connexion by which it had always sccured the 
protection of the former. 

It was to solicit that this protection, which had 
lately been partial and oppressive, should become 
generous and tutelary, that Mirabeau took the step of 
which we are about to give an account. 
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Very warm dissensions had recently burst forth in 
this small but unruly republic. There was an open 
collision betwixt the aristocratic body, holding the 
executive power, and the representatives, who com- 
plained that they were tyrannised over by the nobles, 
and were weary of the illusions of a system in which, 
though legally free, they were de facto slaves. The 
King of France hed interfered, and sent troops 
demanded by the aristocracy. The representatives had 
been put down; many of them had fled; great num- 
bers from the industrious classes were preparing to 
emigrate, and Geneva appeared on the eve of complete 
dissolution. 

‘These circumstances forcibly struck Mirabean, dis- 
posed as he always was, to make every public cause his 
own; and he conceived the idea of applying personally 
to the French government, and urging measures 
calculated to preserve Geneva from the threatened 
danger, and restore her to order and peace. At the 
period of his appeal at Pontarlier, he hed had some 
correspondence with M. de Vergennes, who was a 
native of Burgundy, and was related to the Ruffey 
family. The following is the letter or statement which 
Mirabeau addressed, October 4th 1782, to that 
minister, whose policy was as prudent and able, as it 
was firm and generous *. 





© This letter is mentioned in Vitry’s Collection, pp. 253, 256. 
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« Monsieur te Comte, 

«« Forced by the circumstance which I had the honour 
to explainto you in myletter of the 4th of November last, 
to set out for Provence, I will hastily state my opinion 
of the affairs of Geneva with the freedom due from 4 
friend of trath, to mankind, and to himself. I am 
persuaded that by stating it to you, on this occasion, 
wholly and without disguise, I am fulfilling a duty to 
my country, to my sovereign and to yourself, whose good. 
intentions and talents I honoured long before you had 
acquired a right to my gratitude. 

**You are aware that the affairs of Geneva have 
generally and deeply occupied all persons connected 
with Switzerland. I have therefore, during my resi- 
dence at Neufchitel, heard much of the hopes, fears 
and plans of the Genevese citizens who have incurred 
the displeasure of the French government. I shal} not 
conceal from you that I have sought out several of 
these citizens, known by the neme of Representatives, 
and, have seen them, sufficiently often, listened to them 
with sufficient attention, and observed them with suffi. 
cient care to discover their feelings, and make myself 
acquainted with the condition of their affairs. 

“You know better than I do that the industry, 
spirit of calculation, and activity universally granted 
to these people—their morals, their economy, their 
skill, and their success are celebrated throughout 
Europe; and you will easily believe that the Repre- 

VoL. Iv. H 
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sentatives, and more especially their leaders, who were 
banished from Geneva the moment the French troops 
entered that city, are not ignorant of this, Fortu- 
nately, they all cast a look of affection and regret 
towards their country; and, so long as they have any 
hope of returning to it with honour and security, I 
doubt their pursuing the plans of settlement else- 
where, which other nations vie with each other in 
holding out to them. 

‘I know and have proof that the sovereigns through- 
out Europe entertain hopesthataconsiderable emigration 
of Genevese will take place, and are endeavouring to 
excite it, The Elector Palatine has made the most tempt- 
ing offers to the Genevese, and when I state that he bas 
done so, I mean to say, that they have in fact received, 
but not accepted, such offers. All the advances came 
from himself, and he did not disdain to leave them 
absolute masters of the conditions, and to promise 
them every guarantee they might require to insure the 
stability of their settlement in one of the most bean- 
tiful countries in Europe, blessed with one of the 
mildest governments. 

“Several Princea of the Germanic body, of less 
importance I must admit, but more tempting from that 
very reason, as being more interested in obtaining 
valuable colony, and less exposed to participate in the 
quarrels of the great powers, are also eager to take 
advantage of the precarious situation of the demo- 
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cratic party at Geneva; and attempt to make the 
Representatives believe that their country is lost to 
them, and their case hopeless. All offer them indem- 
nities, a Genevese constitution, buildings, lands, and 
advances of capital. 

“The Landgrave of Hesse Homburg, among others, 
well known for his prudence and the pious policy of 
his ancestor, who welcomed, courted, protected, and 
maintained the French driven from their homes by the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, offers them a 
delightful asylum in Wetteravia, which, being near 
Frankfort, the principal mart in Europe, ia the proper 
place for a depdt of watches, and clocks which are 
wanting throughout the North, now obliged to send to 
Geneva, for the productions of the watchmaker’s art 
which is a source of such extraordinary prosperity to 
the countries in which it is cultivated. 

‘* The King of Prussia has not been the last to enter 
into the same views. In the interest of France, if the 
principality of Neufchatel is never to belong to her, and 
if, as I believe, she is really interested in the prosperity 
of Geneva, I sincerely hope no one will give the King of 
Prussia the idea of cantonising the Genevese upon the 
species of promontory situated in the territory of Neuf. 
chatel and called the Vawer, where the smallest colony, 
seated upon the river Thiele, already navigable and ca- 
pahle of being rendered more so, surrounded by the lakes 
of Bienne, Morat, and Neufchatel, would become one of 

Ha 
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the most flourishing commercial entrepéts in the uni- 
verse, and would soon drive old Geneva into oblivion. 
Favoured as this city is by nature, it does not possess 
any thing like the advantages of the situation I have 
described, which is the best in Europe. But as hitherto 
Frederick has not appeared to wish the Genevese to 
settle anywhere but in his hereditary dominions, the 
harshness of the climate and an entirely military govern- 
ment probably constitute a sufficient preservative against 
any slight temptation. 

* The temptation which appears to me difficult for 
the Genevese to resist, if they do not find honour and 
security at home, is the offer of the English. I can 
affirm to you, with a degree of certainty to which some 
confidence is due, that the English government is at 
present seriously devising means to draw the Genevese 
in great numbers to the British islands. I say the 
British islands, because, if they wish to become colo- 
nists, Ireland, with a mild climate, less hot and less 
cold than Geneva, offers them noble estates in the 
country hitherto the worst cultivated and the wildest 
in Europe, but certainly the most fertile and the best 
situated for trade. Now, you kuow that the constitu. 
tion which formerly rendered success of this nature 
impossible to the Irish, has been much modified, and 
seems likely to be modified still more. 

* Let me go further: it would be absurd to deny 
that Ireland is becoming the most free of any country 
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in the world, and the most desirable for men who 
feel the value of freedom. The Genevese will there 
find the same spirit of political equality which they are 
anxious to preserve in their own country. They will 
there find a people united, sssociated, and disciplined, 
who will guarantee their liberties with their own. 
They will there find immense rights which this con- 
federacy has obtained from Great Britain with refer- 
ence to the trade of Ireland; the duties so moderate 
that they are scarcely felt; no excise ; the produce of 
the soil at a price most favourable to manual industry ; 
no corporate bodies of tradesmen, no regulating system, 
no police oppression. They will there find a parliament 
whose independence has been solemnly acknowledged, 
and which has just decreed that every foreigner who 
settles in Ireland, and takes the oath of allegiance, shall 
not only be naturalized but become an Irishman to all 
intents and purposes, as well with reference to entire 
freedom of trade as to political rights—with the sole 
exception of not being eligible to sit in either house of 
parliament, or in the King’s privy council, or to hold 
any great office under the crown. 

Ireland will thus be more favourable to the Gene- 
vese than their own country ever was. And if the 
workmen of Geneva prefer transplanting to England 
the principal branch of their industry and of their pros- 
perity, I mean watchmaking, Great Britain, which is 
far from having reached the same perfection in this art, 
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will joyfully give them establishments. Similarity of 
religion, uniformity of principles, and the good fortune 
of finding, in an adopted country, civil liberty more 
precisely determined and more firmly established than 
they ever found it even at Geneva—these, together 
with the advantage of being incorporated with a rich 
and calculating nation which will not refuse them, if 
they require it, a considerable advance of capital, are 
very powerful motives to induce the Genevese to settle 
in England. 

‘ T doubt not a moment that if the Representatives 
continue to perceive that they are accounted as nothing 
in the state of which they form the most numerous 
class—that if their chiefs remain under the ban of pro- 
scription—that if the protection of surrounding states, 
especially your own, seems always exclusively bestowed 
upon the aristocracy who, after all, cannot pretend to 
be blameless, and whose deep and implacable hatred, 
and slow-coming revenge, are justly to be dreaded,— 
I have not the least doubt, I say, that a Genevese 
colony will be formed in England, and that, though 
at first weak and unambitious of being more numer- 
ous at the outset, it will soon form a nucleus for 
the discontented, for all citizens driven away by aristo- 
cratic pride,—in a word, for all the wise men of the 
atate ;—for wise men will prefer becoming the privi- 
leged subjects of a great sovereign, to remaining the 
disgraced and humiliated subjects of their equals. ‘This 
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colony will be one of patriots, and to it will alternately 
be added all those who, being equally opposed to the 
violence to which the democratic party has been driven, 
and to the system of oppression which the Genevese 
will never be persuaded has not been invented by their 
magistrates, prefer a thousand times to their own pre- 
tended republic, a simply municipal city without that 
, Vain independence, that mock sovereignty which has 
ruined Geneva. In fact, the citizens of Geneva will 
always consider this silly and lying institution of theirs 
to be nothing but a board of tyrants, the more formi- 
dable from the facility with which they can deceive a 
great minister and a great monarch, unable to cast but 
a very imperfect glance upon the affairs of this little 
city and its whimsical government. Thus, the rulers 
of Geneva add to the fears of the people by making 
their most august protectors appear objects of dread. 
* For, let me tell you, if the Genevese, any more 
than the rest of the world, cannot depend upon 
ministers always just, and enlightened, and sufficiently 
well informed, or upon clerks incapable of deceiving 
those ministers, they have more to fear from such pro- 
tection, from such judges of their happiness, than 
Asiatic slaves from their despots. Even in the East, 
there are rules and customs which are strictly observed 
to a certain extent, whilst here, the caprice of subordi. 
nates or a mistake of ministers may be the only code of 
laws for petty republicans so dependent as these are 
upon their neighbours. 
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“ If the Genevese should determine upon emigrating, 
to which assuredly you would not drive them, how, I 
venture to ask, could you prevent them from effecting 
their purpose? Would you employ violence? Your 
generous heart would never consent to this; besides 
you well know how insufficient violence would be, and 
how directly contrary to your own views, whether from 
the invincible attraction which all defence gives to the 
human mind towards the thing defended, or from ren- 
dering the persecuted more interesting, as their first 
merit would always be that they are persecuted. And 
who would not consider equally hateful and alarming, 
measures for preventing the emigration of a people said 
to be independent, and whose political existence you 
had forcibly altered? Who would not claim for this 
people the liberty at least of withdrawing from the 
most painful recollections ? 

«But do not deceive yourself: the Genevese who 
are now oppressed constitute that portion of their nation 
which is the most esteemed in Europe. It is in this cless 
—and no foreigner doubts it—that are to be found the 
most industry, morality, and even moderation. This, 
you will say, sppears very contrary to fact; but it ie 
not 80. Believe the word of a man who respects you 
too much either to flatter or to deceive you. The 
troubles at Geneva have not originated in the party 
thet has been so sacrified: they are a masterpiece of 
Machiavelism of the other party. I here engage to 
prove this to you in the clearest manner, if you will 
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only condescend to listen to me; and to show you dis. 
tinctly that.if the Representatives had been less honest, 
more indifferent to the choice of means, more opulent, 
more favourably represented to you, better informed 
concerning events and the measures taken by their ene- 
mies and their neighbours, the aristocrats would not 
have triumphed. This discussion would however carry 
me too far. Allow me only to remind you of and 
explain to you an anecdote relating to yourself, which 
will show you what unworthy manceuvres, what means 
of all descriptions have been lately resorted to by the 
enemies of the Representatives. 

‘In March 1781,a base libel upon the affairs of Geneva 
was privately circulated at Paris. In this production, 
an attempt was made by the writer to wound your self- 
love, without reflecting that a man like you is, and 
ought to be, above such things, and to the meanness of 
allowing them to influence in the slightest degree his 
plans as a statesman. I have read this libel, and I also 
know, from one of your trusty subordinates, that it was 
represented to you as the work of the Representatives, 
and as a plot disclosed by the zeal of the Negatives. 

*« Now, those to whom the most influence has been 
ascribed in the party of the Representatives, and against 
whom an attempt has been made to excite in your mind 
the strongest prejudice—I allude to Messrs. Claviére 
and Duroverai—offer you their lives, if any body can 
prove that a single line, or a single word personally 
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offensive to you, ever came from the pen of a Repre- 
sentative. Iam convinced of their sincerity, because 
I possess the most conclusive evidence that the aristo- 
crats have either among themselves or in their pay, men 
employed in inventing calumnies and propagating them 
in foreign countries. Thus, it is pretty clear that the 
libel, of which I have here reminded you was written 
by the negatives in order that it might be attributed to 
the representatives. This is an abominable but a worn- 
out snare. And yet its effects seldom fail with the 
great, whose knowledge never prevents them from 
being basely deceived,—because the height from which 
they look, at their fellow-men, is too inaccessible to 
truth, which like virtue is simple, modest, and obscure. 

* But let us return to subjects more worthy of your 
attention than such vile, anonymous productions. 

*« Every thing leads me to believe that the Genevese 
are preparing to emigrate. The fact will be denied to 
you, or at least you will be told that it is improbable. 
You will be told that the mildness, the well-known, 
moderation of the Genevese, the attachment which it 
is impossible not to suppose the mechanics feel to their 
workshops, as the natural rendezvous of those who 
seek the productions of their art in the only country 
where it is truly honoured, do not warrant the belief 
in emigration, nor a doubt that the Genevese will 
readily bend their necks to the yoke, if firmness and 
perseverance be shown. 
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“ You will be misinformed, and you will be imposed 
upon the more successfully, because several difficulties 
in the details may occur to delay the execution of the 
plan of emigration. I trust however that you will 
think, when all these fine things are told you, that 
what I have the honour to state to you is founded upon 
the most certain information and upon undoubted 
evidence. Do not lose sight of this fact, that the 
aristocrats have the greatest interest in this emigration 
taking place, because it would weaken and ultimately 
destroy at Geneva the party which has been striving 
against them for a century past. Be assured, likewise, 
that although it is very difficult for the Genevese to 
sever the bonds that link them to their native soil, and 
the negociations of the power that would entice them 
to its dominions cannot therefore be immediately 
successful, it is impossible that Geneva can avoid being 
ultimately depopulated of all that gives her life, of 
all that feeds her industry. When the citizens and 
inhabitants ere irritated eech day by the appearance 
of an aristocracy necessarily insolent and oppressive, 
considering the narrow limits to which its movements 
and pretensions are confined—when they feel that they 
have no power to check this aristocracy, no rampart to 
defend themeelves against it;—when they are imbued 
with the degrading and painful conviction that no 
description of merit, or talent can entitle them to 
consideration—that to obtain any degree of credit, it 
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is necessary to flatter the league of the wealthy, and 
enrol themselves among the protégés of the latter,— 
be assured that they will not cease wishing for another 
order of things, and will eagerly seek another country; 
that they will leave the aristocrats to dispute pre- 
cedence with each other in old Geneva, which will 
then be deserted, impoverished, and degraded; and 
that the slightest nucleus formed to entice them to 
any country in which each can enjoy his own energy, 
will suffice to determine the majority of the rising 
generation to emigrate-and transplant from Geneva 
all that is interesting to her neighbours. 

“ When I say, ‘to any country,’ pray observe that 
the most absolute government would not hurt their self- 
love, nor discountenance their emulation to so great a 
degree as an exclusive aristocracy without counter- 
poise or rivalry. Even in monarchies, the most lowly 
subject finds no legal obstacle to his advancement in 
life. There are difficulties, it is true, but no imponsi- 
bility that the highest ambition he can without mad- 
ness conceive, shall be ultimately realised. Hope 
continually feeds his energy, if nature has given him 
any. How many valuable individuals, how many 
instruments of her honour and fame would France 
have lost, if at the head of the state there existed an 
aristocratic body which, not only by name but also by 
right, formed an impenetrable barrier between the 
throne and, the people. 
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I repeat that the inhabitants of Geneva are 
preparing to emigrate. It is evident that all the 
neighbouring powers are interested in such an event; 
because, if Geneva were only an entrepét of trade for 
Lyons and the south of France with Switzerland and 
Italy and a great part of Germany, it would still 
remain a very important city. But Geneva was the 
original source of the trade and manufactories which 
have rendered Switzerland so flourishing. It likewise 
fertilises the stony soil of Savoy, conveys thither the 
small quantity of specie that circulates there, employs 
the Savoyard day-labourers, and lastly, shares its 
abundance with that country, the most disinherited in 
Europe. Geneva exercises a similar influence over the 
French provinces in its neighbourhood. France, to 
which this rich city lent a hundred millions of livres 
during M. Necker’s administration, derives greater 
benefit than any other power from the industry of 
this little state. Independently of the consideration 
that Geneva is the only military station, already for- 
tified, which covers the kingdom from the Rhone to the 
Mediterrgnean, and defends the passage of the river, 
it appears beyond a question that every thing France 
can desire in this extremity of its dominions is, that 
Geneva should always remain populous and industrious, 
because without the aid of the Genevese, al] the cir- 
cumjacent country within = radius of ten leagues, 
would be wretched, deserted, and unknown; be- 
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cause trade alone may give life to a territory the 
soil of which is sterile, and in which agriculture can 
supply the wants of only a small number of inhabi- 
tants; and lastly, because no one is any longer ignorant, 
or has any doubt, that in a spot where nature has not 
herself placed commerce, freedom alone can create it. 
France would feel bitter regret if her natural rivals 
were enriched by the trade and industry of Geneva. 
The wounds, still recent and now generally known, 
which were inflicted upon us by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, have opened the eyes of the whole 
nation to the fatal consequences of emigrations from 
Geneva; and, I repeat, it is no longer in the power of 
the masters of the earth to prevent these emigrations 
by any other means than by a prosperous government, 
—that is to say, mild, prudent, and friendly to general 
freedom. 

“ Are there two means of rendering the government 
of Geneva such? I think not. Whatever measures 
of pacification you may have imagined in your wisdom, 
you cannot but perceive that as they have been 
preceded by an act of severity, they will be scrupu- 
lously examined by all whom they affect. 

«The new laws imposed upon the republic (for how 
ean you hope that a people surrounded by bayonets, 
will apply the term mediators to armed legislators?) 
will be proposed to the general council, or else simply 
promulgated. 
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“In the latter supposition, will any Genevese 
citizen, no matter to what party he belongs, consider 
those Jaws binding which have been forcibly dictated 
to him? Any code prepared under your inspection 
will, I am convinced, be equitable and paternal; but 
such code will be drawn up by peace-makers so foreign 
to the constitution of the country for which they are 
legislating, that very little hope can be entertained of 
the Representatives doing them justice—and if the 
effecta of prejudice are subversive of reason, it can- 
not be denied that, on the present occasion, the people 
of Geneva are justified in being at least suspicious. 
On the other hand, the Negatives, to whom you could 
never grant sufficient in their own opinion, and who 
are clever adepts at artifice, reliance, and temporising, 
will no doubt seem to acquiesce, but will resume the 
right of again troubling, at the very first opportunity, 
the political arrangements that give a new constitution 
to Geneva. 

Shall the constitution on the contrary have an 
entirely aristocratic foundation? It appears to me very 
rash to calculate for this upon the consent of the nation, 
the majority of whom will be injured in their preten- 
sions if not in their most valued rights; and nothing is 
more probable than the refusal of two thirds of the 
general council to give it their sanction. 

“*We will do without their consent,’ you may say. 
No doubt, you may easily dispense with their sanction; 
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but the foreign powers will use this as a fresh argument 
to persuade the Representatives, as they have tried to 
do ever since the troops entered Geneva, that the total 
abolition of the council general, and even of its phan- 
tom, is the first clause in the treaty that will be dictated 
by the aristocrats to their fellow-citizens, through the 
medium of the guaranteeing powers. The law of the 
strongest is a law of nations which you must not 
expect to see respected except by the weakest. A 
garrison sufficiently numerous to be feared would 
exceed the forces of this republic, which, besides, 
would be deserted the very moment such a help became 
necessary to its government. Now, either the French 
troops will never quit Geneva, or the nation will soon 
convince these aristocrats that a government without 
strength has no other rampart than public opinion and 
confidence. Shall the cabinet of Versailles, which 
you have endowed with a reputation for wisdom and 
moderation, which perhaps is the only kind of glory 
worthy the ambition of a French King,—be constantly 
agitated by the quarrels of mechanics, the uneasiness 
of the neighbours of Geneva, the clamours—too 
natural alas!—of an ant-hill which an elephant does 
not disdain to crush? A canal to join the Saone to the 
Loire would cost only five millions of livres: I doubt 
that this is twice the amount already absorbed by the 
expedition to Geneva. The ingenious Perache did 
not require much more to conquer from the Rhone and 
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the Saone the site of « great city. Will the Genevese 
aristocrats ever offer objects of such utility in exchange 
for the millions of their august protector, who certainly 
cannot doubt his power over Geneva any day he 
thinks proper to use it? What a futile occupation 
for a minister full of great views, and exercising 
his high duties, is the reconciling of parties which 
have come into such strong collision for no other 
reason than because one of them relies upon your 
eupport! 

Yes! I swear by my honour and by your glory, 
upon which our national consideration now depends,— 
by that glory which the most complete succesa at 
Geneva cannot exalt, and the apparent or real oppres- 
sion of that interesting republic will tarnish for ever,— 
that the hostile factions would never have ventured to 
commit the scandalous excesses which you considered 
yourself bound to repress, if you had prescribed peace 
equally to both parties, and especially if you had 
commanded that the peace should originate with them- 
selves. It is by ascribing importance to these dissen- 
sions that the French government has really rendered 
them important. When the aristocrats were convinced 
that at a certain period, armed with all the authority 
of the King of France, you would interfere in the 
affairs of their country, they hastened to reach and to 
push their opponents towards that period. 

“* Perhaps—and allow me to say this to you~ 

VOL. Iv. I 
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perhaps if you had appeared only invested with the 
personal consideration you enjoy, and as the minister 
of a great sovereign (and were not these two things 
sufficient to render you all-powerful at Geneva?) — 
perhaps if you had whispered to the aristocrats that 
the fault of the governors ia too often that of the 
governed ; that the magistrates of a free people are 
alwaya culpable when they disdain the esteem and 
confidence of that people, and even when they do not 
obtain it ;—perhaps the sole accents of your voice, 
of your profound and discreet reason, would have 
appeased the Genevese, and put an end to their dis- 
sensions.... Fate has not willed this, but still the 
case is not desperate. 

“Permit me, animated as I am with a pure zeal 
which encourages me, and convinces me that this 
letter cannot displesse you—permit me to state to 
you, with sincerity, and with the familiarity of a sincere 
friend of truth and humanity, all that strikes me in 
this matter. My opinion is not to be despised, for I 
have seen that which you cannot see. 

« The King of France has made himself eppear to 
the Genevese as 2 severe and angry parent. If his 
arm drops the deadly weapon he now holds, he will 
appear only as a father in the eyes of the nations 
which are observing him with alarm. Reeal the 
French troops ; they are not necessary to keep mechs- 
nics in awe, who, even in the excess of their indignation 
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and despair, have not dared to strike a single French 
soldier. The ruin of these mechanics is 30 inevitable, 
if the troubles and tumult of civil dissensions should 
continue, that their sole object is to impart to the con- 
stitution, and to the government proceeding from it, 
a permanency which would render it unnecessary 
ever after to retouch, or even to revise either, 
Recal these troops, in which the citizen of Geneva, 
accustomed to other ideas and other customs, sees 
only instruments of tyranny, destined to violate his 
thoughts even at the bottom of his soul ;—send back 
to Geneva those men in whom the citizens have con- 
fidence, and the proscription of whom maintains among 
the Genevese a sense of the injustice they accuse us of. 
The good faith of these men, and their-simple, modest, 
and indulgent patriotism, would surprise you, mis- 
understood as they are, in consequence of the storms 
which have carried them far beyond their own measures. 
Their integrity is such that their persecutora never 
dared attempt to seduce them ; and calumny has never 
been able to allege against them a single fact that 
would raise a blush upon their cheeks. Become, then, 
their benefactor ; let them owe to you their restoration 
totheir country. Their adherents will be just as blind 
without them, and will even falter in pursuing the right 
path, The great numbers of the fellow-citizens of these 
exiles who go to console them, risking, by any display 
of sympathy towards them, the displeasure of the Court 
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of France, shows the esteem and confidence which 
they enjoy. When measures of peace have prepared 
the way for the return of concord, say to the 
Genevese— 

“© Yon have, all of you, been stricken with vertigo, 
and it was for the security of your liberty itself that 
we thought it necessary to tie your hends for an in- 
stant. ‘The moment of your delirium is over; adver- 
sity has opened your eyes. Your magistrates no doubt 
mourn with their fellow-citizens ; if they did not, they 
would be unworthy of the protection of a great King. 
The citizens have tasted of the bitter fruits produced 
by a tumultuous confederacy, and have been severely 
punished. Blind as ye are, bear in mind that man can 
do nothing except by numbers; that he is strong by 
union only, and happy only by peace. The most 
powerful of monarchs is yet not powerful enough to 
bring buck peace among you, if it has not returned to 
your hearts. Negatives! you are indebted to ug for 
your safety and your freedom— respect those of your 
brethren. We restore to you, RernesENTATIVES, those 
whom you termed your chiefs, but who shall be so no 
longer. ‘To you, Macisteares, we restore those 
fellow-citizens whose good intentions and misfortunes 
alone you must now remember. We restore to all of 
you your rights as citizens. Far from you be those 
demonstrations invented by discord and hatred] Les 
there be no longer at Geneva any other party save 
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thet of the country. You are all brothers; unite as 
such, and cement your union by those domestic ar- 
rangements which foreigners cannot anticipate, and 
therefore cannot prescribe. Do not forget that these 
troubles have* arisen in your country because it has 
never possessed any efficient means, within itself, of 
putting an end to its civil dissensions. Draw these 
teans from your own constitution ; seek for peace and 
the preservation of your reciprocal rights in your 
dependence upon the law, and in the necessity of a 
mutual confidence. The troops shall leave you ; as you 
now know whether you are inaccessible or not, and can 
escape from their power. Go and try to render their 
presence for ever unnecessary; and swear that you 
will spurn from among you the parrieide who shall 
dare to murmur at the family compact which you are 
about freely to subscribe.’ 

« Impart to these few words ull the dignity and 
effect which you have so many means of doing, and 
you will see the Genevese resume their friendly con- 
ferences, and, with much docility and gratitude, ap- 
point commissioners from both parties. To facilitate 
this reconciliation, to give confidence to all parties, 
and to strike them with awe, let the plenipotentiaries 
preside at these conferences; all will then proceed 
smoothly, and every one will agree, without your 
being obliged to trouble yourself with details that will 
give to ambitious men and their friends the power of 
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deceiving you, and who cannot but tire to no purpose 
an administration whose time is valuable and its sur- 
charge of business excessive. 

* There will then be no emigrations to fear, no 
more complaints, no more calumnies, no more secret 
imputations of a not very magnanimous abuse by the 
French government of an authority which ought to be 
tutelary and not oppressive. Such accusations, which 
delude the public, often badly informed, but who 
reign despotically by opinion, and triumph over every 
known authority—such accusations, I say, always echoed 
by the public, affect fame, sharpen national hatred, 
and may hand down to the censure of posterity both 
the minister and the sovereign who had deserved the 
gratitude of their nation, of Europe, and of the age 
in which they lived. The French refugees stained 
the laurels of the most imposing of our monarchs, and 
perhaps forged the thunderbolts with which he was 
stricken towards the close of his life. 

*¢ Such a misfortune will not happen to our august 
King. He knows too well that true power is modera- 
tion—that rectitude is dignity—that oppression is 
baseness—that justice is honour. He knows that a 
giant requires not stilts to appear tall. Half the globe 
will soon be indebted to him for freedom; and he 
will soon give to Europe a noble, lasting, and salutary 
peace. O, you who are associated to his glory!—to 
that glory which monarchs so rarely obtain,—you, 
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revered moderator of a gréat empire, whose real suc- 
cess will be a source of congratulation to the whole 
human race, upon whom the faults of your predeces- 
aors have borne too heavily and for too Jong a period! 
—do not disdain to protect the liberties of a handful 
of men lately free, and worthy, I dare to assure you, 
of being so. Their salvation or their ruin is in your 
hands; and may the liberator of America never be 
termed the destroyer of Geneva!” 


We trust that this document, hitherto unpublished, 
will do honour to Mirabeau’s memory. The reader 
will appreciate this generous and philanthropic effort 
in favour of an oppressed people, when he is reminded 
that it was amid domestic tribulations and anxieties 
that Mirabeau spontaneously came forward, not before 
the public, but before the supreme authority of the 
state, as the advocate of liberal political principles, and 
the apostle of freedom. 


The letters written by Mirabeau to Chamfort * are 
the only, public documents that exist concerning the 


* Publivhed at Paris, year V. Sebastien Roch Nicholas Cham- 
fort was born in 1741 near Clermontin Auvergne, Hix “ Eloges de 
Moliare et de la Fontaine,” and three dramatic pieces—* La Jeune 
Indienne,” “Le Marchand de Smyrne,” nad “ Mustapha et Zeangir,” 
raised him into repate, which, however, seems to have since de- 
clined. In 17GI he was elected a member of the French Academy. 
He died in 1794. 
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period immediately following the unsuccessful sppeal 
from the decree of separation rendered at Aix, July 
5th 1783. No interesting facts are found in this 
correspondence, which appears to have been but little 
noticed by the public* , although several letters, really 
worthy of Mirabeau’s genius, display to great advan- 
tage the akill of the writer, the sagacity of the philo- 
sopher, and the learning of the civilian. It is true 
that, with reference to facts, few are to be found 
except insignificant details concerning Mirabean’s pecu- 
niary difficulties; the works which he thought likely 
to bring him funds ; his plans and attempts; his hopes 
and disappointments ; and lastly, concerning the inci- 
dents of an obscure affuir of gallantry, in which the 
interests of Chamfort were stipulated by Mirabeau, 
not 8 very effective agent in such a matter. These 
letters contain, besides, some obscure and entangled 
metaphysical theses, and much praise and flattery, so 
stilted that we may be permitted to doubt their sin- 
cerity, though the editort appears to have taken them 


* We bave no knowledge of any reprint of these letters during 
the laat thirty-cight years. 

+ Pierre Louis Ginguené, a literary man and a periodical writer, 
in 1791, in the * La Feuille Villageoise ;” then in the “ Decade 
Philosophique;" and lastly in the “ Mercure de France.” He is 
the auther of “ Fables, Epigrams, and other Poems ;" also of a great 
and beautiful work entitled “ Literary History of Italy,” and nume- 
rous articles in the “ Biographie Dniverselle.” He likewise edited 
the works of the poot P. D. E. Lebrun, those of Chamfort, &c. He 
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in a-serious light. Indeed this seems to have been his 
principal motive for publishing these letters; and his 
extreme admiration of Chamfort led him to suppose 
that, in this writer, Mirabeau acknowledged “ great 
superiority” over himself, and spoke to him “as 4 
disciple to his master.” 

+ We shall not assuredly discuss this strange asser- 
tion, for posterity has already settled the question, 
by placing Mirabeau and Chawfort in very different 
ranks. ; 

Neither shall we give an analysis of these lettera, 
because, in the first place, they will scarcely bear 
analysing, and in the next, they are not of sufficient 
importance to fix the attention of our readers, We 
shall merely state here that the editor placed after the 
letters a “Summary of the German Dissertation on 
the causes of the universality of the French Language, 
which shared the prize of the Berlin Academy*.” 


waa successively s member of the Committee of Public Instraction, 
Ambassador from France to the King of Sardinia, and a tribune, 
He was aloo. member of the Institute. Ginguené was born at 
Rennes in 1748, and died at Paris, November 17th 1816. 

© Forty-six pages 8vo. This prize was given, in 1784, jointly 
to Rivarol and to the author of the dissertation of which Mirabesu 
wrote ssummery. This author is not named in any of the works 
we have consulted, nor in Mirabeau’s manuscript, which states only 
that “the dissertation was read st the public meeting at Berlin by 
M. Mérian:” no doubt the leamed and ingenious philosopher Jean 
Bernard Mérisn, Director of the Class of Bellee-Lettres at the 
Academy of Berlin, He was born September 28th 1723, and died 
February 12th 1807. 
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This “summary” is an extract by Mirabeau, or at 
least revised by him, if we may judge from the manu» 
script, which is full of corrections in his handwriting. 
The extract, however, is substantial, interesting, and 
curious; it is also very remarkable in style and 
method. We shall, however, say nothing more of it, 
because il is only a simple analysis, a work of patience, 
a mere study, and not # composition of Mirabeau’s. 

Though it appears unnecessary in this place to 
dwell upon the “Lettera to Chamfort,” we shall 
nevertheless take from thew, as well as from our own 
materials, some particulars concerning Mirabeau’s 
residence in England, whither he went in August 1784. 

Two reasons induced him to go thither: one was 
the fear of being arrested in consequence of his furtive 
and rash publication of his Case in Cassation, or rather 
of the sort of preface he had written to it, which, we 
have already stated, was calculated to give offence to 
the Keeper of the Seals; the other was the necessity 
of completing the materials for his “‘ Considerations on 
the order of Cincinnatus,” a work we shall soon have 
occasion to mention. 

Mirabeau took with him on this journey, the infant 
we have already mentioned in the preface to this work, 
and at the end of Book XIII, Vol. HI. He loved this 
child, then two years old, with extreme affection, and 
it remained with him until his death. He was also 
accompanied by a young female whom he had attached 
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to his fate, and of whom we are bound to say a few 
words. 

We must premise that this connexion, though irre- 
gular, was not a public scandal like the former Héatson ; 
and in spite of the situation in which the young 
woman was placed, she never ceased to command the 
vespect and affection of all who knew her: a just 
reward for the exquisite qualities with which she con- 
trived to cover the only blemish that could be imputed 
to her. To this we may add that she inspired Mirabeau 
with an attachment of a nature very different from, 
and much more durable than, any former connexion 
of a similar description. 

Henrietta Amelia, born May 15th 1765, was a 
natural daughter of Onno Zwier Van Haren*, who 
acquired great renown in Holland by the ability he 
displayed in the highest public employments, and by 
his great talents, in history and high literature. At 
fourteen years of age, she lost her excellent father, and 
having only a very small annuity to live upon, the 
interesting orphan was placed as a boarder in @ convent 
at Paris.- Here Mirabeau became acquainted with her 
about the beginning of 1784. She had no relations, 
no frienda, no experience, and no power of defence. 
Subdued by the pity with which Mirabeau’s misfor- 
tunes inspired her, and seduced by the magic of his 


* Born at Lecuwarden (Friesland) in 1718, and died at Amsterdam 
in 1779, 
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Tanguage, she united herself to him, consented to follow 
him, and for several years strongly fixed him by her 
beauty, her good sense, and the power of a virtue the 
more touching because a single fault rendered her as 
modest as she was gentle and sbrinking,—as well as by 
the truly maternal care she bestowed upon the child 
beloved by Mirebeau, and which she had adopted as 
her own’*. 

Accustomed to meet with all sorts of accidents in his 
travels, Mirabeau was nearly lost in crossing the 
Channel+t. Shortly after his arrival, he gave an account 
of his impressions in a letter, part of which we insert 


© Henrietta Amelia ie slways mentioned under the name of 
Madame de Nehra, an anagram of the name of Haren. Mirabeau, 
in his poethomous letters, hes alluded only once or twice to Madame 
de Nebra, whom we mention because several public eventa ara 
connected with her name; snd as we shall make her known by quo- 
tations from unpublished documents only, we think it right to insert 
here « few words concerning her in the “ Letter to Chamfort.” 

“I bave = companion of my fate, amiable, mild and good, and 
whote beaaty would infallibly have rendered her rich, if her excel- 
Jent mora] qualities had not withheld her.” (p. 76.) “My companion 
is, as you have seen her, beautiful, mild, good, even-tempered, fall of 
qourage and of that charm of sensibility which makes every thing 
‘bearable, even the evils it produces.” (p. 87.) “You shall see her 
angelic countenance, her penetrating gentleness, the magic fascina- 
tion that surrounds her.” (p. 81.) “I wear to you, my friend, in 
all the sincerity of my soul, that I am not worthy of her, and that 
her mind is of a superior cast, in tenderness, delicacy, and good- 
tees.” (p. 92.) 

+ Letters to Chamfort, p. 48. 
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here, because in it will be found the subjects that 
nsually occupied his thoughts. 

« The approaches to London are of a rustic beauty 
of which not even Holland has furnished models (I 
should rather compare them to some valley in Switzer- 
land); for—and this very remarkable fact immediately 
catches an experienced eye—this domineering people 
are, beyond every thing, agriculturists in their island; 
and it is this that has so long saved them from their 
own delirium. I felt my heart strongly and deeply 
moved as I passed through this highly cultivated and 
prosperous land, and I said to myself—‘ Wherefore 
this emotion 80 new to me?’ These country-seats 
compared with ours are mere country boxes. Several 
parts of France, even in the worst of its provinces, 
and all Normandy, through which I have just passed, 
are assuredly more beautiful in natural scenery than 
this country. There are to be found here and there 
in France, especially in our own province, noble edi- 
fices, splendid establishments, immense public works, 
vast traces of the most prodigious efforts of man; and 
yet here I am delighted much more than I was ever 
surprised in my own country, by the things I have 
mentioned. It is because here nature is improved and 
not forced; it is because these roads, narrow but 
excellent, do not remind me of forced or average 
labour, except to lament over the country in which 
such labour is known ; it is because this admirable state 
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of cultivation shows me the respect paid to property; 
it is because this care, this universal cleanliness is « 
speaking symptom of welfare; it is because all this 
tural wealth is in nature, near to nature, and according 
to nature, and does not, like splendid palaces sur- 
rounded with hovela, betray the excessive inequality of 
fortunes, which is the scource of so many evils; it is 
because all tells me that here the people are some- 
thing—thst every man enjoys the development and 
free exercise of his faculties, and that I am in another 
order of things*.” 

‘We insert also another passage, in which again 
appeara the man continually pre-occupied with the 
interests of freedom; and we give this extract the 
more readily because, on the one hand, the letters to 
Chamfort are, 2s we have already said, very little 
known, and on the other, because Mirabeau’s precari- 
ous and painful situation in England prevented him 
from writing, according to his first intention, the 
observations which the British constitution naturally 
suggested to a mind like his, 

“Tam not an enthusiast in favour of Englend, and 
I now know sufficient of that country to tell you that 
if its constitution is the best known, the application of 
this constitution is the worst possiblet; and that if 

* Letters from Mirabean to Chamfort, pp. 50, 51. 


+ In 1778, Mirabeau wrote: “When will the English perceive 
that the systems introduced into the councils of their court have 
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the Englishman is, as a social man, the most free in 
the world, the English people are the least free of any*. 
** © * © What then is freedom, since the small portion 
of it found in one or two laws, places in the firat rank 
a nation so little favoured by nature? What may a 
constitution not effect, when this one, though incom- 
plete and defective, saves and will save for some time 
to come the most corrupt people in the universe from 
their own corruptiont? How great must be the 
influence of 2 smal] number of data favourable to the 
human species since this people—ignorant, supersti- 
ous, obstinate (for they are all this), covetous, and very 
near to Punic faith, are better than most other nations, 


prodigiouly advanced in ther country the work of despotism? 
How buily applied sn practice is the beautiful theory of their 
government! And bow ill-compoeed, and 1!l-combiued are the parties 
constituting their legislative assemblies!" — Lettres de Cachet, 
vol. i. p. 282. 

* Letters to Chamfort, p. 69. 

+ Eighteen months previously, Mirabeau wrote in a work never 
published, but which sfforded us some extracts added to our account 
of the suit for » esparstion carried on st Aix in 1788,—we allude to 
the “Letters addressed to = former Magistrate concerning the suit 
between the Count and Countess of Mirabeau ” 

«Will England be adduced as an objection? But that State 
in constituted! The English have a country!—and thie is the 
reason why the people the most fanatic, the most ignorant and the 
‘moet corrupt in the whole world, have a public spirit, civic virtues, 
and incredible success, even in the midst of their delirium. This is 
the reason why, despite of nature, they have assumed the first rank 
among nations !’” 
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known, because they enjoy a small portion of civil 
liberty *.” 

In the beginning of February 1785, Madame de 
Nehra left London for Paris, in order to make prepa- 
rations for her friend’s return thither. Mirabeau wrote 
to her frequently, and we here transcribe one of his 
letters, because it contains an interesting fact, and 
places his character in a most favourable light; for he 
assuredly could never have guessed that his letter would 
be published. 

“The day after your departure, my kind friend, I 
had a serious alarm which has not diminished my just 
melancholy. It was thought that the plague was in 
London, and you may well suppose that I blessed 
Providence for your departure! But judge to what 
agony I saw you exposed, if this dreadful scourge, let 
Joose here, intercepted all correspondence with the rest 
of the world, and left your friend amid devastation 





* Letters to Chamfort, p. 69, In reference to the imperfections 
of the British constitution, and especially to the abuses and inefli- 
ciency of the national representation, Mirabeau says elsewhere,— 

“ A wan must be an Englishman to have a right to speak against 
the English. It appears as if hitherto other nations were to be 
‘eonsoled by being talked to about the defects of the English con- 
atitution, and its abuses. This resembles those individuals wearing 
slight bonds who go and complain to slaves loaded with heavy chains. 
It ia not considered that the bonds do not destroy any of the sensi- 
bility, whilst the chains destroy all feeling.”—“ Considerations on 
the Order of Cincinnatus,” noter upon a writing by Dr. Price, 
p- 849. 
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and death, without your possessing any human means, 
I do not say of relieving him, but of knowing whether 
he still breathed, or whether he had perished. These 
dreadful fears, which had already driven several families 
suddenly into the country, fortunately subsided almost 
as soon as they were raised; but I spent a cruel day 
and a cruel night, not assuaged assuredly by the neces- 
sity of concealing from you the cause of my alarm. 
This was what gave rise to it. A woman seized with 
putrid fever attended with the most alarming symptoms, 
was taken to one of the hospitals, where, in the course 
of the day, the disease carried off three other patients, 
and the surgeon who attended them. A guard was 
immediately sent to the hospital, and it was in com- 
templation to wall up the ward, and place a cordon of 
troops round the building. This was sufficient to fill 
the whole city with dread, and to rouse into activity 
the thieves with which it swarms. Fortunately there 
were no deaths on the following day, at least in the 
suspected ward, and the alarm began to subside. ‘Thus 
I had, as you perceive, a pretence for following you 
very closely; but, besides that the plague is not, in 
my mind, the greatest of dangers, far from it—how 
could I have deserted a country smitten with so dread- 
ful a calamity? I know that, being neither s public 
man nor an Englishman, I was by no means bound to 
eonsider Great Britain my post, although circum- 
stances had stationed me there at sucha juncture. But 
VOL. Iv. x 
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T fear this’is rather an evasion than a reason, Iam 
not an Englishman, but I am a man; and whoever 
loses not his presence of mind is always a public man 
on a day of calamity. Besides, Elliot * is so much my 
brother, I owe him a devotedness so entire and affec- 
tionate, and he would have found himself in such 8 
state of embarrassment, being the only man in his 
family, which is surcharged with women and children, 
that I should never have had the courage to desert 
him ¢.” 

The real object of Madame de Nehra’s journey was 
to ascertain whether it was true, as Mirabeau had been 
informed, that he might return to Paris without any 
ground of apprehension for his safety. But calumny 
had been busy with him during his absence: the public 
authorities were persuaded that he had gone to Eng- 
land to write a work against themselves. They sup- 
posed that he was anxious to return merely to com- 
plete his materials, and clandestinely prepare his work 
for publication. Madame de Nehra had therefore 
strong grounds for personal alarm, which she commu- 


* Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards Earl of Minto, born April 23rd 
1751, Governor of Corsica in 1794, Ambassador at Vienna in 1799, 
and Governor-general of India in 1807. The Earl of Minto died 
June 21st 1814. He had been Mirsbesu’s schoolfellow st the 
Abbé Choquart’s, and ever after held the first rank among Mirabean’s 
most constant, most useful, and most illustrious friends. 

+ Unpublished letter from Mirabean to Madame de Nehra, dated 
‘March 8th 1788. 
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nicated to her friend, and in reply to her letter on this 
occasion, he wrote the following :-— 

“I did not receive your terrible letter till to-day, 
and should have immediately set out for Paris, if Elliot 
had not opposed it with the most affectionate mstances. 
Yet he brought me to his way of thinking only by 
convincing me that it was very important we should 
not both at once run the same risks. He had great 
difficulty in bringing me to his opinion, although his 
entreaties were attended with the most affectionate and 
most touching interest, independently of my concern 
for his situation—for he is very ill. I would at first 
listen to nothing ; my head was full of your danger and 
embarrassments. But at length the probability of my 
hearing from you to-morrow ; the remark, true enough, 
that your third letter, though it reached me before 
your second, but was written subsequently, was in a 
somewhat calmer strain ; and the certainty that at this 
moment I should rather increase than diminish your 
danger, have forced from me the promise not to stir 
until I hear further from you. But, good God !—what 
a state of'anxiety Iam in! Whata fate ismine! Who 
could have foreseen — who would not have been horror- 
stricken at the idea, that the most absurd of calumnies 
would have armed against me so many enemies, and 
have cooled so many pretended friends? I, in London 
for the purpose of writing against my country !—and 
because you assert the contrary, you have to fear an 

x2 
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act of authority! Really, my sweet friend, it is im- 
possible to get rid of my alarm when so closely con- 
nected with the object of my affection; otherwise I 
should deem very absurd the fears with which you 
have been inspired, perhaps to detach you from me 
and sever our connexion.... Yet, great God! if 
these fears were well founded—if those wicked people 
should not even require e pretence—if the hatred of 
my enemies were to bear upon you alone |—the very 
thought drives me mad. Do not remain a moment 
at Paris, What is the world’s opinion to me, com- 
pared with your safety? What care I about the ap- 
probation of pretended friends, who may waver and 
doubt instead of freeing you from the weight of em- 
barrassment under which you may be crushed? Of 
what value in my estimation is any interest compared’ 
with the happiness of seeing you? Set out and come 
hither to a free country, and, in the bosom of friend- 
ship, brave both calumniators and tyrants. My gentle 
friend, my attachment for you cannot increase, but 
how should my gratitude not increase when your 
heroism, at so tender an age, inspires every body with 
admiration? Your letter has made all who.have read 
it sched tears* © © © *, 

“« You had resolved to go to Versailles. What have 
you done there ?—how were you received? What a 
worry for your mind!—what a place for your sim. 
plicity! How little has nature qualified you or me 
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for such 2 place !—you who are so gentle and yet so 
proud—I, who, though kind-hearted, am so intract- 
able when I encounter haughtiness and duplicity, 
stupidity and despotism ;—and both of us so wedded 
to domestic happiness and peaceful enjoyments*.” 

This state of uneasiness lasted some time longer, 
and occasioned several other letters upon these seme 
subjects, which we refrain from transcribing, as they 
would occupy too much space. 

Mirabeau, tired of waiting for a formal permission, 
ventured to return to Francet, whither we shall follow 
him as soon as we have given a summary account of 
the works which occupied him in London during a 
reaidence of six months in that city. 

We have stated that Mirabeau took with him .o 
London, in a state of great progress, the work which 
appeared September 20th 1784, under the title of 
* Considerations upon the Order of Cincinnatus t.” 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madame de Nehre, dated 
‘March 10th 1785. 

+ He reached Paris the 27th March, before he conld have known 
anything of « letter written on the 24th by the Baron de Breteuil, 
and which Peuchet, who publishes everything, has inserted in his 
work, vol. ii. p. 315, 

$ “Or, Imitation of an Anglo-American pamphlet,” by the Count 
of Mirabean ; followed by several documents relative to this insti- 
tution; by « letter from General Washington, sccompanied with re~ 
marke by the French anthor ; by a letter from the late M. Turgot, 
Minister of State in France, to Dr. Price, on the American laws ; 
and by « translation of s pamphlet by Dr. Price, entitled “ Obser~ 
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The peace, signed January 20th 1783, had recog: 
nised the independence of the United States of Ame- 
rica, so gloriously freed from the yoke of Great 
Britain *. Soon after, a society composed of American 





vationa on the Importance of the American Revolution, and the 
Mesns of making it » Benefit to the World, accompanied with the 
translator's reflections and notes.” London: J. Johnson, 1784. 
A volume 8vo. of 884 pages, with the following epigraph:— The 
glory of soldiers cannot be completed without acting well the part of 
Citizens,” 

Mirabeau put his name to this work, It was the first time he 
bad done eo. 

“I never published anything under a name which my father 
has rendered difficult to beart, I have hitherto considered myself 
justified in not acknowledging the first essays of a man atill young, 
aud who, more than another, wants maturity. 

“ T should have done the same thing much longer, and perhaps 
always; but well-known circumstances having forced me to quit my 
country, I consider myself bound in futare to publish none but my 
avowed productions. Were I to negtect this precaution, people 
would not fail to ascribe to me works calculated to involve me im 
difficulties. I protest, then, that in fotore, ell that does not bear 
my name will be falecly attributed to me; and I hope that those 
who honour me with their hatred will perceive that I shall not be 
more timid from having taken such an engagement.”—Preface to 
the “ Considerations on the Order of Cincinnatus,” pp. iii. and iv. 

Mirabean had also announced this intention to Chamfort, for fear, 
he eaid, “ of the authorship being impeted to him of the vile anony- 
mous trash that pullulates in Loudon.” —Letters to Chamfort, p. 65. 

© At the moment of shaking off » yoke which hed become in- 
tolerable, the Americana publicly stated their grounds of complaint 
against the mother country. Thia manifesto had struck Mirebesu, 








+ Mirsbeao, from conviction, always spoke thus concerning his 
father, perbape mors as 8 thinker than as s writer. 
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officers, was formed under the name of “ Association 
of the Cincinnati*,” and an external badge was con- 
ferred, in order, as it was said, to perpetuate the 
remembrance of the war of independence. This 
species of order of knighthood, rendered hereditary 
by its first statutes, formed « strange contrast with 
the events and results which it purported to comme- 
morate. Some Americans considered it dangerous to 
liberty, and calculated to change republican institu- 
tions in their very origin, by introducing into them 
the element of a titled aristocracy. A pamphlet on 


then detained in the donjon of Vincennes, This is what he wrote 
on the subject :— 

“ Tho sublime manifesto of the United Staten of America has 
‘been generally applauded. God forbid that I should protest against 
the public opinion on this subject—I who, were I not in prison, 
would go to them, to learn from as well as to fight for them. Bat I 
would ask, whether the powers which have contracted alliances with 
them—and this especially applies to France, their principal allyp— 
have dared to read this manifesto, end to interrogate their consciences 
after having read it? I would ask if, at this time, there ia a go- 
vernment in Europe, the Swiss and Dutch Confederacies, and the 
British Isles alone excepted, which, were it judged according to the 
declaretion of the Congress made 4th July 1776, would not be de- 
prived of its power? I would ask whether, of the thirty-two Kings 
of the third race of our monarchs, more than two-thirds have uot 
been much more guilty towarda their subjects, than the Kings of 
Great Britain have been towards the British Colonies ?"—Letires 
ede Cachet, vol. i. p. 284. 

* This was an allusion to the retirement of Washington, who, on 
resigning the command of the Republican armies, withdrew to Vir- 
Ginis, where he cultivated his estate. 
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the whject was published in America; Mirabean, at 
the request of Dr. Franklin, undertook to tranalate it. 
It may easily be supposed that he would gladly have 
performed the task even without such a request, if we 
may judge from his previous opinions, and from what 
he says concerning the object of his work. 

“Such a subject is one of inspiration, especially 
when the writer exposes a theory which is almost his 
own, and the practice of which has directed and con- 
stituted his whole life It is, however, a curious and 
remarkable thing tha! philosophy and freedom have 
raised their heads in tye middle of Paris to warn the 
New World of the perils of servitude, and point out 
to it from afar the dangers that threaten its posterity. 
Never did eloquence defend a more noble cause. 
Perhaps a corrupt people may enlighten a new people. 
Instructed by their own evils, they may teach others 
to avoid such evils, and servitude itself may prove 
useful by becoming the school of freedom *.” 

Mirabeau had prepared this work at Paris; but he 
inereased it in England by a translation of the “Ob- 
servations” by Dr. Price, a respectable English econo- 
mist and civilian, “On the Importance of the Ame- 
rican Revolution, and the Means of making it & 
Benefit to the World; ” also by reflections which, it 
seems, were principally written by the celebrated ad- 
vocate Targett; by a letter, in which, in 1778, 


* Letters‘to Chamfort, p. 29. + Ibid. p. 61. 
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Target bad expressed his opinion on the defects of 
the American constitution *; and by snother letter 
written by Dr. Price, with a similar intention. 

This work has fallen intoa species of oblivion, which 
may be accounted for not only by the ephemeral and 
limited nature of the subject, but likewise by the 
manner in which the author has treated it, and by 
the incoherence of several pieces that he incorporated 
with it, an addition since attributed to a desire of 
increasing the size of the volume, in order that it might 
fetch a higher pricet. 





* Mirabeau’s eneraies did not fail to detract from the merit of his 
work by representing it to be s servile and literal translation. Two 
years later, he publicly defended himself, in the following terms, 
against this unjust imputation. 

“1 have stated my book upon the Cincinnati to be an imitation 
of an Anglo-American pamphlet. In my preface I mention the 
eheet of this Adamus Burke, who, it is said, claima my work, And 
if thosa who now quote it, had only read it, they would have under- 
stood that they could not very easily succeed in making a thick 
volume, twice translated into English (in London and in America), 
and about to be published in German, pass for a trensintion of 
sixteen octavo or twenty-four duodecimo pages; for the very esti- 
moble pamphlet of Aidamus Burke has been published in both these 
forms. However, and not to appear more modest than I am, I 
confess that if I could translate 20, I shonld do nothing but trans- 
late.”—Introduction to the paper on Moses Mendelssohn, and the 
political reform of the Jews, p. 3, note. 

+ Whatever judgment the public may have pronounced upon this 
book, we have proof that Mirabean was not dissatisfied with it 
himself. This ie what he says in his Letters to Manvillon, an 
enlightened and severe critic. 

*«T confess that I set some value upon my ‘ Considerations on the 
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The original work was only a small pamphlet, long 
enough perhaps for the discussion of s passing political 
question. Mirabeau, who has spun it out to a volume, 
could succeed in doing so only by forced developments, 
which he had no other means of effecting than by 
exaggerating beyond measure his objections, and sup- 
posing that the sharing of a few ribands and medals 
among the heroic founders of a great republic, would 
overthrow it the very day after its foundation; and this 
too by causes of ruin which generally arise only during 
the lengthened progress of time, the forgetfulness of 
principles, the desuetude of the laws, the alteration 
of institutions, and the corruption of morals. 

Hence, we confess with regret, have arisen prolixity 
and repetitions, declamation and injustice, and the 


Onder of Cincinnatus.’ It appears to me that, in this work, there is 
good philosophical feeling, and good oratory; the part relating to the 
decorated patriciate seems to me new; sud I cannot but think that 
the subject haa been examined in all its bearings. It ie, of all I 
ever wrote, that with which Iam the least dissatisfied.” (p. 28.) 

1s has been asserted by several writers, and among others by Gin- 
gnené, the editor of Mirsbean’s Letters to Chamfort (note, p. 30), 
thet Chamfort wrote a considerable part of the “Considerations 
upon the Order of Cincinnstas,” and especially “the most brilliant 
parts.” This assertion is wholly untrue, and proves very little 
sequaintance with the style of sither of these two writers. To any 
person free from prejudice, who will read the work with atteation, it 
would be as difficult to discover the least traces of Chamfort's style, 
an it is easy to recogniee that of Mirabeau, who is one among the 
few distinguished writers that take little trouble to vary their style 
and manner, “ 
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sault of not proving any thing by attempting to prove 
too much, 


Some short time before his departure from Londen, 
Mirabean published another work, suggested to him by 
particular circumstances. 

One of the stipulations in the treaty of Munster 
(1648), secured to Holland the monopoly of the navi- 
gation of the mouths of the Scheldt. Vessels entering 
from the ses, could not, in ascending that river, pass 
the assamed boundary line that crossed it from the 
points corresponding with the frontiers separating the 
United Provinces from the Low Countries, which 
latter then belonged to Austria. The same line also 
formed the limits at which all boats coming from the 
interior of the continent—that is to say, from the Low 
Countries—were to stop in descending the Scheldt. 

In 1784, the Emperor of Austris, Joseph II, began by 
claiming the abolition of this monopoly, the legitimate 
possession of which did not appear to him sufficiently 
established by time,—a species of title which the inno- 
vating monarch held in but slight account. He soon 
afterwards proclaimed the freedom of the Scheldt, and 
announced that he should consider any opposition or 
resistance by the Dutch, a declarstion of war. The 
Dutch, justified by possession during s century and 
half, excited by the interests of their vast trade, per- 
hapa even of their political existence, and encouraged 
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by the secret support of France and England, loudly 
declared their refusal to admit the claim, and made 
vast preparations for defending their right. A great 
collision therefore appeared imminent between the two 
powers and their respective allies. 

The struggle fortunately took place only between 
two celebrated writers, who on this occasion appeared 
to have changed sides. Linguet*, the avowed sup- 
porter of despotism, declared for the Emperor Joseph 
II, who appeared tobe defending the general interest 
of all against the private interests of a few. Mira- 
beau, the apostle of freedom, maintained a con- 
trary proposition, that is to say, he supported the cause 
of the Dutch. Although, from feeling and principle, 
he was favourable to the most complete system of com- 
mercial freedom, nevertheless, on the present occasion, 
he defended a treaty of restriction, the original motive 
of which srose perhaps more from prudential consi- 
derations than from any selfish calculation of exclusive 
benefit. ‘[o avoid the imputation of inconsistency 





* Peuchet, in speaking of this controversy, makes a singular 
blunder: he supposes, vol. ii. p. 829, that Linguet replied to Mira- 
beau, whereas it was Mirabeau who replied to Linguet. The same 
mistake seoms to have been made in page 162, No. 5, of the 
“Révue de Paris,” where the writer eays that Mirebean was beaten by 
Linguet, an expression by no means clear, when it is considered, 
Jet, That Linguet’s reply, supposing he ever wrote one, has never 
been quoted ; 2nd, That the wish expressed by Mirabean, and advo- 
cated by him, was realised almost immediately after his publication. 
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and deserting his favourite theories, he attempted to 
prove a fact, the consequences to be apprehended from 
which warranted an apparently Jess liberal system of 
policy. This fact was, that a coalition of the Northern 
powers existed to weaken and afterwards subdue those 
of the South. He undertook to prove that the freedom 
of the mouths of the Scheldt was one of the means of 
auccess which would best second the plans of the 
Northern league, by ruining Holland, and thus 
depriving the South of one of its most useful ram- 
parts. Hence he inferred that bold and decisive 
measures, and even a partial war, would have the 
advantage of settling the question before the political 
knot had become so intricate that it was impossible to 
untie it, and of preventing a general conflagration 
among the powers interested. 

Such was the subject of the work which Mirabeau 
published December 28th 1784, entitled: ‘* Doubts 
on the freedom of the Scheldt claimed by the Emperor; 
and on the probable Causes and Consequences of this 
claim. By the Count of Mirabeau*.” 

It is not’ necessary to dwell any longer upon this 
work. It ix well known that the event was conform. 
able to Mirabeau’s views, that is to say, that Joseph II 
gave up his pretensions on condition that Holland 

* London, 8vo, 168 pages, with an Appendix of 40 peges. It 


bore this epigraph: Bellum jure gentium perpetua pacie causa 
movetwr. Gravina de Orig. Jur. Civ. 11, 14. 
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should pay the expenses of his preparations. We are 
assuredly far from supposing that Mirabeau’s pamphlet 
had any influence in producing this result. We do 
not even think that it increased his reputation as a 
political writer, or that he derived any other advantage 
from it than the few pounds which his publisher paid 
for it, and which his extreme poverty rendered very 
acceptable. But whatever may be the blemishes of 
this hasty production, from its want of method and 
precision, and its bloated style, it certainly does honour 
to Mirabeau’s memory, by giving further proof of his 
courageous philanthropy and political sagecity. 
Several biographers, with reference to the “Con- 
siderations on the Order of Cincinnatus,” and the 
« Doubts on the Freedom of the Scheldt,” have im- 
puted to Mirabeau motives of pecuniary interest which, 
as much and perhaps more than his political convic- 
tions, induced him to write at this period*, We 
readily edmit that the fact is not unfounded, But 
ought not the censure to fall to the ground before 
this too certain fact, that Mirabeau was writing for 
his actual bread? He had neither estates, nor an- 





* Peuchet speaks of « prolizity which appears to have no other 
object than the want of filling up # volume.” (Vol. ii: p. 829.) Now, 
we may fairly ask whether such » reproach is not singular from 
man who, all his life, has made up books from other books, and has 
published on Mirsbeau’s life, four volumes, entirely composed of 
documents before published, without the addition of = single new 
fact, or a single unpublished sentence? 
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nuities, nor offices, nor appointments, nor pension— 
not even his dotal pension, which was contested; in 
short, he had no income at all. Is it not evident that, 
under these circumstances, the fruits of his Isbour 
were the only means he possessed for providing food 
for himself and those dependent upon him? Who 
then, without injustice, can impute to him his literary 
labours as 8 crime, especially on considering that after 
his release from prison he wrote only upon matters of 
general interest; that, in moat cases, he wrote under 
the excitement of real conviction ; that in those in- 
stances where his conviction is doubtful, he lays down 
no propositions that, if they could be attacked, might 
not be ably defended and with good faith; and that, 
with the exception of his ‘Correspondence from 
Berlin,” of which we shall speak when the time comes, 
he never published a single thing really blameable, or 
bearing the remotest resemblance to the hideous 
rhapsodies which hunger tore from his pen in the 
donjon of Vincennes. 

Although firmly resolved to avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, bringing any portion of the private life into 
those parts of the present work devoted to the public 
life, we cannot terminate our account of Mirabeau's 
residence in England without refuting two calumnious 
assertions made by his principal biographer. 

Peuchet, immediately after mentioning the “‘ Doubts 
on the Freedom of the Scheldt,” fixes this period, 
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December 1784, a8 that of Sophie’s death, though we 
have proved, in another place, that she died five years 
subsequently. 

Speaking of this same period he also seys: ‘* Mira- 
beau experienced real grief at the loss of the young 
and interesting Countess of Nehra. The life of tor- 
ment and necessity which she led during the three 
years she spent with him, her journey to England, and 
her troubles at Paris, brought her to the grave.”— 
Vol. iii, p, 332, 

Here again Peuchet invents when he is ignorant of 
facts; and during three pages of declamatory lamen- 
tation he so manages his inventions, that they become 
calumnies. He concludes in these terms :— 

“It is, then, true that Mirabeau was destined to 
cause the misfortune of every woman who repaid his 
passion with the most tender affection. ‘They who 
sacrificed to him duty, fortune, peace and happiness, 
were the victims of their fatal attachment.” 

This is certainly a severe sentence, which has not 
been lost for Peuchet’s successors, for we give the 
following paraphrase, which is even much more highty 
coloured than the original text :— 

« At this period (1784) died the Countess of Nehra. 
Poverty, mental affliction, futigue, her journeys from 
Paris, and uneasiness regarding the future, brought 
her to the grave. The destiny of this amiable woman 
is as painful to relate as that of the sensible and 
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unhappy Sophie. Does the reader not imagine that 
he is reading the tale of Tux Vampine? All the 
females who approach this species of Lord Ruthven, 
die of misery and of love. ‘This man drags them 
without fear or remorse through shame and poverty, 
until the grave opens to receive them*.” 

‘These sentences, and those which follow them, are 
no doubt very eloquent; but there is a very strong 
fact to oppose to them: Madame de Nehra did not die 
in 1784, but June 24th 1818; she thus outlived Mira. 
beau more than twenty-seven years. Though he was 
generally an inconstant lover, he was an affectionate 
and useful friend, and he never ceased to cherish this 
Iady as fondly as she loved him. He left her 20,000 
francs by his will, in which she was the second person 
named—the author of this work being the first. 

The other fact mentioned by Peuchett, and after- 
wards, on his authority, by the writer in the ‘‘ Revue 
de Paris,” relates to a copying clerk named Hardi, 
whom Mirabeau employed at Paris and sent for when 
in London. 

Peuchet’s account is both absurd and unfounded. 
We have a statement of the affair written by Madame 
de Nehra, which we do not publish on account of its 
length, though it is interesting and bears the imprint 


* 1831. Revue de Paris, vol, xxiv. No. 8. March 20th, p, 162. 
+ Vol. ii. p. $18, 
VOL, IV. L 
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of trath. We shall reduce our explanation of this 
circumstance to as few words as possible. 

Mirabeau, on Jeaving Paris, being uncertain as to 
what might occur to him, confided to Hardi some very 
secret papers, relating to himself, his mother, and other 
persons, especially some females whose names we are 
not called upon to mention, as they have been noticed 
by none of our predecessors. When, on Hardi’s 
arrival, Mirabeau asked for his papers, they were not 
forthcoming, and he could not obtain even the slightest 
explanation. Alarmed at the idea of the possible, nay 
probable danger of a furtive publication which might 
be imputed to him as a crime, he consulted with his 
friends, including Sir Gilbert Elliot, all of whom 
advised an action at law, as the surest way of justifying 
himself by anticipation. Hardi was accordingly pro- 
secuted by Mirabeau, and not Mirabeau by Hardi, as 
Peuchet states *, for the restitution of a deposit, and 
not for robbery. Sir Gilbert Elliot in person stated 
the case to the Court, adding the advice he had given 
to the complainant, and his own share in the trans- 
action. Hardi was sent to prison, and formed so correct 
a judgment upon his own case, that he never ventured, 
at least then and openly, to utter a word of the recri- 
ination asserted by Peuchet ; though it is more than 
probable that, after such severe treatment, the thought 
of recrimination would naturally have occurred to his 





* Vol ii. p. $18, 
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mind, especially in a country the laws of which would 
have favoured such a defence. 

This is the exact truth concerning s fact which 
Peuchet has so misrepresented as to disgrace Mira- 
beau’s memory. But whence this animosity?—and 
how can such ignorance be accounted for? We seek 
not to explain the animosity, for we have never been 
able to discover its cause. The ignorance is easily 
accounted for, because Peuchet undertook to write 
Mirabean’s life without any knowledge of it, except from 
documents previously published. He could obtain no 
materials from Madame du Saillant, who refused him 
her confidence, more especially as the individual alone 
charged to justify Mirabeau’s memory, and who now 
addresses the reader, was with her at the period of 
Peuchet’s application. This biographer, however, bent 
upon writing s voluminous work, sought his materials 
from all sources, without care, judgment, or choice. 
With regard to the law proceedings between Mirabeau 
and Hardi, he took his version from a disgraceful libel 
published March 27th 1787, entitled ** Considerations 
on the ‘Denunciation of Stock-jobbing,’” and from 
another pamphlet written by some pretended cham- 
pion of Necker. The second of these libels is nothing 
more than a copy of the first, which was partly 
written under Hardi’s dictation. We may add, that 
Peuchet did not examine this document throughout, 
which every judicious and candid biographer would 

L@ 
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have rejected at s single glance, because the fury, exag- 
geration, and falsehood of hatred are stamped upon 
every sentence. We repeat, that Peuchet did not even 
read it with common attention, although he has trans- 
lated several of its pages*, for otherwise it would have 
informed him that Madame de Nehra, whose death he 
states to have taken place in 1784, was still alive in 
1787, as the libel in question speaks of her in most 
defamatory terms, as of a diving persont. 

Mirabeau, while in London, had conceived a hope 
of writing some great literary work which would have 
afforded him permanent means of subsistence. For 
instance, such an undertaking as that which we have 
already stated he had planned at Vincennes,—that is to 
say, 8 methodical series of extracts from the valuable 
but confused compilation entitled «* Memoirs of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettrea.” He had 
likewise imagined a work entitled « Le Conservateur,” 
which should contain a selection of pieces from old 
works, almost forgotten from the daily increase of new 
publications,—an increase then very sensible, but the 
progress of which has since been prodigious and incal- 





* Vol iii. pp. 98 to 102. 

+ Mirsbesn was much affected at this libel, which he mentions 
ine letter to Mauvillon :-— 

‘I want to prepare Madame de Nehra for the perusal of a hor- 
vible libel against myself, in which she is atrocionsly, gratuitously, 
and calamnionsly insulted. He for whom she suffers must at lenst 
console her."—P, 294, 
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culable. These plans were at first listened to, but 
afterwards rejected by the timid London publishers, 
who seemed to have but little of the speculating spirit 
of their nation®. Mirabeau was therefore compelled 
to confine his labours to the two works he published 
there ; and we know of no other written by him in 
London, and unpublished, except the beginning of 
History of Geneva, the autograph manuscript of which 
we gave to the late M. Etienne Dumont t of Geneva, 
when he last visited Paris, in April 1826, and a 
sermon on the immortality of the soul, composed for 
a young refugee clergyman. This latter geutleman 
had been recommended from Geneva to Mirabeau, who 
drew him from poverty, not by pecuniary aid, which 





* There is reason to believe that Mirabesu did not meet with 
more encouragement in his own country, if it be true (a fact we 
can neither affirm nor deny) thet a prospectus was circulated at 
Paris, as is asserted in the “ Mémoires Secrets pour servir & I’ His- 
toire de la Republique des Lettres.” (London: John Adamson. 
Vol. xxxi. pp. 91,93. February 10th aod 11th 1786. 

+ Etienne Dumont, » native of Geneva, known principally by 
his translations of, and commentaries upon, the writings of Jeremy 
Bentham, Etienne Dumont was very intimate with Mirabeau in 
1789, and wrote several political works for him. In 1831, a volume 
was published under the title of “ Recollections of Mirabeau,” being 
8 series of fragmenta end notes which Etienne Dumont had not in- 
tended for publication, ut least in the state they were then in, and 
which he himeelf termed a simple sketch, » qualification the editor 
bus preserved—not in the title-page, but in his Preface. We shall, 
hereafter, have occasion to notice these “ Recollections ” by Etienne 
Dumont. This excellent man, as able as he was leemed and virtuous, 
died st Milan, September 28th 1829. 
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be bad no rea of fring, but by he gf of his 
vert, bythe ad of which the young pit obtained 
a luratie appointment, We intend, at some future 
tne, to publi, ftom the atograph manus thi 
eloquent production, whic, both in aubjeet and tm 
fom, is eaentlly diferent from the other wntngs 
ofthe author, and must in every repet do bonour 
to his memory 


BOOK Ill. 


Mrmaseau reached Paris April Ist 1785. It was 
his intention to retire into Provence with Madame de 
Nehra and their adopted child, there to give himself 
up entirely to the composition of a great historical work, 
the materials for which he had long since collected; 
and in the meantime to endeavour to obtain, by amicable 
means, or at least without publicity, some settlement 
regarding the payment of the pension originally settled 
upon him when he married, and which would suffice 
for his wants during his laborious retirement. His 
plan was not to appear in the world until he was ready 
to publish a serious and well matured work which might. 
entitle him to expect that, with oblivion of the past, he 
should obtain distinction and s chance of being employed 
in the public affairs of the state. 

This prudent and praiseworthy project waz, however, 
overthrown by an unexpected incident. The boy whom 
Mirabeau had adopted, fell so dangerously ill that it 
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was impossible to remove him. Meanwhile Mirabean, 
having been introduced by Clavitre to the Genevese 
banker Panchaud, kept up @ constant intercourse with 
both. Their conversation generally turned upon ques- 
tions of finance, a subject Mirabeau had stndied in 
England, and which, at this period, occupied the public 
attention. His active mind was soon excited by ques- 
dons relating to this branch of public economy, and he 
at length gave up the idea of retiring to Mirabeau 
Castle *. 

For some years past, the wants of the state, and 


© This project, evidence of which is to be found in the family 
>orreepondence and in the memoirs written by Madame da Nehra, 
« also proved by the following passage in the preface to the work 
antitled “+ De Ja Caisse d’Escompte.” 

* Tired of a life of trouble, and being sure that repose and quiet 
are the only pure and unalloyed gifte which Providence has granted 
to man-+, I quitted proud Albion, » country, for any other person, 
more worthy of esteem and curiosity than of affection and regret, 
but in which I found the sincerest and most devoted of friends, and 
was procecding to the only residence in which fate has left me any 
rights, when, a8 I passed through Paris, I learnt that new regulations 
nore in preparation for the Caisse d'Escompts. I considered that 
this ciroumatance rendered a work necessary, in which the best prin- 
ciples upon the subject should be explained and rendered intelligible 
toavery one, &c.” Pp. 12, 13. 


+ This trath must he very striking ; for it is to be found at the 
two poles of the humsn intellect, if I may thus express myself. 
We read in Newton: Quistem, rem prorsts subsiantialem. 
We read in La Fontaine: 
Le repos, le repos, trésor ei précienx, 
‘Qu’oo en fit antrefois le partage des Dieux. (Note hy Mirahesn.) 
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especially the prodigious expenses of the war in favour 
of American independence, had compelled the govern- 
ment to have recourse to considerable loans. This 
species of investment of money had grown into especial 
favour, in 9 country where the passion for gain is allied 
to excessive exuberance of imagination. Operations of 
this description were therefore not confined to the wants 
of the state. Side by side with the public securities, 
and, we may add, to their injury, appeared those of 
several private establishments which had sprung up, 
and drew large sums of money from the metropolis as 
well as from the provinces. Such were the Caisse 
@Escompte, the Bank of St. Charles, and the Water 
Company of Paris. The first and last of these establish- 
ments were evidently of public utility; the second by 
no means bore the same character ; but all three led to 
immense banking operations, and absorbed by far the 
greatest portion of the capital required by a multitude 
of more useful objects and appliances. 

The Caisse d’ Escompte, founded by Turgot, in 1776, 
had rendered important services to trade, by increasing 
the quantity of specie and its circulation. The rapid 
inerease of its operations had augmented the dividends 
assigned to the shares, and the price, if not the real 
value of the latter, had risen, first in an equal, and sub- 
sequently in a greater proportion, owing to the ma- 
neeuvres of a most insane system of stock-jobbing. In 
September 1783, the Caisse d’Escompte experienced 
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some embarrassment in its payments, and a dangerous 
assistance was imprudently afforded to it by the goveru- 
ment. The decree in council of the 28rd of the same 
month, made bills of exchange a legal tender in liquida- 
tion of the notes, the payment of which in specie expe- 
rienced a temporary difficulty. A rapid and extensive 
discredit was the result of this Jaw. M. de Calonne, a 
few days after he took office, met it by an able meagure : 
an ordér in council, bearing date November 25th 1783, 
repaired the fault committed two months previously. 
The stock of the Caisse d’ Escompte again rose rapidly, 
aud was restored to its former value. Stock-jobbing 
again set its fangs upon the shares of this establishment *, 
and at the period our narrative has now reached, was at 
the climax of its activity. 

The bank of St. Charles was instituted at Madrid, in 
1782, by Cabarrus, afterwards finance minister to the 
King of Spain. Mirabeau justly observes +, it was sur- 
prising that in a country in which, with the exception of 
the momentary effects of a transient war, the precious 
metals from the New World were abundant, one of those 


* The original price of the shares of the first creation was 3000 
livres, aud of the second crestion 3500. Between November 83rd 
1788, to May 8th 1785, the system of stock jobbing had raised the 
abares to 8000 livres. 

+ These observations, the correctness of which is set off by the 
mont striking and besutiful language, are developed in Chapter III 
of the work upon the Caise d Escompte, pp. 22, 23. They are 
quoted by Peuchet, vol. ii, pp. 348 and following. 
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establichments should be founded, which are necessary 
only in those states where specie is wanting. Besides 
this circumstance, of iteelf sufficient to make capitalists 
reflect, and besides certain suspicious similarities betwixt 
Law and Cabarrus, between the system and the bank of 
8t. Charles, the latter being based upon imaginary profits 
arising from the trade of the Philippine Islands, as the 
former was upon the illusions of the Mississippi and 
Louisiana, prodent men ought to have hesitated to 
invest their money in an establishment belonging to a 
foreign country wholly independent of France, and 
having an absolute government ;—an establishment, in 
short, whose operations they could appreciate only upon 
simple hearsay, and by illusions, not reason. Stock- 
jobbing, however, seized upon the stock of the Spanish 
bank, the shares of which were more sought after in 
France than at Madrid. Their price was fixed in Spain 
according to that in France, and not in France accord- 
ing to that in Spain. The nominal value was only 500 
france, but they had already risen cent. per cent. 

The Water Company of Paris had created shares in 
order to constitute its capital. Notwithstanding the 
evident utility of its purpose, and the skill with which 
it was conducted, it had at the outset committed some 
errors in calculation, whereby the shares, which origin- 
ally cost 1200 livres, fell one-third. The government 
thought proper to assist this institution, by purchasing 
« hundred shares, This assistance appearing likely to 
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ensure a success originally doubtful, the shares rapidly 
rose, and stock-jobbing having monopolised them also, 
they rose to 4000 livres, and even beyond. 

The operations of these three establishments at firat 
occupied the attention of Mirabeau, who was constantly 
urged by some of his friends, anxious to obtain the 
benefit of his talents for controversial writing. These 
friends, being holders of much government stock, and 
having therefore an interest in overthrowing or abating 
all dangerous competition, suggested to him the idea of 
attacking the system of stock-jobbing, and exposing the 
public evils attendant upon it. They supplied him with 
the necessary materials; and they further hinted to the 
finance minister the advantage of obtaining the assist- 
ance of so powerful an auxiliary. Mirabeau was accord- 
ingly introduced to M. de Calonne, and it was partly in 
the interest and under the inspiration of that minister 
that he wrote his two first works on financial subjects. 

In the course of five months he published five books 
on finance. I. On the Caisse d Escompie* (May 8th 
1785). In this work he speaks s0 much of those he 
intended should follow, that he would have exposed 
himself to a charge of inconsistency and versatility had 
he not written them. IJ, On the Bank of Spain, termed 





* Bvo, 227 pages, with this epigraph : 
Jam debitur, jam, jam ; donec deceptus, et expes 
Neequicquam fundo suspiret rummos in imo. 
Pers. Sat. IL y, 50, 51. 
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the Bank of St, Charles (1785)*. III. Letter from the 
Count of Mirabeau to M. Le Couteulx de 1a Noraye, on 
the Bank of Spain, termed the Bank of St. Charles, 
and on the Caisse @Hecompte+ (July 18th 1785). 
IV. On the Shares of the Water Company of Paris}. 
(October 2nd 1785). V. Reply to the Writer on behalf 
of the Directors of the Water Company of Paris §$ 
(December 10th 1785). 

These several works, written with energy and often 
with violence, attacked the private interests of too many 
individuals not to arouse against the author much 
hatred, insult, and calumny. Imputations of ignorance 
were lavished upon him, but not one of his pretended 
mistakes was pointed out, nor one of his proofs contro- 
verted. He was likewise taxed with venality, and his 





* Bvo, 820 pages, with the following epigraph : 

Ploratur lachrymis amiasa pecunia veris. 

Juv. 

+ 8vo, 117 pages, with this epigraph : 

Vos opibus junctos, conspirantesque tuliesem. 

Craopian. 

} London, Byo, 86 pages, with this epigraph : 

Pauvres gene! . . je les plains, car on « pour les four 

Pius de pitié que de courroux, 
La Fontaine, Fab. 7. hv. 12. 

§ Brussels, Svo, 116 pages, with the following epigraph : 

Egens, ignotus, inguies, dum occultis libellis cuique periculum: 
facessit, mox odium apud omnes adeptus, dedit exemplum, qued 
‘ecuti ex pauperibus divites, ex contemptis metuendi, perniciem 
alii, ne postremum sibi invenére. 

Tacit. Ann. 1 i. © 74, 
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accusers forgot that, in the interests of the government, 
which secretly encouraged but publicly dissvowed him, 
and in those of a few bankers, ruined or having sustained 
serious losses, he was attacking and driving to despair 
opulent and powerful stock-jobbers, who would have 
paid him munificently for his silence, had he chosen to 
accept their money. 

Nothing would be easier than to borrow from contem- 
porary writers very ample explanations concerning Mira- 
beau’s financial writings; and we could transcribe from 
these writings themselves, as well as from other publi- 
cations of his, numerous extracts which would do the 
more honour to his patriotism and talents, as in the 
present day these casual productions, which were never 
republished, are very little known. 

But this last consideration, the very oblivion into 
which these ephemeral questions have fallen, and our 
repugnance to extract from works already published, 
strengthen our determination to borrow nothing except 
from a source unknown to the public. In this we shall 
always persevere when the matters in our narrative can 
be treated with materials exclusively our own ; especially 
when these materials effectually supply the place of 
works already published in Mirabeau’s name, but which 
are not of an interest sufficiently permanent to render 
them worthy of republication. With reference then to 
these financis] productions, we confine ourselves to the 
insertion, 1st, of some passages in a letter from Mira- 
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beau to bis father, written three years subsequently; 
2ndly, and as a rapid and substantial summary, entirely 
uew, the first part of a bitter but eloquent letter written 
by Mirabeau, in January 1786, to M. de Calonne. 
'Phis letter was written immediately on Mirabeau'a 
arrival in Prussia; but the friends, to whom he for- 
warded it without keeping a copy, kept it back and 
would not publish it, notwithstanding the writer's 
‘urgent entreaties, attended with angry remonstrances, 
as is proved by his own letters and those of his friends, 
all of which are in our hands. 

Mirabeau, in reply to an accusation by his father, 
thus expresses himself, in a letter dated October 4th 
1788. 

“ You said of me, father, ‘ He has debased his pen 
with the stain of venality. It is known that Calonne 
paid him; and people say, end will believe, that it ia 
the same with Lamoignon *.’ 

“ Mine a venal pen! When did I ever maintain 
contraries ?——which is the character of venality. It 
is known that Calonne paid me..... Now, those 
who know this, know nothing... .. Though solicited by 
all my friends, who were of my opinion, to take a share 
in their affairs; though excited by Dupont * himself, to 

* The accusation was false, as the reader will soon perceive ; but 
had it been true, it ill became the Marquis of Mirabenu to make such 
a charge, for he gave his son no sort of pecuniary assistance, nor did 


he ever pay him his marriage pension. 
+ Dupont de Nemoun. 
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whom I appeal, and who scoffed at me for not having 
secured 40,000 livres a year durjng the frenzy of stock- 
jobbing, I entered into no speculation, even when inno- 
cent. I have lived, in a very humble way, upon the 
produce of my labours, and with the assistance of my 
friends; but I have never staked a farthing at play, 
nor received the most trifling pecuniary present— 
although J, who weighed down, in some degree accord- 
ing to my will, the scales of the stock-exchange, 
could have sold my silence for any sum of money I 
chose to ask. Whether right or wrong, I have ren- 
dered considerable services to the finance department 
under M. de Calonne’s adininistration. I ean prove 
by authentic documents, 1st, that, the work upon the 
Caisse d’ Escompie, hasty and imperfect as it is*, 
saved many honest people whom sharpers were about 
to dupe; Qndly, that the St. Charles shares, which I 





* Ina letter to Manvillon, Mirabean thus speaks of hia book on 
the Caisse d Eacompte :— 

* This book is very elementary ; and os it required to be read ine 
given time, besides the precipitation in writing it, there in to be found 
in it a little varnish foreign to the subject, and but few genoralisa- 
tions, because I should not have been underatood, and I should have 
been cavilled at."—Letters from Mirabeau to Mauvillon, pp- 16,17. 

“ T confess that I consider the book on the Bank of St. Charles, 
which bas been much Jess successful than that on the Caisse 
@ Bscompia, a8 much better, more ecientific, more orthodox, and, if 
I might be allowed to esy so, as the true theory of public banks, 
It is difficult to believe thet this work wes written and printed 
in ten days. It iz a feat of strength, perhaps, bat the danger was 
imminent.—JZbid. 
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found at 900 franes, and which fell in a week to 400, 
cost the country fifty-four millions, and but for me, 
would, in a few weeks, have cost it three times as much. 
Lastly, my dear father, I caused a fall in the Philip- 
pines*. I have thus foiled stock-jobbing in all its 
forms: I have checked that atrocious system which 
absorbed all the specie in the kingdom, discouraged 
ali honest industry, and being at length grafted upon 
the Court, was preparing for the country an overflow- 
ing of new corruptions. So long as M. de Calonne was 
not 4 party chief, participating in the system of stock- 
jobbing, he was delighted with what I was doing, and 
he even supported me ; but he never disbursed any thing 
more than the expenses of printing the book on the 
Bank of St. Charles, which he paid to the printer in 
person. When the minister became himeelf # stock- 
jobber, he wanted 1o impose silence upon me; but [ 
spoke ina still louder voice. He then let loose upon me 
that mountebank, Beanmarchais+. You know the rest. 
My revenge being taken, (and it was only so severe and 
ao deadly because they wanted to debase me with the 
stain of. venality,) I consummated a rupture already 








* The Philippines were the shares of the Company of the Philip- 
pine Islands, another creation of the banker Carbarrus, of which 
‘“Mirabean also pointed out the illusions. 

+ Besumarchais, one of the Directors of the Water Company, at 
Paris, wrote in the name of the Company, a witty and measured, 
bat ironical and malicious reply, which irritated Mirabesu to a pitch 
of fary. 

VOL. IV. M 
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Imown to the public, by writing to M. de Calonne a 
letter, such as a hired scribe never wrote to his employer. 
If you saw that letter, which Dupont will show you, 
any doubt upon your mind of my having put forth my 
real opinions and convictions, instead of a subject basely 
accepted in exchange fora degrading hire, will disappear 
in an instant *.” 

It is for this very reason, and with a view to substi- 
tute this persuasion for the conjectures with which 
Mirabeau’s memory is charged on the faith of his 
enemies, and from the fault of his biographers, that we 
insert in our text a part of the letter, or rather of the 
volume t alluded to by Mirabeau in the above letter to 
his father. 

The reader will, no doubt, remark the bitter, and, at 
times, declamatory style of this letter, which being 
written a short time after the reply to Beaumar- 
chais, resembles it in vehemence and anger. This 
style is explained by the deep impressions of the 
writer; by his conviction which outlived the change 
in the ministerial system; by the unexpected determi- 
nation of the government, which, by its injustice and 
fraudulent mancuvres, offended Mirabeau’s delicacy, 
and by arbitrary and dangerous measures wounded 
his patriotiam. Part of his ire, we admit, may be 

* Unpublished letter from Mirsbean to his father, dated October 
4th 1788, 

+ The manuscript, entirely in Mirabeau’s hand-writing, would 
fill 800 Byo pages. 
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attributed to the minister's desertion of him, after 
having supported and excited him to write. M. de 
€alonne, whether from weakness or from duplicity, 
having ceased to support him, perhaps drew up himself, 
or allowed to be passed by the Council, the decrees of’ 
July 17th and Augnst 24th 1784, in which the book 
on the Bank of St. Charles, and the Letter to Le 
Couteulx de la Noraye, are censured, and ordered to 
be suppressed. 

“The moment has at length arrived, Sir, which I 
predicted and apprehended—that moment when my 
Teputation, my principles, my safety, my honour, and, 
above all, the good of my couutry, command me to cite 
you before the tribunal of public — and call upon 
it to judge between us, 

“ After six months of vain attempts, useless counsels, 
and unnecessary labour, I find myself compelled to 
overthrow, in my own opinion, the throne I would 
willingly have raiged for you in that of my fellow- 
citizens. Not only must I renounce the hope of all 
the good you might have done, but it becomes necessary 
that I should oppose the evil you are committing. 

“Would I were able to become your security, but you 
force me to come forward as your accuser. I would have 
wasted away my life for your success; I must now 
employ many painful hours to save my fellow-citizens. 
How, with the profound sense I entertain of your 
servile deference for perverse advisers, can I refrain 

M2 
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from endeavouring to wrench from your grasp the 
sceptre with which you would ultimately destroy our 
properties, and all the principles upon which they are 
based? .... Yes! I must try the effect of truth, reason, 
and patriotism in stopping in his inconsiderate career, 
a careless and corrupt minister, who has thrown the 
reins of the finance department loose upon the necka of 
blind ignorance and eager covetousness, and placed in 
jeopardy the honour of the government and that of the 
nation. 

“ But why, Sir, are you such a minister? Why 
did chance bring me in contact with you? Why did 
your amiable qualities seduce me*? Why did you 


* Mirabeau never concealed his connexion with M. de Calonne, 
Among other evidence is the following passage found in his work 
on the Waters of Paris :— 

“The Minister of Finance begged me, urged me, nay, encouraged 
me to do it.” (p. 20.) 

« Afterwards, in the terrible work entitled “ Denunciation of 
Stock-jobbing to the King and the Assembly of Notables,” published 
February 20th 1787, and directed portly against the then palpable, 
and afterwards too notorious consequences of this Minister's blandere, 
Mirabean wrote :— 

« [ have already attempted to epread information on these subjects ; 
I was authorised, nay, urged to do so, and I think J have acquired 
a right to eay thet I bave always used in thie salutary mission the 
arguments of sound logic.” (p. 10.) 

In writing his “ Denanciation of Stock-jobbing,” Mirabeaa used 
in hia text, sometimes in his notes, some of the facts, conjectures, 
and arguments, which the reader is about to examine. They sre, 
in general, imitations and not repetitions ; for if Mirabean had re- 
pested himself literslly, we should have given, in fragmenta only, 
that part of the letter to M. de Calonne which we here insert. We 
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make use of me? Why, when you deserted the cause 
which you had put into my hands, did you impose 
upon me the duty of defending it against yourself? 
Did you take me for one of those thoughtless or dis- 
honest men who may be ordered to fit to circumstances, 
their feelings and despicable talents? .... If such 
was your error, you are about to be cruelly undeceived. 

“ However, Sir, by what do you justify having 
formed such an opinion of my feelings or disposition ? 
When have I, in your presence, ceased to be myself? 
What truth have you ever heard me conceal or betray ? 
Point out any period when manly inflexibility has 
ceased to dictate my writings and my discourse. Have 
I not a right to your esteem? ... And I will preserve 
it, Sir, or, at all events, I will remain worthy of it, 
though at the expense of your enmity. As you have 
granted a law equally absurd, impolitic, and immoral, 
of which my friends—-whom you consulted only in the 
hope of obtaining advice conformable to your wishes— 
and I, whom your indiscretion alone admitted to your 
confidence, have long since shown you the evils, errore, 
and defects, since, by this law *, you destroy, as much 


cannot repeat too often that we shall not use things already published 
except in cases of absolute necessity. 

‘We shall take care to give in our notes any of these imitations 
that may occor. 

* This refera to the decree in Council, rendered October 2nd 
1785, “ appointing Commissioners for the liquidation of time 
barguins, and compromises of royal bonds or other stock,” in exe- 
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as you can, the good I have effected in this kingdom, 
ravaged by your want of skill and your cowardice; as 
you have dared to try the effect of threats upon me, 
with a view of preventing me from continuing the 
lawful publication of my opinions and principles—now 
that you are in contradiction with yourself, and that 
trath is diepleasing to you:—I shall prove to you, Sir, 
that I am a good citizen, and you a bad minister; that 
you know neither what you ought to do, what you can 
do, nor what you will do, aud that your late decree is 
a disgrace to the government, a scourge to public 
credit, and the destruction of all confidence between 
merchants. 

“ But, Sir, although you have pursued me with 
persecution and insult, this letter is dictated by neither 
hatred nor revenge. With reference to the former, I 
was inclined to love you; as for the latter, what more 
powerful avenger than yourself could your enemies 
desire? I shall begin this address by showing you 
that it is necessary for my just defence. The history of 
our connexion is sufficient to prove this. I shall, there- 
fore, dwell upon it long enough to show the con- 
temptible weakness of mind you have evinced in an 
office which demands much more method and firmness 
than you possess. 
cution of the decree of the 7th of August precoding, which 
“ renews the ordinances and regulations concerning the Stock- 


exchange,” and Peonibles fraudulent negociations.” (Note by 
Mirabeav.) 
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“You remember, no doubt, the first circumstances 
that made us known te each other. I was desirous of 
mixing a little good with the evils of an East India 
Company which you had created. I was not ignorant 
that your plan—conceived with precipitation, and 
intended solely to defeat the views of Marshal de 
Castries who, with good reason, had refused his consent 
to all arrangements of this nature, was the result of 
mere intrigue; but I knew too well the influence of 
courtly power to be surprised that an India Company, 
which was a real usurpation of one department over 
another, should have been very imperfectly constituted. 
But 2s, after all, its privileges could be the mistake of 
only a small number of years, I should not have con- 
sidered this establishment, bad in itself and worse in 
the details of its constitution, as a fault sufficient to 
make the country despair of finding any good in you, 
even if the first measure of your administration had 
made upon me 2 less favourable impression. 

“Few ministers can boast of so noble adebitas you 
had, Sir. The injustice of violent and arbitrary can- 
celling, expiated and repaired by a renewal of the 
revenue leases; paper money abolished; a curse 
upon annuities pronounced by the legislator; 2 loan 
better combined than was ever before known in 
France; the sinking fund instituted; public credit 
raised, supported, and increased :—all seemed to an- 
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nounce that you entertained correct views; and the 
extreme facility you had in appropriating the know- 
Jedge of others as your own, confirmed this impression 
sufficiently to entitle me to pardon for having yielded 
to the fascination and graces of your conversation. 
Strictly speaking, you had already quitted the right 
path. The retroactive dectee of the 24th of January 
terminated by a piece of revolting iniquity *, and led 
to those pigmy battles excited by the quarrel about 
the dividends, with which the public authority ought 
never to have meddled. This decree showed sufficiently 
that you were deficieut in principle, in firmness, and, 
especially, in dignity. But several pretences, though 
very frivolons and scarcely deserving of excuse in 
a minister, seemed to give a colour to this great fault. 
Ment, whose ignorance aud meanness were, perhaps, 
unknown to you, denounced, to the government, exten- 
sive frauds, immense robberies—a canker of dishonesty, 


* Thies decree declares “ null and void premium bergsins con- 
o-rning the dividends on the Shares of the Caisse ¢ Escompte, 
&c.” (Note by Mirebean.) Although the work upon the Caisse 
a Escompte was written, iu certain respects, under the influence of 
Colonne, Mirabeau, resolving to argue according to his conviction 
alone, clevoted two chaptera (VII, and VIII, pp. 70 to 110) to 
oppose the decree of the 24th of January; and, for instance, in page 
82 he ssys:—* Even the Almighty cannot make a retroactive law 
just.” 

+ The Commissioners of the Caisse d’ Becompte, “ who hed, 
nevertheless,” says Mirabean, “ no mission from their constituents 
to demand « prohibition of dividend bargains."—On the Caine 
a’ Excompte, p. 73, 
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in short, which threatened to destroy all the wealth of 
tiade* ; and the excess of your delicacy might have 
afforded you a sort of excuse in the strong resentment 
excited by suspicions unjustly cast upon you. 

“* Besides, this decree was not your work ; the public 
voice named its author who, long ago, robbed us of the 
right of being surprised at any thing he did. In fine, 
I was preparing at that very time, upon this strange 
law, a criticism severe enough for me to be allowed to 
excuse any share you had init. I had no doubt that 
you would withdraw it, and be the first to set that noble 
example, as prudent as it is generous, even in a minister 
of state, of retracting an error, and confessing an injus- 
tice while you are repairing it. In one word, I had 
hopes of your administration, and I was sincerely 
anxious to assist you with my feeble voice, both against 
others and against yourself. 





© The commissioners deputed by the shareholders of the Caisse 
@ Excompie, declared that “they considered it their duty to de- 
nounce to his Majesty an abuse which might endanger the fortunes 
of His Majesty’ subjects.” . . Upon which, it is to be remarked, as 
I have done in my work on the Caisse d’ Eecompte, that the amount 
of differences lost did not reach 500,000 livres; which is proved 
by a detailed list of these bargains, in the collection of documents 
published by order of government. The sum total of dividends 
sold amounted to 15,400, and their ordinary price to 280 livres. 
The dividends wereeettled for at 150 livres ; thus, there was = loos 
of 80 upon each dividend, making a total loes of 462,000 livres, to 
be borne by about twenty individuals who, for the most part, had 
siready made enormous profits by the rise they had produced in & 
great measura by purchasing these same dividends at prices they 
could never reslise. (Note by Mirabeau.) 
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“-G@uch is the plain and faithful statement of my 
feelings towards you when I addressed you some obeer- 
vations upon the necessity of preventing the India Com- 
pany from extending, beyond what its privileges war- 
ranted, a monopoly destructive of all industry, and of 
the national trade. This it would infallibly do, if you 
left to the discretion of its Directors the means of dis- 
couraging our merchants, ruining our manufactories, 
depopulating our workshops, and, as a consequence, the 
districts which derive advantage from these latter. 

“I know not your motives, Sir; but in reply to my 
letters you invited me to call upon you. Our first con- 
versation, which was long and confidential, led me, for 
my misfortune perhaps, into a career in which, at least, 
I shall always preserve a pure conscience and a bold 
line of argument. 

“In thia conference, you maintained an absolute si- 
lence upon your India Company ; for all that related to 
it was already settled. Hostile to our friends and allies, 
tributary to our natural rivals, a tyrant, from its birth, 
over our principal national manufactures, this Company, 
which you intended should live by the privilege of 
trading to India, even before it had proceeded thither, 
was to open for you a uew order of things, and become 
one of the calamities of your administration. Thus, 
it was unnecessary to speak to me of this institution, 
which never became a subject of conversation between 
‘us, except. when I took to you the remonstrances of the 
Alsacian manufacturers, who proved to you, at a very 
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early period, that the charter of this Company betrayed 
paltry views of private advantage, instead of developing 
wise and useful combinations calculated to make us 
forget the error of its privilege. 

“But if, in this our first interview, you said nothing 
about your India Company, you expressed an earnest 
desire that I should endeavour to propagate information 
concerning different branches of political economy. 
From that moment, I appeared to you such as I have 
ever been, and you were then able to judge of the man 
whom chance had sent you. 

*« If I write upon matters of administration,’ said I 
to you, ‘I shall do so with freedom, precision, and 
energy. There are writers enough who have prosti- 
tuted the power of written language in defending or 
protecting error; it is time to offer a purer worship to 
truth. Let not the government expect to find in the 
same individual the means employed by strong minds, 
combined with the resources of little minds. If you 
think that my pen can second your views for the public 
good, you will not touch my independence, which 
alone, by making up for my deficiency in talent, has 
hitherto insured me success.’ ”. 


MIssioN TO WRITE ON MATTERS OF ADMI- 
NISTRATION, AND TO CORRESPOND WITH M. DF 
CaLoNnNE. 


“ Nobody, Sir, better than yourself, is able to assume 
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every tone and every form. You earnestly applauded 
my honest roughness, and it was upon pledging your 
word you would never expose me to any other influence 
than my own conviction, that I consented to comply 
with your desire, and write on every branch of the finan- 
cial department, which should appear to me deserving 
either of censure, or of the observations of patriotism. 
This is the only condition I ever made with you.” 


Book on THE Caisse p’Escompre. 


“1 was then preparing my book on the Caisse d’ E's- 
compte, the greater part of which I composed in Eng- 
land. My private connexions had enabled me to cast 
an attentive and searching glance at the false system 
pursued by the Directors of that useful institution. 
The most dangerous and most monstrous of principles 
was about to convert it into a nucleus of stock-jobbing. 
The price of shares rose higher and higher. Covetous- 
ness, which alone settled the price, drove back the point 
she aimed at, in proportion as she was about to reach it. 
The Directors of the Caisse d’ Escompte had become 
connected with gamblers, who laid it down as a princi- 
ple, that circulations arising from stock-jobbing were 
necessary to the success of the establishment, insomuch 
ag they would fecundate the dividends more and more, 
and that, consequently, the value of the shares, bloated 
out by the discounts arising from the most furious 
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stock-jobbing, would contribute to the credit of the 
bank. 

“It could not be doubted that, in this state of things, 
the speculators, upon the rise of the shares, that is to 
say, men whose interest it was to multiply these opera- 
tions without measure, would become entire masters of 
the Catese d Escompie ; that the boldest and most in- 
considerate among them, without caring for fortune, 
would be the most favoured; and that the praise be- 
stowed upon moderation, good conduct, and a know- 
ledge of business, would appear 2 derision. This bank 
of assistance, in 2 word, far from favouring our true 
means of prosperity, was in future to be nothing but 
the fatal leaven of operations hostile to the real resources 
of the kingdom. 

“ These, Sir, and you are well aware of it, are the 
considerations which require a work on the Caisse 
@Escompte. You are also aware that events have suffi- 
ciently proved the soundness of my doctrine, and the 
necessity of my book. Its theory is not my own; and 
how could it be? The man of genius * who, in defiance 
of so many obstacles, so many detractors, and so many 
enemies, founded the Caisse d@Escompte in France, 
was not himeelf the inventor of that institution. We, 
and we almost alone in Europe, have reached that con- 
summation of ignorance which rendered it difficult to 





* Turgot. 
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found so necessary an establishment, although no city 
in Europe, except Paris and Constantinople*, was 
without one. Thus, the theory of my work upon the 
Caisse @ Escompte, does not belong to myself; but I 
ean do myself this justice, quite sufficient for my self- 
love, that but for me, but for my anxiety to warm with 
my natural energy, the conservative truths of good 
order, and but for my active ardour in giving them 
publicity, this important service would etill remain to 
be rendered. Who knows to what extent imprudence 
might have driven these excesses, if the Directors of the 
Bank of Assistance had not been compelled to yield to 
the evidence of my observations? Thanks to your 
weakness, they have done so but imperfectly, and yet 
there is a great change in their measures. 

“ It was necessary that, in this work, I should speak 
of the decree of the 24th of January—of tbat decree 
which is an eternal disgrace to those who solicited it, 
and an indelible stain upon the merchants who availed 
themselves of it, to decline fulfilling their engagements. 
This decree is a deplorable instance of what may be 
done for the destruction of the best principles, by the 
personal situation of a minister. I knew but too little 
of you, Sir, to suppose that after exciting me against 
some obscure stock-jobbers, you would desert me before 


* This observation was made by M. Panchand, in bis speech at 
the inauguration of the Caisse d'Escompte. (Note by Mirabeau.) 
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their powerful protectors. I was informed, however, 
that such would be the case, and that it would be use- 
less for me to seek your support against the indefati- 
gable watchfulness of the foes of freedom and truth. I 
was, therefore, obliged to go and publish in a foreign 
country * my work on the Catsse d’Escompte, and 
more than a month elapsed between my first conference 
with you, and the appearance of thiv book. 

“ The noise it made, no doubt suddenly called me to 
your recollection. I was sent for, praised, petted . . 
eh eiece\ sie ie 5 Only you desired that some pagrages 
might be cancelled relative to the decree of the 24th 
of January. I refused to cancel any thing, and, for 
the first time, you heard me pronounce these words, 
which, at this very moment, must vibrate through your 
soul :— 

“«T will pursue, even to my death, every retroactive 


“You may depend upon it, Sir, that I ahall reli- 


* “We took a journey to Bouillon for the impression of the Caisse 
@Escompte: The Princes Rohan and Guéméné were there in exile. 
‘They came to see us every day. The latter complained that he bed 
been cheated by his agent, and had been himself accused of a desire 
to cheat avery body. He begged Mirabeau, who promised to com- 
Ply, to write upon this subject, and expose several iniquitous mys- 
teries ; but we were dissuaded from it by our friends, who feared that 
the warmth which Mirabeau displays in all he writes, might 
prove injurious to the two Princes, and delay their recall.” Unpeb. 
Kished Memoirs by Madame de Nekra. 
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giously perform this oath. The victory remained with 
me; the distribution of my work was publicly autho- 
vised; and if I did not obtain from you a promise to 
withdraw the decree of the 24th of January, I have at 
least this satisfaction, that you have never dared to 
quote it in any subsequent act of legislation, not even 
in that where you repeat all the ordinances relative to 
stock-jobbing and its bargains, nor in the retroactive 
law which you have just promulgated.” 


Work on THE Banx or St. Cuarixs. 


“ Tt was at the very moment, Sir, of the publication 
of my book on the Caisse d Escompte, that you re- 
quested me to write one on the Bank of St. Charles. 
I was then not aware that even so far back as February, 
you had received a short but prophetic note, pointing 
out the dangers and illusions of thie establishment; and 
I informed you that, during my absence, a merchant 
with whom I was intimate, had written upon this sub- 
ject some very sensible remarks which a literary man 
was putting into form. You expressed a wish that I 
should write and publish 2 complete treatise upon the 
same question. It was to precede the law which you 
purposed rendering to prohibit the negociation of fo- 
reign stock ; and the success of the book on the Caisse 
@ Escompte had given me, you observed, a sort of mie- 
sion, which the finance minister was bound to confirm. 
E asked leaye to make known your intentions, The 
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moment they were known, I obtained the sactifics of 
the work preparing by the merchants. You sent me 
papers from your office; the inspectors of commerce 
had conferences with me; four days subsequently, my 
manuscript was in your hands; and a week after, the 
work on the bank of St. Charles was published. 

“ Never was an illusion more completely or more 
rapidly destroyed. The shares of the Bank of St. 
Charles were at 800 livres ; they fell immediately. We 
saw them successively fall below 420 livres; and thia 
fall alone put an end to the constant purchases which 
the French stock-jobbers were making in Spain to re- 
sell in France; for it must not be forgotten that the 
Spaniards were too prudevt to cause a rise in their 
bank shares at Madrid, in the same proportion that 
they did at Paris. Thus, the last share of the bank of 
St. Charles would now be in France, if the price had 
not fallen in Paris. 

“Few citizens, I dare to say, Sir, have had the 
happiness of performing such a service to their country. 
Not only have I cured a fatal madness, and stopped the 
too rapid. progress of our purchases in shares of the 
bank of St. Charles, but I have likewise totally pre- 
vented the importation of Philippine shares, now more 
discredited in Spain than even those of St. Charles, 
and which would have fed the fury of stock-jobbing 
with a new aliment the more dangerous, because a 
sort of systematic connexion had already been formed 

VOL. IV. N 
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between the shares of St. Charles, those of the Philip- 
pines, those of our own Caiese d Escompie, and all 
negociable commercial effects—a connexion which, by 
establishing between them a constant action and re- 
action, rendered thei all, whether good or bad, 
dependant upon each other. Perhaps the overthrow 
of this system, which sooner or later would have 
proved highly disastrous, entitled me to the gratitude 
of government....How have I been rewarded for my 
trouble and exertions ?” 


Suppression of THE Work on THE BANk or Sr. 
CHARLES. 

“You have at least allowed, Sir, a decree* to be 
rendered, which suppresses my work on the Bank of 
St. Charles as the production ‘of one of those indi- 
viduals who venture to write on subjects concerning 
which they are too ill-informed to be able to impart 
useful information !’. . . 

“T 111-1nronmep f! I who published the original 
charter of the bank of St. Charles, (a charter of which, 
to say it en passant, neither you nor your agents knew 





* Decree of the 17th of July 1785. We read elsewhere that 
Mimrbeau expected to be deserted hy the minister. 

I was convinced that the minister who hed asked me to write 
this book, would never have the courage to allow it to be published, 
iEI gave bim time to be afraid." —Letters to Mawvillon, p. 10. 

‘+t Denuneiation of Stock-jobbing, p. 10. 

$ Pages 98 to 162 of vouchers inserted at the end of the work 
entitled, “On the Discount Bank termed St. Charles.” 
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any thing, nor even had a copy of it); also, the state- 
ment presented to the Court of Spain by the founder, 
and the prospectus published in France by the most 
devoted agents of M. Cabarrus*. [1LL-1srormep !—and 
not a better informed man has appeared to refute my 
book! I1z1-rsronmep! Why, to weaken, if possible, 
the truths I have told, it was found necessary to yprend 
a report, s0 greatly have calumny and impertinence 
been relied upon, that I was in the pay of the specula- 
tors upon the fall, as if (I pass over in silence your 
entreaties and the infamy of such an imputation) those 
who invented this absurd piece of stupidity were not 
themselves speculators upon the rise—as if correct 
information and rectitude of judgment might not be 
found in men, induced, by the sole nature of the thing, 
to wager against the long continued success of those 
extravagant follies which have seduced even the most 
renowned among the bankers. 

“T have been silent, Sir, concerning those degrading 
tactics by which you punish a man for the very 
work you asked him to write. For, is not the sup- 
pression of my work, inflicting a punishment upon 
me? And what an opinion concerning me would wise 
men form from the decree by which it was intended to 
stamp my book with infamy, if sad experience had not 
long ago placed them on their guard against the 


* Pages 54 to 92. 
ne 
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natural meaning and the direct consequences of the 
words used by. the government? I was willing to shut 
my eyes to this scandalous conduct too often resorted 
to by all governments; but I did more. Seeing your 
contemptible alarm at the appearance of a book which 
was, as it were, common to youreelf and to me, I declared 
to you, that, if the Court of Madrid required a victim 
to expiate the offence of endeavouring to serve my 
country, I would willingly suffer myself to be taken to 
the Bastille. 

* Perhaps, Sir, from this moment 1 should have 
judged you: perhaps prudence should have urged me 
to remain at a distance from you; for the pretended 
confidence, and even the appearance of favour granted 
by a weak-minded minister, is a very heavy burthen, 
and endangers both the happiness and the reputation 
of the firm and independent man who consents to 
approach him. But, to an excitable imagination, how 
wonderful is the magic of those who decide upon the 
fate of empires! Seduction, confidential statements, or 
caregses, cost you nothing, if by them you can obtain the 
success of the moment, which is always as far as you 
can see; the horizon of your ideas never extends further. 
Thus, did you appear to feel, as strongly as I did myself, 
the impropristy, to say no worse, of the decree in 
council suppressing the work on the bank of St. 
Charlea. But M. d’Aranda*, the Court of Spain, and 


© Spanish Ambassador at Paris, 
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the enmity of the keeper of the seals supplied you with 
as many excuses. ‘ Nevertheless,’ you did not fail to 
add, ‘is not the continuation of my confidence a suffi- 
cient reparation, if your self-love requires one?’ At the 
same time, you appeared readier than ever to employ 
my pen; thus no sooner was the book of the ‘ ill- 
informed man’ suppressed by a decree in council, than 
the minister of finance requested him to write another 
upon loans. Such s work was, in my opinion, of 
urgent necessity *.” 





The book on the bank of St. Charles did the speculators on the 
rise an injury thet greatly irritated them, They revenged them- 
selves by the most bitter accusations, and Mirabean prepared a 
vehement reply, which we possees, but do not transcribe for the 
reasons already given. We extract only a few passages concerning 
the errors and misfortunes of his youth. 

“ Why should I condescend to analyze this declamatory jargon, 
or to refute the filthy aud calumnious assertions vomited forth 
against the author of s work which, I admit, bas been proscribed; 
but to which no one has attempted a reply? 

“How would those against whom I have fought be relieved 
from care and uneasiness, were I to use similar weapons, which 
however, I eball assuredly not pick up from the mud to wield them 
in my turn. ,I owe an account of my private life to those only who 
are connected with me. Besides, auch details are never of any 
avail with malevolent persons. And what care I forthe opinions of 
the honest authors, hawkers, and distributors of printed or manu- 
ecript libela against me, all of whom I confound together in my 
contempt asso many base calumnistors? I never had any connexion 
with them, nor could I ever have been tempted to bave any. I have 
long since stated this to all honest men and to an impartial public. 
1 know better than anybody lee that I have had to expiate the 
offences of exuberant youth, and the ead consequences of errors 
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M. DE CALONNE REQUESTS ME TO WRITE 4 Book on 
Loans. 

* Though we have obtained peace for three years 

past, how far are we from enjoying its blessings! Con- 

tinually goaded by the want of money, the government 





into which circumstances drove me much more than my own 
acts; I have had to repair the injury they did me; for it is too 
easily lost sight of, in most cases, that youth does not form itself, 
but is formed by conjunctures. The nature of my expiations 
alone remains to be shown, This is henceforth the only account 
which I may be called upon to give; and I say this with the more 
conviction, because I am myself devoted to that epecies of magis~ 
tracy which ia not only the most suitable to him who respects 
himself, but to which he has a right to belong, when, after acquiring 
knowledge and experiance, he ia able to express his thoughts ina 
Toanner to excite attention. * * * * 

“No! I shall not lose the fruits of the civic indignation inspired 
by so much frend and spoliation! Before I loydown the cestus, 
before I quit a career in which I have always shown a pure con- 
wience and bold arguments, I shall examine stock-jobbing iteelf in 
all ite bearings, I will pursue it through its tricks, its turns, and 
ita results. I will divulge its black perversity, ite hideous turpitude, 
I will give the history of what it has been everywhere, especially in 
France, where the want of knowing ita operations and the prohi- 
bition to write have rendered it so grasping and eo fatal. This will 
be the last service I shall attempt to render our finances, and the 
yeue 1787 will not be over ere this work shall again make the 
calumnious and stock-jobbing fraternity resume their yelping. After 
this, I eball quit these ephemeral pastels, and venture to graep the 
burine of history, which my feeble hands have long been trying to 
use; nor shall my passage through this world, agitated by the ebb 
and flow of the paasions of some few mortals, close before I have 
branded with the stamp of infamy etill greater crimes, and more 
iNustrious criminals.” 
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marks each succeeding year with fresh loans, which 
remove further and further the relief so often promised, 
and required by so many pressing interests. The rulers 
of the state seem to rest upon the ides, that the taxes are 
not increased. But what aggravation can be more 
dreadful than the indefinite prolongation of those which 
already exist? A slight mitigation of this evil, which is 
capable of disheartening the most zealous, would be to 
raise our loans with industrious and prudent economy. 
No doubt, the finest of countries is also the most fruit- 
ful in resources. But are we doomed never to calculate 
the latter, except in their lamentable connexion with 
immense debts to liquidate*? Shall we never behold 
the riches of our soil flow upon the most numerous and 
useful class of those by whom it is inhabited —upon these 
real creditors of the earth and of nature? And how 
can we attain this great revolution, so long as loans, 
whether in their form, their application, or their influ- 
ence, shail depend wholly upon the whirlwind of the 
metropolis? Here, people think only of making rapid 
fortunes ; and the loans which the King commands, with 
grief, no doubt, are waited for end anticipated as spoils, 
which avarice is eager to pounce upon. They are 
wholly subservient to the inconsiderate opinions, exces- 
sive wants, insatiable wishes, and immeasurable ambi- 
tion of the people of Paris. Men of business, who 
know of no wealth except gold and contracts, are the 


* Denunciation of Stock-jobbing, p. 3. 
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sole arbiters of the interest which the nation is to 
pay. Can moderate pretensions be expected from such 


people ? 
“On the other hand, who isnot conscious that circum- 


Ktances are more serious and pressing now than they 
ever wete before, whether from the calamities of a truly 
disastrous year, or from the fruitless exertions and 
murderous insanity of stock-jobbing? I had viewed 
these evils too closely not to be deeply affected; and 
ag we must expect more from things evident to our 
senses than from reasoning, which supposes considerable 
attention, and the power of generalising or abstracting, 
I thought myself fortunate in being able to publish 
under the sanction of government, and upon a basis 
supplied by itself, calculations relative to loans, both to 
show what is to be expected from the different forms 
in which they are made, and to prove by results as 
incontestible as arithmetic itself, that annuity loans 
especially ought to be for ever prohibited, as one of the 
most formidable scourges that could ever afflict the 
kingdom and its finances.....I should have fulfilled 
this duty, Sir; and perhaps it would have been better 
to have allowed me to finish this work, than to have 
made me write useless papers for you. But you had, 
no doubt, your reasons for not hurrying me. Since I 
saw you pay off, for the sake of empty boasting, in 
August last, that is to say, at the period when all 
proved our distress, twenty-nine millions of debentures, 
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bearing only five per cent. interest, and not at all 
pressing upon the Stock Exchange *,—since, I have 
geen you increase, according te your good pleasure, all 
the pecuniary difficulties now bearing upon Paris, that 
yast mine of public credit—since, in a word, I have 
had an opportunity of appreciating your abilities, I can 
scarcely believe that you would have calmly listened to 
all I had to say upon the absurdity of annuity loans, 
and I have not the least doubt that you would have 
suppressed that work likewise ;—for it would have con- 
tained all the defects of my other works: it would have 
unauswerably established the truth, and rendered great 
mistakes difficult.” 


Lerrer to M. te CouTeuLx pre La Noraye. 


“ Meanwhile, my work on the Shares of the Bank 
of St. Charles, and even my personal safety, were clan- 
destinely attacked, in consequence of the clamours of 
the banker, who was agent to M. Cabarrus. In this 
attack, I saw nothing but a natural opportunity of pub- 
lishing the facts which took place every day, a8 60 
many confirmations of my theory. My letter to M. le 
Couteulx de Ia Noraye accordingly appeared, but not 


* This incredible operation, the decree in council ordering it, the 
quackery and unintelligible neclogism which dictated it, require a 
separate letter to themselves, But I ain too far from sources, and 
even detaila, The perfectly correct result which I have pointed out 
in the text is sufficient to arouse the well-informed, or even the etten- 
tive reader.—Note sy Misaszav. 
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before Thad given battle more than once to his patrons 
in order to obtain leave to publish it. You know this 
Production, Sir; you had the proof sheets, and put 
notes upon them. You demanded that some parts 
should be cancelled; I acceded to your wishes in all 
those parts which affected only my eself-love as an 
author, without injury to the subject. Again, I had a 
Tight to suppose that s writing, some parts of which 
a minister had requested might be cancelled before 
publication, had by that very circumstance received 
that ‘minister’s sanction, which, if it did not impose 
upon him the duty of supporting all that the writing 
contained, took from him the power of mortifying the 
author,” 


Decree 1n Councit suppressinc THE LETTER TO 
M. Le Coureutx pe ta Norave. 


* You did not think so, Sir. Another decree in coun- 
cil* suppressed my letter, two months, it is true, after 
two editions were exhausted; and the decree contained 
such frivolous specifications, that M. de la Noraye him- 
self will surely not add this morsel of eloquence to his 
personal archives, which contain hie letters of nobility, 
granted on account of the ‘deserved and hereditary 
reputation of his family :* such being the harmonious 
period by which your deeree has consecrated the name 





* August 24th 1785, 
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of Le Couteulx. But these delays and specifications, 
by shewing the diffienlty you find in pleasing de la 
Noraye, the banker, without any offence to justice, are 
not calenlated to render me insensible to the suppression 
of my letter. 

« But ought 1 to have expected that the government 
would praise the Directors of the Caisse d Zecompte, and 
confound this bank of assistance with the ignorant men, 
wholly guiltless of patriotism, who conduct it, whom my 
bookshave rendered more timid in the commission of evil, 
but who, having brought the institution to the verge of its 
ruin, would probably, without these books, have pushed 
it over the precipice? Could I, who had done some 
little good, behold with indifference this puerile and 
cowardly fear, which made you sacrifice a useful writer 
to adversaries who have not dared publicly to refute a 
single line of his writings? Ought I to have been 
persuaded that, as a minister, you had any intereat in 
covering their want of power to reply to me by a decree 
which made reply unnecessary? ...... Far from 
concealing from you my thoughts and feelings on this 
subject,’ I declared to you that I would not withhold 
from the public any of my just reasons for dissatie- 
faction. 

«« «Hither M. de la Noraye,’ I said to you, ‘is a 
bad citizen, or I am a calumniator*. Either the 


* M. le Couteulx de Ja Noraye was the principal agent of Ca- 
barrue, and at the same time held the office of Commissioner of the 
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Directors of the Caisse d’Escompte are very reprehen- 
sible as public men®, or I am a pitiful reasoner, and a 


Caisse P Escompis, over which he had the more influence, because 
his brother was ite chief Director. In Mirabeau’s letter to M. le 
Conteulx de la Noraye, this banker ie accused principally of turning 
the Caisse ¢ Escumpte from its trae and legal object, in order to 
employ its capital in the operations of Cabarras,—thus exposing the 
Caisse to serious danger, Mirabesu specifies as an instance, that in 
1785, Le Contenlx exhausted all its specie, which compelled it to 
suspend its payments, and led to the decree in Council of the 28rd 
of November 1783, by the repeal of which M. de Calonne acquired 
great credit at the outset of his administration. 

* The Caisse d'Escompte having been overthrown by the iveffa- 
Vle stapidity of the very same men who still manage it, no sooner 
was it restored to life by the bold measure of M. de Calonne who, in 
the first days of his administration, destroyed the proper circulation, 
than the Directors of the Caisse turned their attention towards ob- 
taining a rise in the value of its shares, as if such rise, which only 
betrayed their covetousnese, was any proof of their talents. They 
abdicated all decency, end became public purchasers of shares and 
dividends. They created, beyond measure, paper for circulation, as 
a scaffolding for their ecandalous jobbing ; and lending themselves to 
all the excesses of the gamblers in the market, they successively 
encumbered the Stock-Exchange with shares of the bank of St. 
Charles, shares of the Water Company, and shares of the Caisse 
@ Escompte, at the most extravagant rates. They threw the greatest 
discredit upon the royal bonds, which did not offer them any fictitious 
‘yalne by which they could impose upon the public. ‘This stock of 
their creation having multiplied to an immense extent, soon ren- 
dered money scarce in the midst of abundance. It prevented the 
interest of money from falling to four per cent, the rate fixed by the 
very decree which instituted the Caisse d Ezcompte. They drew all 
the capital in the country to the metropolis, to the grest injury of 
our manofactaring towns, since the withdrawal of specie from the 
Provinces, raised the rate of interest in the city of Lyons to 7 and 
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very inconsiderate writer. Ought I to leave the mat- 
ter in doubt? No, Sir; I dare assert that the public 








8 percent. The strange devotedness of the Directors of the Caine 
@Escompte to the house of Le Conteulx, occasioned the exportation 
of fifty milliona worth of our coined specie to be exchanged for the 
paper money of Spain. 

To make up for so many misdeeds, what has this Caisse Ex. 
compte done for the advantage of the kingdom? Has it not treated 
with disgusting favouritiem the letters of circulation, and the en- 
gegements of its Directors, to the detriment of trade, and for the 
‘benefit of a truly scandalous system of stock-jobbing, which could 
only throw discredit upon all public stock? Has it faroured, in the 
slightest degree, the last loan? Has it assisted the provinces or 
the sea-port towns? Has it attempted, by circulating its paper 
through the interior of the kingdom, to obriate the useless and con- 
atant conveyance of specie in all directions? Have not the inter- 
ests of the nation in this respect been unworthily sacrificed to those 
of the directing bankers, ,whose private operations the Caisse 
@ Escompte now exclusively favours? And what might not be said 
concerning the stock-jobbing frenzy of these bankers? 


Behold the Commissioners of the Caisse ¢ Eecompte, who solicit, 
without requiring it, without a motive, and obtain by base calomnies, 
and culpable mancuvring, a decree, the consequences of which are 
deplorable. This decree has created and protecta a band of pick- 
pockets, whom the bankers, in their thirst of guin, dare not punish, 
and who hiave been increased by the decrees of the 7th of August 
and 2nd of October; thanks to the impunity with which these ras- 
cals thrive in spite of their infamy. 

* © © * Behold, the body of Directors who, after having 
infested the market with their paper, to such a degree that the 
Caisse can no longer suffice to discount them, demand from the Mi- 
nister of Finance an aid of from eight to ten millions, under pretence 
of assisting the Stock Exchange, which meane, probably, assisting 
the holders of the engagements of Messrs, Le Coutealx, who have 
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good and the truth are under too many obligations to 
me. To suffer myself to be humiliated for serving 
them, would be betraying them.” 

“The only mode in which you defended yourself 
was, by endeavouring to deceive me once more by per- 
suading me, as you did, when 2 book on the bank of 
St. Charles was suppressed, that this new decree in 
council had also been surreptitiously obtained from 
you by the keeper of the seals, and that you had even 
softened its bitterness. Thus you softened the bitter- 
ness of a decree surreptitiously obtained from you. 


lent their signatures in support of the shares of St. Charles. Thus, 
we begin by purchasing fifty millions’ worth of shares of the Madrid 
bank, which roba ua of specie to that amount; then the Caisse 
a@Escompte begs the assistance of government to aid those who 
bad a hand in sending away these fifty millions with o grester 
amount of cash than they possess, or have been able to pro- 
core. .....+ What astrange inundation of covetousness, stupi- 
dity, and impudence! This sketch is eufficient (and how many 
more touches conld I add to it!) to enable the public to judge whe- 
ther such men, whether such Directors, deserve that the Minister 
of Finance should condemn himself to the contemptible weakness 
of deserting the work of the man he had himself sent forth against 
them. Would it not have been thonght that he would have taken 
advantage of my enccess, and of the public indignation I had ex- 
cited, to free our trade and the bank from this contemptible, though 
dangerous mob; and enperaede an incomplete and badly-constituted 
establishment, by en institution more useful, more extensive, and 
possessing greater resources, means, and facilities, and destined, mora 
especially, to strive towards the reduction of interest, which is the 
first and greatcat of blessings in a kingdom wholly agricultural and 
comercial ?—(Norz sy MizaBxav.) 
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* But, after all,’ you several times repeated, ‘ what is a 
decree in council ?’ 

“ What is it ?—Alas! Sir, no doubt the number of 
these decrees, so contradictory to each other, their inex- 
tricable confusion, and the certainty that they are often 
obtained by intrigue, weaken them in the public opinion. 
But this isa great misfortune, for decrees in council 
are laws of administration, and the evils they may pro- 
duce threaten our very existence, for only a few citizens 
can elude their operation. 

“ Be this as it may, the moment you took upon your- 
self, a second time, to suppress one of my works, an 
eternal barrier sprang up between us, and all confidence 
was thenceforward impossible. The man who can do 
without self-esteem, has never the courage to show, at 
any personal risk, esteem for another. 

“ But if reason severely condemus the weakness in a 
stateman because such a defect excludes all public 
virtue, and is sufficient of itself to extinguish the most 
brilliant talents, this weakness, by imparting a sort of 
amiable facility, gives to a minister powera of per- 
sonal seduction, provided he is a clever man. You are 
very clever, Sir; clever enough to deceive yourself as 
well as others. People too easily believe that you com- 
prehend what you know, and that you know all you 
listen to with a sparkling of your fine intellectual eyes, 
and that you may easily be brought to do that which 
has been proved to you to be proper. But people are 
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quite mistaken. Wholly occupied in assuming a bodily 
and intellectual attitude favourable to your self-conceit, 
in increasing the enjoyments of your vanity, which is 
the least substantial of vanities,—in escaping from the 
difficulties of the moment, in thinking how you shall 
contrive to remain 8 minister to-morrow, without know- 
ing how you shall be one in a week,—you require expe- 
dients, not advice,—trumpeters, not friends,—praises, 
not the truth. Provided your society, I had almost 
said your coteries, flatter you, and that those who beset 
yon are not ill-tempered ;—provided your indescribable 
levity is amused, and nothing tears you from your plea- 
eures, the affairs of state go on fast enough ;—-you delay 
urgent business for whole months; then you settle in 
an hour that which requires the most deliberate atten- 
tion, and the deepest meditation. In a word, he would 
be framing # romance to deceive himself with, who 
believed that you had any other combinations than those 
of intrigue, and those arising from the interests of your 
petty passions .... I am well aware of this at present; 
but I was not sufficiently so two months since, for the 
illusions you had cast over me were not entirely dissi- 
pated. Too deeply offended to condescend to dissimu- 
lation, but far from being of an implacable nature, and 
being always seduced by the attractive familiarity arising 
from an intercourse with you, I would still have waged 
war for you on the first signal. A danger, a new object 
of public advantage, a word demanding my assist- 
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ance or invoking my zeal, would have proved suffi- 
cient.” 


Pian or M. pz Catonwe For CANCELLING TIME 
Barcarns. 


“ You pronounced this word in the overflowing of 
your confidence. After speaking of the embarrassmenta 
of the Stock Exchange at Paris, aud of your own embar- 
rassment in being obliged to interpret your decree of 
the 7th of August, you expressed an intention of can- 
celling all Time Bargains. 

“ «Tt was the only mode,’ you observed, ‘ of putting 
an end at once to the embarrassments of the Stock 
Exchange. Those about you advised the measure ; 
the majority of the merchants demanded it; but your 
mind was not made up, though you inclined towards 
the simplicity and rapidity of this expedient.’ 

“I was struck, as with a thunderbolt, and all my 
illusions concerning you at ouce vanished. My personal 
cause disappeared ; I saw only the danger that threat- 
ened the public weal, and I tried every thing to dissuade 
you from #0 fatal a project. 1 pointed out to you, with 
extreme distinctness, that no act of violence could stand 
in lieu of the progress of time, which alone, by carrying 
back the discredited stock into the hands of the capital- 
ists, would free the market both from shares bloated ‘by 
stock.jebbing, and from those loads of bills issued to 
support them. I explained to you, on this subject, the 
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theory which will be found developed in this work, and 
which will be an eternal demonstration of your igno- 
Tance and incapacity. But it was more especially to 
prove to you how impolitic and perverse your intention 
‘was, that I employed all the energy of language I pos- 
sessed. 

“© To annul Time Bargains,’ I said, ‘is to confound, 
in one and the same proscription, the gambling bargains 
of stock-jobbing with the most prudent, real, and lawful 
operations, and perhaps the most useful in every 
respect ;—it is assimilating equivocal gamblers—what 
do I say ?—even those who are totally dishonoured, with 
the most accredited and most prudent capitalists ;—it is 
coming to the exclusive assistance of a set of dangerous 
and despicable men, in nowise jealous of keeping their 
word. Honest speculators would consider a decree 
cancelling Time Bargains a dreadful calamity. Would 
not this slone be sufficient to make you reject with 
horror a retroactive decree, which already, and from 
the circumstance alone of its retroaction, which is 
always unjust, would select its victims by chance, and 
show partiality against the innocent alone? 

“©Why should the government disgrace itself in 
favour of an interest which can never be that of honest men 
—withtheeternal crime of an iniquitous law, which, with- 
out even the robber’s excuse—necessity, would overthrow 
all notions of propriety, good faith, freedom, and equity ; 
weuld reward dishonest men in a direct ratio to the 
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pulous men in proportion to the respect they showed 
to their engagements? What, then, has the govern- 
ment to fear, by lesving events to take their natural 
course? Have we reached one of those hopeless periods 
which are the real dissolution of society, and in which 
the excess of the evil leaves no choice of remedy ? Will 
the national ‘credit be in danger, if, for the sake of 
saving a few stock-jobbers, you refuse to eacrifice the 
honest merebants, who have really advanced capital? 
The ruin of a few stock-jobbers is of no importance 
whatever. That which is really importaut to the 
national credit is, that the ruin of no one shall be 
effected by 2 sovereign edict prescribing bed faith. 
Such rain would be the more fatal, because it smothers 
the voice of experience, whilst the ruin that may be 
attributed to the folly alone of its victims, ultimately 
teaches wisdom. 

“*At the very time you are talking te me of 
the extension of trade, of the stability of public credit, 
of the scrupulous respect paid to all the engagements 
of the state, would you dare to promulgate a law 
forcibly cancelling engagements freely contracted, in 
order publicly to reward nten who would dishonour 
their signature, and condemn, to the loss of their pro- 
perty, those who remain steadfastly sttached to the 
imperious principles of morality and justice? What 
deeper amd more incurable wound could you inflict 
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upon the national credit? In what part of the world 
would you be able to persuade any men of sense that 
the minister who presented such a decree to his sove- 
reign for signature, was jealous of supporting the honour 
of the national engagements? Is it by cancelling, in 
virtue of a special law, private engagements, that you 
would set an example to the nation of that rigid 
probity, without which public credit would be only 
a mare, and trade a system of dishonour? 

“© What an attack is this upon morality, and the 
whole of the social condition! To meddle with bargains 
which the law did not prohibit, isevidently taking from 
engagements of every kind their sacred character. 
Must we again witness those events and circumstances 
which display in man that which would never have 
appeared in him but for the combined effects produced 
by the overthrow of the hopes of all? .... My bargains 
are cancelled, and my advances are not even returned 
to me. All my property, and all my hopes, become 
worthless as oak leaves. I must needs take advan- 
tage of the law which destroys me, to rid myself of 
my creditors, who will not the less undergo the com- 
mon destiny. I have nothing now—neither do I owe 
any thing. It is but fair that each shall bear his share 
of the law's curse.... Thus, from argument to argu- 
ment, from necessity to necessity, from abyss to abyas, 
sapported by an insane and generaliy abhorred law, I 
am to become a citizen without principles, a man with- 
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out faith, a merchant without credit, notable by a 
scandalous proceeding, and a competitor of scoundrele, 
In such a case, 2 man shudders at his solitude, he is 
frightened at his own form, and in the torments of 
remorse, he looks for the fantastic train of false reason- 
ings and base examples which help to beguile him. 
But the misfortunes of the guilty, and their crimes, are 
equally the work of an insensate administration, which, 
losing at once both its resources and its honour, denies 
to itself even the means of repairing its abominable 
faults ; for it would take centuries to regain respect and 
confidence.’ ” 

“Such, Sir, is in substance, what I said to you; and 
this conversation, truly memorable, to myself at least, 
made the law about to cancel Time Bargains fall harm- 
less from your hands. But this was effected by the 
fear alone which my zeal excited, and which, assuredly, 
would not have been limited to private remonstrances. 
Taking advantage of your extreme propensity to fear, 
I showed you that your personal ruin, and ignominious 
fall were inevitably linked with this measure; and if 
you have modified your hateful project, it is solely 
because you dare not carry it any further. Were this 
not so—if I had enlightened your mind, or touched your 
heart, you would not, in your last law *, have approached 
80 near to your original intention.” 





* Decree of the 26th of October 1785, which was the occasion of 
Mirabeau writing this letter to M. de Calonne. 
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Parer ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


“No sooner was this conference over, than I drew 
up a summary of it, which may pass for a work. I 
proved that the embarrassment of the stock-exchange 
had been greatly exaggerated to you, and would subside 
by the mere forge of things, aided by a little assistance 
granted with discretion; but that even supposing cir- 
cumstances to be such as had been stated to you, the 
application of arbitrary measures was only the way to 
aggravate them; and that, on this occasion, as on 
every other, in times of extreme embarrasament as in 
those of calm, there was no wisdom, nor prudence, 
nor address, nor policy, nor skill except in the strictest 
respect for property, good faith, and morality. I proved 
to you, in fine, that the same injustice attached to the 
plan of cancelling the bargains—and it was a more 
crying injustice because a partial one—and that the 
game consequences, and the same uselessness, would 
attach to the anticipated deposit of contracts, to a liqui- 
dation accelerated by violence, to all your retroactive 
Tesolutions; and that the nature of the evil required 
no other remedy than that of letting it extinguish iteelf 
in wise precautions for the future. 

“Such, Sir, and I never concealed it from you, is the 
last service I wished to render you. Had you only 
hesitated on this occasion, you would have taught me 
sufficiently that all was to be feared and nothing hoped 
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from you. To have connected my fate with an admi- 
nistration without principles or morality, would, in my 
own judgment, have been an offence, almost an infamy. 
It was but too evident to me that a good citizen could 
no longer have any communication with you except to 
oppose your measures. For my own part, I had suffi- 
cient reasons to refrain from doing ao, and to be allowed 
to remain silent; and but for your last act, 1 would 
have tried to forget you, even to your very name; but 
it may be said that you have wished to carry to the 
extreme of refinement the care of exciting and justi- 
fying my insurrection.” 

Work ow Tae Suanes or tHe WatTex Company 

or Panis. 

“Not long ago I published some observations on the. 
shares of the Water Company of Paris. This work 
bears my name. It is distributed openly and as matter 
of public notoriety, at my own house. Nevertheless 
the Lieutenant of Police, has thought proper to attri- 
bute the authorship to M. Claviére *, whom he has sent 
for, expressed great displeasure on the part of the King, 





* Etienne Clavitre, o Genevese banker, and « refugee at Paris in 
consequence of the troubles with which his country was sgitated. 
He is the suthor of several works on Political Economy, Finances, 
&c. In 1791, though a foreigner, he wae attached to the Legislative 
Aseombly, and was Minister of Finance in 1702. Arrested June 
‘Qnd 1788, be committed mnicide on the 8th of December following, 
two days before the time fixed for his appesrance before the revotu- 
tionary tribunal. He was born January 27th 1785. We shall have 
occasion to speak of him hereafter, 
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and commanded ‘not to write upon matters of admi- 
nitration.’ 


My ExpranaTIion WITH THE LIEUTENANT OF Poxiceg. 
“M. Claviére was much surprised at hearing suck 
high-sounding terms applied to a pamphlet. Quite a 
stranger to all administrative questions, and even to 
the Water Company of Paris, he was not less surprised 
at being called upon to answer for 2 work on the title- 
page of which appeared the well-known name of the 
author, and one too who never conceals himself. Having 
given me intimation of this strange circumstance, I 
immediately waited upon M. de Crosne, and demanded 
an explanation of a proceeding of which, I really 
believe, not a second instance could be found. 
* “This M. de Crosue, Lieutenant of Police, that ie 
to say, this minister of pickpockets, declared to me 
that, to say the truth, he had received orders to 
summon me before him,—make known to me the 
King’s displeasure with reference to the pamphlet 
that had just appeared, and command me to write no 
More upon matters of administration without being 
authorised to do so, unless I would force the govern- 
ment to repress my indiscreet censures by severity; but 
having learnt that M. Claviére was the real author of 
the book, he had thought it best to send for him, for- 
tunate in being able, by this transposition, to avoid the 
unpleasantness of making such a communication to me! 
“Thus the King’s order, if it ever existed — which 
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I doubt—was transgressed in every sense of the word. 
I was the pretended culprit—-the King had named me, 
and he directed that I should be spoken to; M. de Crosne, 
however, spoke to another, and hung upon the head of 
the other the Monarch’s threat, which concerned my 
head alone. M. Claviére who had not written any 
book, received an order to write no more books; and 
the functionary dared to assert that he pursued £0 
atrange a line of conduct, from deference to me; that 
to show me respect he had dared to suppose that I was 
80 devoid of honour and delicacy, as to be eager to ac- 
quire celebrity by putting my name to works reputed 
bold—I know not wherefore—and capable of remaining 
silent and motionless whilst another was threatened with 
the danger I had myself incurred .... Oh! Ministers, 
Ministers!—What care you take to make the authority 
hated which is confided to you, to afflict the heart of 
an honest man, to strike him with dread at the sole 
Aspect of your movements. 

“T have shown elsewhere* for what object I wrote 
the work on the Waters of Paris, and the true cause 
of the rumours which it raised. I have shown why, 
by insulting me, profaning the King’s Majesty, and 
offending common sense and justice as well as reason, 
M. de Crosne attempted to disturb the tranguillity of an 
honest man, whose age, talents and misfortunes ought 





# In the sccond part of the work entitled: “ Reply to the Writer 
of the Directors of the Water Company of Paris.”. 
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to have made him tespeeted by government *. I have 
shown that my pamphlet applied solely to the juggling 
by which the jobbing was maintained upon the shares 
of the hydraulic eteam-engines, and not the undertaking 
itself. Ihave brought home to the conviction of all, 
that the advantages of this undertaking were not only 
very distinct from, but diametrically opposed to, those 
of stock-jobbing. 

“ And, indeed, it is of great importance to Mesara. 
Perrier’s establishment that the price of shares should 
remain moderate, in order that fresh advances, indis- 
pensably necessary to arrive at solid and permanent 
profits, may be more readily granted by the share~ 
holders. The sellers of shares would, on the contrary, 





© M. Claviére was one of the principal chiefa of the popular party 
at Geneva, whence he was banished by the Aristocrats, with the 
assistance of French bayonets, during the late revolution. He had 
tha generosity to seek an asylum among those whom he was justified 
in considering bia enemies}. Can the government, without dis- 
honour, refmin from defending, I bad almost said honouring, this 
moan, instead of allowing him be troubled or humilisted? The 
Parsians caused to be baniahed from the little Grecian republica the 
Citizens who kept alive there the love of freedom; but in their own 
country they honoured these men, freely confessing by the respect 
they showed them, that policy alone was the cause of the banish- 
ment of those patriots. They were not cowardly enongh to seek 
to stamp the prejudice of crime upon men whose virtue deranged 
their plans. (Note by Mirebeau.) 


+ Allusion to the severe measures taken in 1782 by France, 
against the parties which troubled the City of Geneva, and alluded 
to by Mirsbesu in his letter to M. de Vergennes, alresdy quoted. 
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mow down, in an instant, and at the expense of the 
dupes, the hopes of a whele century. To reach such a 
consummation they exaggerate these hopes, and would 
fain make people believe that they are giving an inex- 
haustible treasure at the cost of merely the expense of 
opening the mine. Such are the stratagems of stock- 
jobbers; and this is whet I opposed. My paper was 
therefore the natural consequence of the labours which 
you utged me to undertake; and if I required a de- 
fender, it was no doubt the duty of the Minister of 
Finance to come forward as such. 

“ But I must be equitable, and admit, that by justi- 
fying me you exposed yourself to a storm. Had you 
defended my paper and professed my principles, the 
courtiers would have asked you why you had before 
praised to them these very shares the fictitious value of 
which I was endeavouring to reduce. The answer might 
have embarrassed you.... However, Sir, this is mere, 
and perhaps even hazardous, conjecture. The inconsis- 
tency, in my opinion, is only apparent ; the reader, before 
he concludes the perusal of this writing, may perhape 
explain ‘it. Perbaps, also, when I have developed the 
motives and the necessary inefficiency of your decree, 
it will be discovered that you have been more consistent 
than you here seem ; that the patron of stock-jobbing 
at court is not less so in the city, and that therefore 
my work on the Water Company of Paris must have 
anuoyed him much... . But, Siz, if such is the case, 
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where lis the resources of your own mind and those of 
your assistants? Why do you not propose to the King 
to purchase the whole undertaking, all the shares, at 
the price of four or five thousand livres? No doubt 
the purchasers at 8600 do not expect less from the 
royal munificence excited by your care. Assuredly 
you will then, at least as far as this business goes, have 
freed yourself from your engagements with the courtiers. 
I shall then be the person in error; and the hydraulic 
steam-engine company will only have to congratulate 
themselves upon the success of their patriotic establich- 
ment. 

“ Be it as it may with regard to the plan I reeom- 
mend, you cannot be accused, at least in the present 
instance, of cowardly or perfidious duplicity. You have 
thrown off the mask with rare candour, and this last 
circumstance will sufficiently characterise the nature of 
any future communication between us.” 


Measures avoprep ay M. pr CaLonne RELATIVE TO 
wy Pampuiet on THE Water Company or Panis. 
“ You, and probably you alone, being jammed in 
between the courtiers whose avarice you have led into 
error, and myself whose reflections and writings on 
stock-jobbing you had yourself excited, are the sole 
author of the cunning expedient resorted to by M. de 
Crosne, when he transmitted to M. Claviére the pre- 
tended commands of the King. But when you were 
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convinced that ‘a word to the wise’ was not sufficient 
for me, that my intolerant pride rendered explanation 
rather awkward for the Lieutenant of Polite, and that 
with entire submission to orders, I bear very badly 
advice stamped with menace or a show of authority, 
you soon felt that I required more positive language, 
and you spoke. 

«« A man very dear to me*, whose affection I pos- 
seas, and with whom the only fault I have to find is 
his excessive weakness towards you, having 20 great 
Teason to complain of you,—this man, whose reputation 
and the services he has done you, have rendered him 
importunate, and perhaps hateful to you, was sent for 
to your office; you there requested him to tell me— 

“« That the Queen is greatly displeased with me on 
account of my pamphlet on the Emperor's pretensions 
relative to the Scheldt. 

«« That the King is greatly displeased with me in 
consequence of my pamphlet on the Water Company of 
Paris. 

“« That everybody at Court is greatly displeased 
with me. 

«¢ That this latter pamphlet has brought the general 
displeasure against me to a climax. 





* The Duke of Leuzun; Armand Louis de Gontaut, afterwards 
Duke of Biron; Lieutenant-general, Member of the Conatituent 
Assembly, condemned to death by the Revolutionary Tribunal, and 
execated December 3lst 1793, Hs was bora April 13th 1747, 
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‘© That you defended me during the two first days 
and deserted me on the third. 

“*¢ That you now learn that the stock-jobbers, dis 
satisfied with your decree, intended to charge me, of 
have charged me, to write against it, and to inelade in 
the same censure the whole of your administration ; 
that I had either done so or would do so in the most 
malevolent, seditious, and incendiary form; that I was 
at liberty to make any attempt in this way that I 
pleased, at my own risk; only you begged he would 
tell me how certain I must be that, if in future I gave 
the slightest ground of displeasure, not only you would 
not take my part but would have me punished as 
severely ag possible,’ 

“ In truth, Sir, if the intention is deficient in justice 
or nobleness, the avowal is at all events remarkably 
sincere; and I flatter myself that it is now easy to de- 
termine the reward to which those may look forward 
whose talents you employ, the moment their love of 
truth, or merely your imprudent thoughtlessness, places 
them in opposition with your petty measures, your 
petty intrigues, and your petty personal views... ... 
But let us examine whether you are very sure of all 
you have stated. 

“©The Queen,’ you say, ‘ is greatly displeased with 
me on account of my paper on the Emperor's preten- 
sions relative to the Scheldt.’... What !—after a year 
hag expired, after I have spent eight months in France, 
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almost constantly in her sight? after my name having 
several times made a noise which no doubt reached 
her? and is it with reference to Messrs. Perrier’s 
hydraulic steam-engine and forty pages of figures on 
the shares of their company, that this august Princess 
condescends to express her indignation as applied to a 
work concerning the pretensions of her brother who 
has renounced those same pretensions? ... This, Sir, 
is palpably absurd, and you alone, not possessing the 
courage to be brave either at court or in the city, and 
finding yourself in a rather awkward dilemma relative 
to the shares of the Water Company ;—you alone have 
called to her recollection the work which she may have 
looked upon with the feelings of an affectionate sister, 
without my being blameable in her eyes as an observant 
citizen. 

“ What !—the King who knows that I have written 
with rare energy on even the most delicate matters— 
who has not disdained to read my works, and even to 
applaud them as the efforts of s good citizen—who 
has, I will not say forgiven, but even praised me for 
showing ‘that the abominable use made of letires de 
cachet in destructive of all law, all morality, and all 
equity; the King who, as you yourself have informed 
me, has expressed great satisfaction at the services 
T have rendered his finances; the King, a zealous 
friend to justice ;—would he cast the thunderbelts of 
arbitrary power at the head of the very man to whose 
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writings he had granted his esteem, because this man 
expressed an opinion that the value given by stock- 
jobbing to the shares of the Water Company of Paris, is 
not the value given to them by caleuistion and reason? 
++» No, Sir, this can never be, and I am the more 
certain of it because the Count of Vaudreuil, who had 
the noble courage to lend the King the book on Jetires 
de cachet, had no doubt the same courage to defend 
my pamphlet on the shares of the Water Company, as 
he would generously have considered it his duty to do, 
having a great number of copies. If, Sir, any stock- 
jobbing courtier has imposed upon the King’s good 
faith, His Majesty must almost immediately have been 
undeceived ; and if it is true that he entertains any 
prejudices against me,—you alone, whose allegations 
T have refuted, captivating as they were for your friends 
the courtiers—you alone, who find that my eyes are 
too good to leave me so near your trestles—you alone, 
have instilled into him these prejudices. 

“ What !—everybody at court is displeased with my 
pamphlet on the shares of the Water Company ; and it 
has brought the displeasure against me to a climax! 
Why, Sir, we well know the small number of elect 
whom you have admitted to the distribution of the 
shares deposited in the royal treasury. These favoured 
beings are three or four particular friends of your own, 
and can scarcely be counted among the thirty or forty 
who are privileged to absorb the whole of your time as 
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minister of state. These three or four companions of 
your pleasures are in truth every body for you, but 
not for the Court; and without offending the modesty 
of the courtiers, I can scarcely believe that you could 
purchase the whole of them for eight hundred shares 
of the water company of Paris. Our greut lords bear 
e higher price, Sir. It is not a paper of figures, a 
tiresome pamphlet they have, perhaps, never read, 
which has ‘ brought their displeasure to a climax’ 
This unreasonable exaggeration belongs solely to your- 
self, the indiscreet trampeter of the shares of the Paris 
Water Company, you who, in some measure, have made 
yourself accountable for their success. 

“ What !—you defended me during two days and 
deserted me on the third! ... But, Sir, if I am 
wrong, why did you defend me?—if I am right, 
why did you desert me? Is there not on your part 
either cowardice or prevarication? Choose either, or 
both..... The word is bitter, Sir, but it is deserved : 
I will take only one proof in 2 thousand ; try to over- 
throw it. A well written pamphlet appeared a few 
roonths since, proposing a plan for distributing in Paris 
clear and wholesome water*. This pamphlet was 
published under your very eyes at Paris, and with 
the sanction of the keeper of the seals. In this 


© Plo of w bridge snd of a hydraulic machine for x general 
distribution in Paris of pure and wholesome water, by M. de 
Forge, &e. 
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work, Messrs. Perriers’ undertaking is much censured. 
The author decries in general the use of steam engines 
for giving water to great cities. He especially ridicules 
the abeurd plan of conveying water into all or most of 
the houses at Paris. He enters into a Jearned discussion 
on the unwholesomeness of the water supplied by any 
establishment situated below Paris, and he promises, in 
this respect, ‘ demonstrations beyond a doubt, if he can 
obtain permission to publish them.’ ... Well, Sir, 
nobody complains, nobody has found fault with this 
work, nobody has asserted that M. de Forge was a bad 
citizen, or that his pamphlet was reprehensible. But 
I am termed a seditious man. The King and his 
Ministers, the Queen and her courtiers have, you say, 
cast forth their curse upon my head, and you yourself 
are preparing for me nothing less than very severe 
punishments. Why, in the same cause, so different 
a treatment? Why ?— Because M. de Forge has 
attacked only the water, the undertaking, the means, 
the execution, the produce, whilst I have attacked 
stock-jobbing upon the shares of these hydraulic steam- 
engines. Now, this stock-jobbing hes been excited by 
yourself; and it is from you thet the courtiers have 
received these shares. Was it not, therefore, unavoid- 
able that I should be deserted and condemned? Yes, 
Sir, it was: this is very clear to those acquainted with 
you and your connexions. 

“ What ‘yon have learnt, and you believe that the 
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stock-jobbers, dissatisfied with your decree, were to 
charge me, or have already charged me to write against 
it, and include in my censure the whole of your admi- 
nistration....No Sir, you never believed thia; for 
who has attacked stock-jobbing so strongly as I have 
done? Who has better deserved the hatred of the 
stock-jobbers? ‘ho is further removed from thenr 
than I am? Is M. Le Couteulx de la Noraye no 
longer their chief ?—if, indeed, you give up this office to 
that M. de la Noraye, whose combinations I thwarted, 
and prevented their success. I write for the stock- 
jobbers! Why, Sir, at this very moment when you have 
so grossly insulted me, when you have threatened my 
safety, when you drive me from my country, my 
pursuits, my affairs, and my friends; at this very 
moment, when I have so many reasons for pursuing 
you 8 my personal enemy; at this very moment I 
write against you enly because I kmow you to bea 
stock-jobber in the city, aud the patron of stock.jobbing 
at court; and because I have never doubted that a 
stock-jobber armed, with authority, a stock-jobber 
holding a principal place in the King’s councils, a stock- 
jobbing minister of finance, and consequently a party 
chief in stock-jobbing, is the most cruel scourge that 
Providence can inflict upon a kingdom like France. 
And I have written for the stock-jobbers against you! 
No, I would not have done so; I would not have 
written even against your decree; I would have 
P2 
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preserved, even to superstition, the remembrance of 
my connexion with you; and this remembrance 
would have sufficed to make me think that silence 
was almost commanded me, of whatever evil you 
might be the author, in a country where private 
morality is in eternal opposition with public morality. 
Yes, Sir !—it is so true, that I should have kept silence, 
that even after the strange message you were not 
ashamed to send me by my friend, I asked you in 
writing to grant me an audience, in which I might 
have an explanation with you and receive your word, 
as I would give you mine, if the exchange suited you. 
T obtained this audience after considerable delay, and 
at a time when J neither asked nor wished for it any 
longer. Then it was that the art with which you 
excused your conduct and discourse, and concealed your 
projects, showed me that you knew too weil I had 
guessed you for you ever to forgive me, and how much 
my safety required that I should leave the country. More- 
over, not only have I never deceived you with regard 
to my feelings towards you, but Icould not even take 
upon myself to deny that I was about to withdraw to a 
foreign land. 

“ T have reached this land, Sir, and am secure from 
your hatred as from your vengeance. Here I am, and 
I chink my connexion with you is severed for ever. 
You have thrown down the gauntlet, which I have 
taken up, though less to defend against you my repu- 
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tation and my rights as a citizen, than the morality of 
legislation and of trade, the interests of the kingdom, 
the public thing, in one word—yes, the public thing: 
for being freed from all personal duty towards you, I 
should be guilty, in my own opinion, of all the evils you 
might inflict upon it, did I not endeavour to show, 
what is very clear to me, that the finances will be 
tuined by embarrassments of every description, if you 
remain any longer at the head of them, and that the 
most solvent kingdom in the world will, by your means, 
appear the very worst of debtors. 

“To prove this, I shall examine the strange law to 
which you have given so much éclat, pretension, and 
importance; that operation which you consider the 
master-atroke of your administration. If I succeed in 
showing that this decree, which places you in evident 
contradiction with yourself, with what you have 
required of me, and with the character I assumed 
before the nation—if I show that this decree tramples 
equally under foot, reason and good policy, that it 
destroys public credit, and annihilates the resources of 
your department, I shall have sufficiently proved that 
I was justified in thinking I hed a right to denounce 
your too fully proved incapacity, and your irremediable 
corruption. But I must begin by giving a just ides 
of the state of things which you have thought proper 
to oppose.” 
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‘We must pause here and our reason shall be heard. 

Our mission is to write the life of Mirabeau, and, in 
this second part of our work, only his public life. It 
was necessary to mention his writings on finance, and 
we have given an account of them in his own words. 
With the exception of the energetic conclusion which 
we are about to transcribe, we suppress the remainder 
of this address, the smallest portion of which the reader 
has just seen, and give only a very short summary of the 
other developments which it contains, as they would 
interest none but the very small number of readers 
who have made the history and science of political 
finance matter of particular investigation. 

In the sequel of his paper, Mirabeau examines “ the 
nature and causes of the embarrassments at the Stock 
Exchange of Paris.” The minister, he says, imputes 
them to him, and he glories in them; for if he has 
caused a crisis, he has prevented a catastrophe. He 
defines the different operations of trading in the public 
fands. He distinguishes three sorts of speculators in 
these funds: “the capitalists, who act without effort 
by the simple employment of their real capital, that is 
to say, the money they can dispose of,” who, in a word, 
operate with ready money; next, “ those who speculate 
through the medium of circulating paper, such as 
fictitious bills of exchange,” &.; and lastly, those 
“speculators who buy and sell to gain the differences 
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in the prices of their time bargains.” He explains the 
modus operandi of these different speculators. He 
discusses with much vehemence the decree in council 
of the 2nd of October 1785, which empowers certain 
councillors of state, as the King’s commissioners, to 
liquidate “all the time bargains and compromises,” the 
object of which—that is to say, the stock purchased by 
some and sold by others, must be previously deposited 
by the contractiug parties, or, to speak more correctly, 
by the sellers, in whose hands the stock remains until 
payment has followed the purchase. He foretells the 
lawful resistance of the sellers, to whom both the spirit 
and the letter of the decree in council is evidently very 
Prejudicial. In the frequent event of there being an 
impossibility of depositing the stock sold, he maintains 
that the sellers are always sacrificed to the purchasers. 
He inveighs against the arbitrary clause which em- 
powers the King’s commissioners to “ regulate the 
respective interests of the contracting parties, on the 
conditions they shall deem most equitable.” He asks 
whether a commission of dependent, removable, and 
irresponsible magistrates, ought thus to take the place 
of the tribunals which slone have cognisance of 
Private litigations. He violently attacks the clause 
of the decree in council, which declares “null and 
void, time bargains and compromises,” the titles and 
liquidation of which are not submitted to the commis- 
sioners. 
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Mirabeau, next discussed the preamble of the decree 
in counci] of the 2nd of October, and shows that the 
minister made an improper use of the King’s name and. 
authority, and even of the treasury guarantee, by apply- 
ing them to private operations. He ought, says Mira- 
beau, to have left stock-jobbing to its own resources. It 
is “lawfully permitted in Holland. and completely 
tolerated in England, though, for other reasons, the law 
prohibits it in this latter country. To make the govern- 
ment interfere in a direct form, to prevent thousands of 
bargains contracted on the faith and signature of the 
parties, to change the period of payment, and alter the 
conditions in order to ruin one class of persons and 
enrich the other,” is an abominable and disgusting ini- 
quity. “ However,” continues Mirabeau, “ your decree 
in council has produced no result. Honest and enlight- 
ened merchants, jealous of their honour, did not require 
it. They have endeavoured to do without your commis- 
sioners, who, I apprehend, have not received a single 
compromise between any two individuals sure of each 
other’s probity. 

“ Further, none of the payments to be made have 
‘been secured by this commission. Either the debtor 
has given no security, and his situation and that of the 
debtor remain precisely the seme; or, if he has fur- 
nished security, the want of legal form, which the com- 
mission cannot obviate, places such security in a very 
equivocal light, for it is subject to the rights and claims 
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of third parties absent, which sleo detracts from its 
value. The commission has felt its own inefficiency, 
and how greatly its duties further cramp an authority 
having neither Jaw nor right. Those who have resisted 
this authority have obtained from it whatever they chose 
to demand; and it has often destroyed its own work. 
He who expected equitable arrangements from it, 
hag been deprived of such arrangements by the very 
authority which at first declared in his favour, and 
has sometimes ultimately fallen a victim to the most 
shameful manceuvres.” 

We here close our summary, and proceed at once to 
the conclusion of this long letter to M. de Calonne. 

. . . . . . 

“ Such, Sir, is the effect of your commission, up to 
the present time. Would to God I were mistaken ! 
Would to God I could believe that your conduct to me 
and my resentment have misled me! With what eager- 
ness would I make, I do not say a sterile disavowal, 
but the sincere declaration that I deserve a punish- 
ment more striking even than that which ought to be 
inflicted upon you; and assuredly this would not be 
treating myself with indulgence. 

“ But, alas! in your administration, indications of 
what we must expect from you are but too certain. What 
shall we see, if, by an impossibility, intrigue and favour 
maintain you in office after this exposure of your inca- 
pacity? What resources will your silly advisers offer 
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to raise’ you in the public estimation ? . ... Miserable 
lotteries to convert our capital into chances, and the 
royal treasury into a gambling academy?.... A return 
to annuity loans, under whatever name you may dis- 
guise them, notwithstanding the solemn renunciation 
of this hateful squandering, made not two years ago? 
» «++. An accumulation of services to devour by antici- 
pation revenues not yet in existence? ..... An increase 
of the already too numerous body of farmers of the 
public revenue, of managers and receivers of every 
description, who, in exchange for paltry advances of the 
same funds which they have already lent in a different 
form, will acquire a right to devour the last remains of 
the people’s substance ? 

“ By such wretched means you will perhaps prolong 
your precarious administration for a few months— 
between the assistance of usurers and the dissipation of 
courtiers. But when the last and sad after-crop of 
your ministerial harvest is consumed—when general 
mistrust makes the holders of treasury bills refuse to 
renew them—when all public and private credit, as 
Tegards the King’s finances, is exhausted—what will 
you do? Will you conjure up the ghost of the execra- 
ble Terray?.... But I pause...... The reader must 
already blame me for predicting the misfortuned which 
your administration would infallibly produce, if it could 
last. But let him fear nothing: your dismissal will 
prevent any such misfortunes; or, ‘if you remain in 
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office until they begin, the King’s love of his subjects 
will not suffer you to carry them to a consummation. 
Your successor will make a great and memorable exam- 
ple of you; to the very last you will have remained 
the pheenix of our finances, and credit will rise again 
from your ashes. 

“* What still remains for me to do?—or rather, what 
haveI done? What fruit shall I gather from an attack 
which, in the timid language of egotism that will soon 
destroy the little virtue we have left, will be termed 
‘ audacious ?’.... What fruit?....Either the fall of 
an unekilful, if not e perverse minister, who is ruining 
and dishonouring the nation, or else my own proscrip- 
tion! I have weighed the alternative, and accepted its 
consequences without fear. .... What should I do in a 
country where the public authority would be more 
powerful than justice and truth supported by great 
courage ? 

“ Let it not be thought, however, that I condescend 
to justify myself for having raised my voice in defence 
of morality and the public thing—amid the consterna- 
tion of the merchants, and the concert of praises uttered 
by base flatterers, at every abuse of authority. Shall 
it be tolerated, that any man shall ruin France by his 
ignorance, his want of application, and his frivolity ? 
This man, loaded with an odious reputation, acquired 
with delat, in an age when the dawn of knowledge 
should have been sufficient to induce his rejection of 
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an office offered to him by tyranny *—this man, who, 
by the most tortuous paths, and even by the terror of 
his name, has reached the helm of state in the most 
important branch of its administration, would by his 
stupidity announce to us a return of the greatest 
calamities! ..... And another man, without any in- 
terest, free from intrigue, and having no power but that of 
Treason, no means but his courage, belonging to no party 
but that of the public good, having no motive but the 
imperious instinct the invincible desire to sacrifice 
himeelf to great and useful truths :—shall this man not 
attempt to save the nation, undeceive the sovereign, 
and place upon the head of the guilty minister the full 
weight of his corruption and incapacity!....1 shall 
not hesitate to do so; if I did, I should insult the 
King, the age in which I live, and my country! 

“ Let the King beware; he cannot put an end to 
the career of this minister too soon, or even soon 
enough; for the incapacity of a comptroller-general 
being once known, may endanger public credit, the 
decline of which is more rapid, and more difficult to 
stop in proportion to the former impetus of its eleva- 
tion, and to the increase of strength daily acquired by 
that of rival nations. What doIsay? Public credit 
aust be completely annihilated, if the finance depart- 
ment remains in the hands of a minister without capa- 





* An allusion to the part, not crael but crafty, which M. de 
Calonne took in the celebrated lawsuit of La Chalotais. 
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city. In such an office, talent is sufficient to inspire 
confidence, which is the ouly source of credit ; talent 
is sufficient to satisfy the public opinion, because in ail 
public duties talent excludes dishonesty, whatever be 
the personal morality of the individual performing 
them. This is the reason why, notwithstanding your 
noble exploits in Brittany, if your appointment alarmed 
for an instant those who believed in the foulness of 
your heart, your first measures did not the leas restore 
public credit, because they led to a belief that you 
possessed talent—the real virtue of your department. 

“* But at present, when it is shown that your powers 
of mind consist solely in facility of speaking and grace- 
fulnesa of language, your talents in the art of never 
taking a decided step, and in obtaining the suffrages of 
people of the world by the indefatigable complaisance 
with which you devote the whole of your time to them ; 
that, in a word, you have no capacity, that you 
are unacquainted with even the elements of your 
calling, and its very language,—I ask, what we have 
left at the end of one of the most disastrous years that 
Providence has given us for many years past—at a time 
when political events threaten us with more than one 
difficulty in our foreign sffairs—when our debts, our 
embarragsments, and our expenses daily increase in the 
same ratio in which our resources diminish with the 
decline of the public confidence, and the decrease of 
specie, capital, and industry—at a time, too, when the 
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country has reached the promised term of a tax which 
the King swore he would not prolong—when the 
greatest part of the revenue will not enter the treasury, 
and the remainder be necessarily exhausted in indem- 
nities, on pain of striking with barrenness a territory 
inexhaustible by any other calamity than that of the 
King’s exchequer, which has drained it to the last 
drop;—under such circumstances, what have we left 
as o security for your ministerial operations? That 
profound immorality which, for thirty years past, has 
been imputed to you by the whole of Europe, which 
the recollection of La Chalotais’ glorious name still 
attests, and which even your accomplices have never 
attempted to gloze over, except by lauding your grace 
and your amenity, more fatal to the glory of your 
present administration than your past errors and your 
recent blunders...... Really, Sir, if it be true that 
you are not cruel (for to be crue] presupposes a certain 
strength of mind, and all strength, of whatever kind, is 
denied to you, who possess nothing but the passions of 
little mindsa—despotism and vanity) ;—if it be true 
that you are not cruel, it is not less true that every 
principle of good faith, of fidelity to your engagements, 
of respect to property and freedom, is entirely unknown 
to you. And yet it is you who hold the great chain of 
trade, of public engagements, and of every species of 
Property. Such, I attest, Sir, is the dreadful idea that 
fills me with alarm for the public thing; and this sort 
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of fear, a real stimulus to the courage of a good citizen, 
has, much more than the personal injury you have in- 
flicted, determined me to take up the pen. 

“ The example I set is 2 great one; it is dangerous, 
no doubt, but it is great because it is dangerous. 
Virtue supposes strength, glory supposes peril; it is 
this which constitutes the only merit that can be attri- 
buted to me..... What would become of the uni- 
versal race of the great human family, under the re- 
peated attacks of prejudice, ignorance, and despotism 
(three words synonymous), if nature did not sometimes 
produce men able to embrace undertakings requiring 
energy and exposure to danger ! 

“ Among such undertakings must no doubt be in- 
cluded that of indefatigably claiming the rights of the 
public thing, in a country without a constitution and 
without freedom ; that of striving and co-operating in 
the spreading of knowledge. Few projects are more 
dangerous, but none are more deserving of interest and 
esteem; for it is from knowledge alone that we must 
expect the return of the kingdom to a sound state, 
that we shall derive the true glory and prosperity of 
the nation. A minister, even when able, has no in- 
fluence except during the time of his action. ‘Then it 
is that he almost invariably finds nothing but an effe- 
minate and indolent weakness in those who desire good, 
whilst those who desire evil oppose him with prodigious 
force, because his measures tend to their immediate and 
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personal detriment. He must struggle against the 
torrent, and sometimes allow it to drift him along, in 
order to weaken its resistance. Nevertheless, if the 
man passes, and with him his plans, his views, and 
his efforts, the knowledge he has brought remains; 
it ferments, germinates, ripens, and his smallest crop 
supplies seed for future and more abundant harvests, 
The office of instructor ia therefore a noble one! Yes, 
Sir, it is sufficiently noble, for ambitious subordinates, 
for courtiers ambitious of ribands, of governorships, of 
ministerial office, to find an interest in consulting, 
listening to, and observing the man of knowledge, who 
will and can instruct his contemporaries. ... I boldly 
avow that Iam a pretender to this noble prerogative, 
and perhaps I have some right to acknowledge this 
kind of ambition, which pleases my heart without sur- 
prising my mind. Every minister whose intentions 
are pure will encourage me; for I cannot but be 
willing to second him. The others will look upon me 
as an implacable enemy, a contention with whom they 
will soon bring to a close, if ever I fall into their 
hands. 

“ But if I fail on this occasion, let not those good 
citizens be discouraged who cultivate their thoughts, 
and look upon the art of writing as the guardian of the 
rights of mankind ; let them be assured that my failure 
proceeds only from want of talents, or from an inju- 
dicious choice of circumstances. Let them console me 
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by their imitation of my acts; and let them be assured, 
that sooner or Iater unworthy ministers will be over- 
thrown, if any one dares to come forward in hie own 
name, and publicly expose their iniquities. In vain will 
these demigods bellow, in vain will they threaten, in vain 
even will they strike. Opposition will always lend power 
to truth, and the pretended shackles which they think 
they can impose upon it, are only springs hastening its 
progress. If such people would but refuse being the 
accomplices of any evil whatever ; if they would dare to 
divulge all they see; if they made it their duty to carry 
the discussion of all the great interests of society before 
the tribunal of universal reason ; public opinion, seated 
upon an invariable foundation, would soon govern 
Kings, who would then be all-powerful for the sole 
advantage of their subjects, which is the only source of 
advantage to themselves. 

“ But I shall not fail. Our sovereign will feel that 
some attention is due to a man who, in so serious and 
open an attack, has not used against his minister the 
language of ignorance, nor the chattering of presump- 
tion, nor the venom of evil-speaking, nor the poison of 
calumny; who has laid down facts, established prin- 
ciples, examined arguments, and plsced within the 
capacity of every attentive reader, a question of such 
magnitude, that it is important for the government to 
retrace its steps, if it has lost its way. To enforce 
silence upon such matters by arbitrary power, or 
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violent measures, is not governing, but lying down to 
sleep upon an undermined spot of ground, until the 
explosion takes place which is to scatter the severed 
limbs of the sleepers. 

“ Far for ever from an august prince, distinguiehed 
by soundness of intellect and elevation of mind, be 
the stupid and hateful maxim, that simple citizens 
ought to be prohibited from scrutinising the acts of 
the government. This impious axiom has been dic- 
tated either by the delirium of tyranny, or the terrors 
of mediocrity. What might not be its consequences? 
What error would not be holy? What crime would 
not be sacred? Did you not yourself, Sir, think it 
necessary formally to give your predecessor the lie in 
your very first decree in council, after you took office? 
And did the sovereign authority thereby become 
Jess powerful or less revered? Certainly not. It is 
well known that ministers may deceive themeelves; 
nor are we unaware that they can deceive others; they 
alone are answerable for their own mistakes, which 
perhaps is more important in an absolute than in a 
limited monarchy. Where freedom does not exist, 
courage in wanting, but fury sometimes breake forth. 
Nobody writes against ministers, no one complains of 
the government, but all consider how they can destroy 
it, and prepare to do so. These successive fits of torpor 
and of frenzy, are not suitable to Frenchmen. It is 
not from the throne, Sir, that they require victims; 
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they wish only to cherish the sovereign authority, which 
never appears to them more paternal, more worthy of 
their blessings, than when it retracts an error com- 
mitted by one of its agents. But how would it ever 
discover this error, if the people were not permitted to 
seek publicly to kaow what is just, and what is not— 
what is evil, and what is good? What minister—I 
call upon all of them to answer the question—would 
venture to say: ‘I, and I alone, know everything; I, 
and I alone, cannot make a mistake. Or if I did, why 
need I care? It is not the publie good, but my own 
office, that I care about. I will not allow the public 
interest to be ever understood ; I will not allow that it 
shall ever rally the hearts and the strength of the peo- 
ple. J want these ignorant people to be carried away 
by blind passion against their own interest, and that of 
their sovereign ; for my interest is that both should be 
silent while I act. May every other interest perish !— 

May every peat be closed, every tongue palsy-stricken, 


* Buch must be the language of a minister, who 
would veriture to impute to me as a crime the freedom 
of this letter; but such language would not be tolerated 
by our King. He is a constant worshipper of morality 
and justice, and would not condemn me for defending 
their cause, which is his own, since, as he is the guar- 
dian and chief of all kinds of property, his first duty is 

az 
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to establish universal and inviolable respect for property. 
I have not attacked his authority, but have served his 
power. I have not maintained the cause of stock-job- 
bing, as some people would fain represent, but have 
supported the cause of property, which is the foundation 
of all justice, of every social right, the sole and inex- 
haustible source of the prerogatives of the crown. Who 
would dare to deny that an act of legislation, like that 
which has just torn five hundred millions’ worth of 
engagements from the safeguard of the courts of jus- 
tice and the laws, could not, by the same right, by the 
same means, and upon the same principles, overthrow 
the rights of all, and force all our social order into 
combustion ? 

“Giving such an alarm to the nation with reference 
to a recent law, and bringing such heavy charges 
against the minister who promulgated it, would be « 
truly culpable act, provided thia alarm and these charges 
were unfounded; but the moment their truth is incon- 
testable, the fact of sending forth such a law, and of 
making such fearful things lawful, is committing that 
worst of crimes—treason against the nation. Thus, 
Sir, you are profoundly guilty, or else I have horribly 
belied you. This is the question between us. The 
most ardent of my wishes is to have it decided; and I 
swear, upon my honour, that I shall always be ready to 
appear and yield myself a prisoner, the moment the 
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I am a frantic calumniator, or you a prevaricating 
minister.” 


The long developments in this letter fully explain, 
as the reader has already perceived, the occasions and 
motives of the several writings, by Mirabeau, on mat- 
ters of finance. All are directed against stock-jobbing, 
which, by giving an exaggerated value to the shares of 
the different joint-stock companies, held out a bait 
dangerous to families, withdrew much capital from 
the public funds, and more from trade, industry, and 
agriculture. ‘These different works are necessarily 
repetitions of each other in a certain degree, as they 
treat of similar questions, state similar facts, draw 
similar inferences, foretell the same consequences, and 
tend to the same object. It is therefore unnecessary 
to give any further account“ef these writings, more 
especially, as at the distance of half a century, the 
questions they embrace would inspire but little interest 
and their discussion be out of date. We consider our- 
selves bound, however, to make a sort of exception in 
favour of the last work, because it applies to a subject of 
amore permanent nature than the others; and because 
the reply to it has not been forgotten, owing to the 
celebrity of Mirabeau’s antagonist. 

We shall, therefore, before we conclude the present 
Book, dwell an instant upon the two pamphlets 
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relative to the Water Company of Paris, which he 
published in 1785. 

In these works he again attacked the disgrace- 
ful practices of the stock-jobbers, who had already 
tripled, and wanted to increase tenfold, the original 
price of the shares of an establisment, no doubt useful, 
but the greatest improvement in which could never, 
under any circumstances, justify such foolish calcula- 
tions and realise the expectation of so prodigious an 
increase in the value of iis shares. 

This was pointed out in the clearest manner by 
Mirabeau in his firat pamphlet, though in a style some- 
what violent and declamatory. A reply appeared from 
the pen of Beaumarchais, written with much address, 
talent, and moderation of language, but with great 
inalignancy. He begins by representing Mirabeau as 
“given up to speculators known to have a great interest 
in procuring a fall*.” He then attempts to refute 
Mirabean’s calculations and objections; and concludes 
with an affected lamentation “at seeing a man of such 
splendid talents devote his powerful pen to the interests 
of parties to which even he does not belong. It is for 
disreputable advocates, indifferent to the choice of sub- 
jects, to plead a bad cause. The eloquent man has 
every thing to lose when he ceases to respect himeelf ; 
and this writer is very eloquent t.” 
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The denials, the arguments, the jests, the pretended 
circumspection, and even the praises of Beaumarchais, 
roused Mirabeau’s inflammable temper to a pitch of 
fury. He did not perceive that the attack he had made 
was considerably more insulting than the defence. 
Before he wrote a rejoinder, he risked a step which we 
cannot but term ridiculous: he summoned the Water 
Company to disavow their defender ou pain of being 
made responsible for his assertions. They received this 
application and disposed of it with the most insulting 
indifference. Mirabeau then entered the arena, and the 
choice of his epigraph, which we have already given, 
sufficiently announced an insulting personal attack. 

He began by disavowing the imputation of having 
embraced the cause of the “speculators on the fall,” 
admitting nevertheless* that not thinking he endangered 
the interests of the public by feelings of sympathy for 
private interests which chance might have mingled 
with them, he had been grieved at the ruinous disap- 
pointment of Claviéret, who was exposed through the 
acta of the stock-jobbers, to pay 4,000 livres for shares 
of the Water Company, which he was obliged to give 
for 1600 in consequence of a time bargain made at 
that rate. But he sets aside this particular fact, be- 





* P40. 

+ Another of Mirabeau’s friends, whom he does not name, Pan 
chand, the banker, having speculated like Claviere, was exposed to 
the eame losses. 
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cause it had not occurred when he boldly undertook the 
exposure of stock-jobbing, assisted by its wealth, its 
intrigues, its influences, and by the noble patrons who 
became its disgraceful accomplices. He glories in his 
laborious and dangerous mission. 

“ Always, wholly, and for ever s stranger to the 
speculations, even of the most innocent kind, of those 
gamblers whose trade I abhor, and whose profits I de- 
spise, I have wielded during the last six months, with 
great success, against stock-jobbing (it is a fact which 
1 relate, not a praise I give myself), the noblest and 
surest of weapons, that of reason. After pointing out 
its danger, with reference to the shares of the Caisse 
@ Escompte and the Bank of St. Charles, I had still 
to do the same thing with regard to those of the Water 
Company, the jobbing upon these iast being even more 
exaggerated than upon the others *.” Setting out from 
this point, the author refutes his opponent, whom he 
harasses with calculations and arguments, and with 
insults which are not the more excusable because they 
are very eloquent t. He resumes the discussion upon 
the constitution of the establishment, its simulated 
expenses, and the exaggeration of its profits. He 
maintains, that for the supply of one of the most urgent 
of public necessities, a simple company cannot offer the 
requisite security for such a service. He foretells (and 





* P10. + Pp. 19, los. 
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the event has justified his prediction) that somé day or 
other, the supply of water will be taken into the hands 
of government ; for “ independently of its duties, which 
are to render all the services for which the tutelar 
Authority is instituted, and in return for which it 
Teceives a compensation, the government is, in all 
respects, the most proper authority to undertake to 
give water to cities *.” Mirabeau very judiciously cen- 
sures the idea of providing for an immense population 
with the water raised from below Paris, whilst it was 
much more natural to bring it from above. 

« JT remember,” he says, “that on seeking an expla- 
nation of the inconceivable selection of the waters of 
Chaillot, for supplying the Parisians, it was admitted 
to me, though I had guessed it without the admission, 
that the Company had fixed upon that side of the town 
where they might expect to find rich and liberal sub- 
sctibers, who would set a great example! It is to thie 
profound consideration of interest, that we owe the in- 
genious idea of making the river run back, to give us 
its waters to drink, after it has been used to wash our 
feet, whilst we might have it to drink just as pure as 
the Seine originally brought it to us. If all the learned 
men in the world have said what they are stated to have 
said t, though they never uttered it, people of common 

© P.16, 17. . 

+ Allusion to the report of the Royal Society of Medicine, dated 


August Slat 1784, “on the quslity of the water raisod and supplied 
by the steam-engines at Chaillot.” 
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penge will never be persuaded that the filth of Paris, 
and of its sewers, is necessary to render the water we 
drink wholesome: whence it incontestibly follows that 
the water taken from above Paris should be preferred to 
that taken from below *.” 

Lastly, the author predicts that, at a later period, the 
government, if it does not abandon the Chaillot hydrau- 
lic steam-engines, will, at least, seek other sources, more 
wholesome and more abundant, for supplying the town 
with water; that, for instance, it will have recourse to 
the waters of the Yvette, and the Beuvronnet, a pre- 
diction since verified, with regard to the latter, by the 
opening of the canal de ]’Ourcq. He concludes his 
vehement refutation, by returning to the imputations 
by which his adversary attempted to throw discredit 
upon his work. 

“ M. de Beaumarchais returns continually to his 
‘ speculators upon the fall,’ for whom alone he pretends 
that I wrote my pamphlet on the Water Company. 

« He forgets that my works on the Caisse d’ Escompte 
and on the Bank of St. Charles, were opposed with the 
very same arguments. These are the only answers that 
have been made tothem..... 

“ But where is the book which interested views have 
not produced? The love of truth, and that of fame, 
differ from that of money only in their greater rarity, 


» Pal. + Pp. 81, 80. 
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and in their belonging to a different kind of feeling. 
They are nobler, no doubt; but their being noble is 
not now the question; what we now seek to know is, 
whether we ought to mistrust every work, every exami- 
nation, and every analysis, proceeding from an interest 
of some kind. 

“« When have I deserved that an interest unworthy 
of esteem should be imputed to any of my works? Few 
men, I am aware, and I will never cease to repeat it— 
few men have given greater pretence to calumny than 
I have done or laid themselves more open to backbiting. 
But I loudly ask, because my conscience gives me a 
right to do so, what writer can honour himself with 
bolder principles, more disinterested views, or a prouder 
independence? My first object, and, far from conceal- 
ing, I glory in divulging it—my first object, when I 
devoted myself to my dangerous duties, as an apostle of 
truth, was to deserve that my léng errors should be for- 
gotten. This is the only interest, the only ambition I 
ever had; and I trust I shall reap the fruits of its suc- 
cess. For what care the public for the errors of wild 
youth, provided they are repaired in riper years? But 
woe to those who should take faults long since confessed, 
cruelly expiated, and perhaps sufficiently repaired, as 
a pretence for refusing me the respect which every 
citizen deserves who is constantly occupied in stu- 
dies, researches, and works connected with the general 
good! 
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« When a public discussion is useful, what matters 
the kind of interest which has led toit? It is when the 
interest is concealed—when it shrinks from and repels 
all critical examination—when, writing nothing, pub- 
lishing nothing, using only words of artifice, and secret 
insinuations, which it varies, according to persons and 
circumstances, it selects the credulous and ill-informed, 
‘to exercise upon them, in darkness, the powers of seduc- 
tion,—then it is that interest may be suspected of dis- 
honest views* .... By what right, moreover, shall 
an honest man be forbidden to increase his fortune, by 
associating himeelf with the combinations claimed by 
the public good? Shall he condemn himeelf to silence 
for the sole reason that whatever he may say that is 
true and useful, was first suggested to bim by an exa- 
mination of his own interest ? Shall the friend of truth 
be prohibited from publishing, verifying, or opposing 
calculations, stating his epinions on matters of public or 
private economy, because his attention was first called to 
these subjects by the personal interest of some one of 
his connexions? Ifhis discussions proceed from such a 
cause, must they be rejected on that account? Are we 
doomed ever to remain nothing but ignorant children, 
girded with the broad band upon which intrigue and 
quackery have an exclusive right to paint the different 
shades of their illusions +?” 





+P. 100. tP. 102, 
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Mirabeau’s frequent defect, and he displays it strongly 
in this pampblet, was to spoil a good cause by language 
much too violent. This prevents us from transcribing 
the terrible apostrophe in the last page, though it has 
been quoted during the last fifty years as the most 
perfect production of a man who has left behind him so 
many exquisite specimens of eloquence. Weextract from 
it only a single paragraph, in which Mirabeau does 
himself a justice that posterity will not refuse him, 
with reference to his zeal, his perseverance, and his 
courage. 

“I know of no other merit,” he says, “than an 
ardent zeal to serve reason and justice. I never found 
any talent except in powerful persuasion, any noble- 
ness except in good faith, any virtue except in useful 
courage; and I have no other wish than that of being 
honoured, until the grave receives me, both by my 
friends and by my enemies *.” 

‘We add only a word more. It has often been asserted 
that Mirabeau’s writings on financial questions were 
suggested and even written by Panchaud and Cla- 
viere. With regard to suggestions, the fect appears 
cergain, for the materials he employed were evidently 
supplied by those individuals. Aa to the assertion that 
they wrote the works, we need only read the latter at 
once to detect throughout the rather uniform manner of 


* Page 104, 
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Mirabedu, who never attempted to vary his style, 
which always bore his particular stamp. Perhaps he 
would have failed in any attempt to give it a new 
form, had time and inclination prompted him to try *. 





* Besides what we have transcribed from the letter to M. de 
Calonne, of Mirbesn's spontaneous edmissions reapecting the 
documents he received from his friends, he gives a similar explans- 
tion in his preface to the work on the Bank af St. Charles, ia page 
89 of his letter to M. Le Coutenlx de la Noraye, and in page 7, 
No. V, of his letters to his constituents. 


BOOK IV. 


Some time before Mirabeau commenced his journey, 
he had publicly announced his intention * of proceed- 
ing to the North. 

All his former biographers have asserted that he 
went to Prussia on a secret mission, the object of which 
was to supply the French government with preliminary 
information that might direct their choice of measures 
on the death of Frederick the Great, then expected 
soon to occur—an event that would place upon the 
throne of Prussia, his nephew, Frederick William I, 
whose disposition it was necessary to study, particu- 
larly as he seemed not likely to pursue his predecessor's 
political system. 


® In page 6 of the “ Notice” which preceded the eocond edition of 
the work on the shares of the Water Company of Paris; also in 
page 12 of the Notice at the beginning of the “ Reply of the Count 
of Mirabean to the writer of the Directors of the Water Cumpeny 
of Paris.” 
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This statement of Mirabeau’s biographers is merely 
an anachronism, being erroneous, not as regards the 
fact itself, but only the time of its occurrence. At the 
period of the journey to which we now allude, Mira- 
beau left France for the sole purpose of writing, without 
personal danger, his insuiting letter to M. de Calonne, 
which we have here made known to the public for the 
first time, and which, had it been published as he 
intended, would have drawn upon him the vengeance 
of the minister whom it attacked, had he not placed 
himeelf beyond the reach of M. de Calonne’s power. 
That it was his intention to publish it, we can posi- 
tively assert; and its having remained unknown up to 
the present day, is entirely owing to the prudent obsti- 
nacy of Mirabeau's friends, to whom he had sent his 
manuscript without keeping a copy. 

Mirabeau’s original intention was to go to Germany, 
in some parte of which he had correspondents. There 
he no doubt intended to seek employment, as well aa 
to collect materials for a work which he had previously 
planned to write in retirement, at Mirabeau Castle; a 
determination he had abandoned when Panchaud, 
Claviére, and afterwards M. de Calonne, succeeded 
in making him apply his pen to financial controversy. 

‘We know not the kind of employment Mirabeau 
wished to obtain in one of the northern courts: perhaps 
he had not made up his mind on the subject. Neither 
can we state the precise nature of the work he had 
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resolved to undertake, although we have reason to 
believe that it was one of historical and philosophical 
speculation. Nevertheless he had not fixed upon the 
form in which he would produce his theories and opin- 
ions. The moment he crossed the Rhine and observed 
the kingdom of Prussia, he no longer wavered as to 
whither his journey should tend. The recent rise of this 
powerful kingdom from an obscure and feeble Electorate, 
the extraordinary fortunes of this state, now the sove- 
reign, or rather the master of part of Poland, whose vassal 
it had been for many centuries, and had so remained 
till very lately—the imposing old age of Frederick II, 
his vicissitudes, his victories, and his powerful genius ;— 
all these things acted upon Mirabeau’s mind and 
determined his course. Accordingly, at the end of 
July 1'785, he took the road to Berlin. 

The reader may have observed, that in Mirabeau's 
different journeys some accident always befel him. In 
the one of which we are now giving an account, an 
attempt was made to assassinate him. Neither the 
authors, nor the motives, of this diabolical act were 
ever discovered, either by himself or by his family. 

‘We extract an account of it from Madame de Nehra’s 
manuscript memoirs. 

“ He set out with his horde: it was thus he desig- 
nated his friend, who writes this, Coco (his adopted son), 
and his favourite dog. The journey commenced on the 
28rd of December; the weather was dreadfully cold, 

VOL, IV. z 
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but no variations of temperature ever stop) us. 
Between Toul and Verdun, we were in great danger. 
Were they assassins?—-we knew not; but they were 
certainly not robbers. 1 makeno comment upon the cir- 
cumstance, I relate it simply as it occurred. It was 
eleven o’clock at night, and, notwithstanding the snow, 
the glasses of the carriage were down. The whole 
coachful were asleep except myself, On a sudden a 
pistol was fired into the carriage, which was going at a 
brisk rate upon the causeway. I made a motion to 
awaken the Count, saying to him: ‘ My friend, they are 
firing at us!’ At the same instant, two other shots were 
fired almost simultaneously. A ball hit the carriage, 
made a bump on it, and fell. There is no doubt that 
my change of position to awaken the Count, and his in 
rousing himeelf, prevented us both from being wounded. 
They were certainly not robbers, neither were they 
experienced murderers. This event is one of those con- 
cerning which we can only form conjectures. The 
postilion did the wisest thing, which was, instead of 
stopping to inquire whether we were wounded or not, 
to drive full-gallop to the next post-house, from which 
‘we were not very far distant. Here we found our ser- 
vant, who, as he rode on before us, had seen nothing, but 
had heard the firing, and was coolly talking the matter 
over ag he waited for our arrival. The postilion refused 
at first to return by the same road, and we had the 
greatest difficulty to persuade him that he was not the 
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person whose life was aimed at, and that, as we had 
been attacked, it was probable that the same parties 
would not appear again, as it was natural to suppose 
that we should acquaint the public authorities with what 
had happened to us. We continued our route, taking 
the precaution, however, not to fall asleep. Every one 
showed a great deal of courage, even the poor child, 
though he was only four years old.” 

We continue to borrow further particulars from 
Madame de Nebra’s manuscript. 

‘ Mirabeau remained a few days at Nancy, at Frank- 
fort on the Maine, and at Leipsic. In this latter city 
he frequented the society of men of learning, and formed. 
some useful acquaintances. He was not now travelling 
asa fugitive. He reached Berlin on the 19th of January, 
and, according to custom, was presented to the royal 
family. The King, who, at this period, no longer 
received foreigners, replied with his own hand to a letter 
written to him by Mirabeau, and fixed a day for seeing 
him at Potedam. This surprised the whole court, and 
excited much jealousy among the French then at 
Berlin *:” 


* «He deigned to receive and distinguish me. No foreigner, 
since his reception of me, hes been admitted to his conversation. 
‘The last time he sent for me, he had just refused the requests of 
those of my countrymen whom his military mancenvres had attracted 
to Berlin.” —Prafscs to the “ Letter delivered to Frederic William 
I, reigning King of Prussia, on the day of his accession to the 
throne. By the Count of Mirabeaw.” 1787, p. 4. : 
Re 
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This audience took place January 25th 1786: the 
following letter from the great Frederic gives us this 
information. 

“ Monsieur le Comte de Mirabeau, 

“T shall be glad to become acquainted with you, 
and I am obliged to you for your offer * of coming hither 
for that purpose. If you will oblige me so far, the day 
after to-morrow, 25th instant, and will apply to Major- 
General the Count of Geertz, I can see you the same 
day. Meanwhile, 1 pray to God, Monsieur le Comte 
de Mirabeau, that he will take you into his holy keep- 
ing. 

“ Potedam, January 28rd 1786 t,” 





* From this passage it may be inferred, that Mirabeau does not 
tell the trath in the preface from which we have just quoted, and in 
which he expresses himself as follows :-— 

*« Frederic II. called me to him by his own impulse, when I hesi- 
tated to trouble bis last moments with the very nstural desire to 
Behold so great a man, and to escape the regret of having been his 
contemporary without knowing him.” P. 4, 

We have evidence, however, in a letter from Frederic to the Count 
of Geertz, that the Prussian monarch, on being informed of Mirabean’s 
arrival, desired to know its canse. Hence it may be inferred, that 
the traveller was authorised, nay urged, to demand an audience, 

“ 1 received, with your letter of yesterday, the packet of books 
which the Count of Mirabean begged yon to send me. Yon will 
oblige me by theoking him warmly in my name. I am, I confess, 
very anxious to know by what fortunate chance this traveller has 
come #0 far; and you would oblige me by letting meknow. Where- 
‘upon I pray to God, &c. 

Jenuary 23rd 1786. “Frepenic.” 


+ This letter, which is iz our posseasion, and signed “ Faepgsic,” 
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It seems that Mirabeau felt himself called upon to 
add, in writing, to the verbal explanations he had given 
concerning the motives of his journey to Berlin; for 
the day after the audience, he sent the King a letter, 
which we the more readily transcribe, because it justifies 
our previous statements in opposition to those of all 
Mirabeau’s biographers who have preceded us. 

“ Sir, 

“ T should fear much more to appear guilty of a want 
of good faith towards your Majesty, than to commit 
an indiscretion injurious to myself only. 

« When your Majesty did me the honour, yesterday, 
to ask me if I was going to St. Petersburgh, I replied 
that it was not yet my intention to proceed thither. 
There were two persons present, and my personal affairs 
require that my plans should not be noised abroad, 

“ Now, that I am speaking to your Majesty alone, I 
have the honour to estate that, having been very ill 
rewarded for the really great services I have rendered 
my country in its financial department,—my personal 
safety and almost my reputation having been endangered 
by the present Minister, because I would have nothing to 
do with his last loan, nor assist in his currency opera- 
tion,—being obliged, during my father’s lifetime, to 
employ my natural activity and feeble talents,—actuated, 





is not an autograph. Perhaps Medame de Nebra’s recollections 
deceived her, or the King may have written snother, which however 
we do not find among the family paper. 
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likewise, with a desire to make myself regretted in 
France, I have quitted that country, with the leave of 
my sovereign, but with the intention of not returning 
thither so long as I am young and able to do something 
for myself, unless it be to resp the vest inheritance 
which my father will leave me. 

“ Next to the just curiosity which has brought me 
to Berlin, where I shall probably wait for my brother, 
who intends to solicit leave from your Majesty to study 
your military manceuvres, my intention is, I confess 
it to yourself alone, to go and seek employment in 
the country which I know to be most in want of 
foreigners. I shall, therefore, push on to Russia; and, 
assuredly, I should never select that nation in the 
rough, and that wild country, did it not appear to me 
that your own government is too completely constituted 
for me ever to flatter myself that I could be useful to 
your Majesty. To serve you, and not sit idly in your 
academies would have been, Sir, my proudest ambition ; 
but the storms of my early life, and the deceptions of 
my own country have so long turned my thoughts 
from this noble design, that I apprehend it is now too 
late. Deign, Sir, to receive the communication of the 
project to which I am now forced to confine myself. I 
was bound to make it, since your Majesty expressed 
some curiosity to know my destination; but I venture 
to entreat that your Majesty will keep my secret.” 

The following is the King’s reply dated January 
28th, two days subsequently :— 
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“ Monsieur le Comte de Mirabeau, 

“1 cannot but feel much obliged to you for your 
confidential communication to me, in your letter dated 
the 26th instant, of the reasons which induced you to 
leave your country, with your Sovereign's permission, 
and seek, in a foreign country, to employ your talents 
with greater success. You may rest assured that I 
will keep your secret, and that I shall always take an 
interest in the destiny of a man of your merit, sincerely 
hoping that it will be one of the most favourable, and 
comformable to your expectations. 

“ It depends entirely upon yourself to remain at 
Berlin until the arrival of your brother, who intends to 
ask my permission to study the military manceuvres. 
This intention gives me the greater pleasure because [ 
hope, during this interval, to see you a couple of times 
more, and assure you by word of mouth of all my 
feelings towards you. Meanwhile, I pray to God, &c. 

“ FREDERICK. 

“ Potsdam, January 28th 1786." 


We, have but few particulars to relate, connected 
with the period immediately subsequent to this corre- 
spondence. The following passage extracted from @ 
collection of letters scarcely known to the public, 
explains Mirabeau’s domestic life at Berlin. 

“ It is very kind of you to inguire about my hap- 
pineas and state of mind. The latter is too elastic not 
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to receive many shocks; but they are shocks composed 
of enjoyments, and it is very possible that he who has 
suffered the most has also had the greatest enjoyment. 
With regard to my domestic happiness, it is great, and 
tolerably pure, since my friend appears certain of 
recovering her health. But my situation here is so 
painful and difficult, that I am in a hurry to change it. 
I must, however, find other reasons then pain, which 
has always found me harder than itself, whenever a 
conviction of being useful has lightened its burthen *.” 

We add, also, another passage from Madame de 
Nehra’s manuscript memoirs. 

During this journey, Mirabeau did nothing re- 
markable except a few literary compositions, and his 
letter upon Cagliostro and Lavater, which was not 60 
successful in France as his other works, because in that 
country the sect of the Illuminati is not very well 
knownt. Working, as he did, like a day labourer t, 
he spent part of his time at supper parties of the most 
tiresome etiquette. Morning and evening, he saw the 
persons that suited him best, and among others Mr. 





* Letters to Mauvillon, pp. 81, 92. 

+ We aball notice this work immediately, and also the other 
alluded to in the same extract. 

} The same leborious habits attended Mirabeau everywhere, in 
ptison and in freedom, in his own and in s foreign country. Thus, 
at the period to which we now refer, he wrote:— 

The public are bound to know only what is printed, but they 
are bound to know all that is printed.” — Letters to Mawvilion, p. 45. 
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Ewart, since English Minister, and M. Dohm* whose 
talents he respected and whose person he loved. He 
also saw with pleasure Sir James Murray, whom he 
mentions in s passage of the correspondence from 
Berlin. I am not aware whether it was during this 
journey that he published his work on the Jews t; but 
I know that the first idea of it was given to him by M. 
Dohm, and as Mirabeau did not find this friend at 
Berlin in 1787, 1 imagine that I am not wrong in 
supposing that the work appeared during his first 
visit to Prussia. 

“ Though our letters from Paris did not reach us 
regularly, we received sufficient to convince us that the 
only matter which Mirabeau had left unsettled there, 
that of his pension, the payment of which was still 
refused by his father, would never be terminated whilst 
he was absent. Among other things, we were informed 
of a rather laughable occurrence. It had been proposed 
to establish 8 company for the performance of errands. 
The Savoyards at Paris, had assembled in discontent. 
One of them got upon a tun, (though you will 
observe ‘that the mania of making speeches was not 
yet in fashion), and addressed his companions as follows: 

* Christian Conrard William Dohm, historian, philosopher, eco- 
nomist, afterwards Minister of Prossia to the Count of Cologne, to 
Liege, the Circles of the Rhine, to the Congress of Rastadt, &c. 
‘We shall have again occasion to mention this honourable end dis- 
tinguished man. 

+ “ On’ Moves Mendelssobn, &c ,” 1787. 
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* Frionds ?—an injustice is about to be done us, but 
let us not grieve. There is in Paris a man who will 
support us, and this is the Count of Mirabeau. He 
always takes the part of the weak against the strong ; 
a little while ago, he saved the water-carriers from 
starvation, and he will not do less in our behalf: let us 
go to him.’ They all proceeded accordingly to the 
Hotel de la Feuillade, and asked for Mirabeau. In 
vain did the host and hostess assure them that Mira- 
beau had left Paris the day before: they would not 
believe this, and it was found necessary to open all the 
doors to satisfy them.” 

After the first months of his residence at Berlin, 
Mirabeau had reason to apprehend that the child of his 
adoption would be taken from him. On the other 
hand, he received no tidings of the progress of his 
agents in obtaining for him his only means of sub- 
sistence. These two reasons made him determine, 
much against his wish, to return to Paris. He accord- 
ingly paid farewell visits to the royal family, and wrote 
to the King, who immediately replied in the following 
terms:— 


“ Monsieur le Comte de Mirabeau. 

“Unexpected circumstances, as I am informed by 
your letter of the 14th instant, requiring your speedy 
return to France, you will oblige me, should you pass 
this way, by letting me know when you arrive here. 
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Accept, in the mean time, my thanks for the obliging 
things you say to me, and be assured &c, 
“ FREDERICK. 


* Potsdam, April 15th 1786." 


‘We have a succinct but animated narrative written 
by Mirabeau himself, of the visit which took place in 
consequence of this letter. 

“Twas an hour, all but s few minutes, with the 
King, who was in his arm chair, the morning’s drive 
having fatigued him. It was performed 40 rapidly that 
he killed two of his carriage horses. It is impossible 
to imagine a fresher head, and a more delightful con- 
versation; but I did not enjoy them at my ease. The 
extreme difficulty with which he breathed, oppressed 
me more than it did him. A great man, in a state of 
bodily pain is a very affecting sight! The nature of 
his complaint is such, and my emotion was so strong 
that I was afraid of developments, and avoided, even 
to superstition, any thing that could prolong 4 conver- 
sation which, at any other time, would have proved the 
greatest happiness to me. You understand this feeling ; 
and I care little whether or not it is understood by 
many people. Be that as it may, this extraordinary 
man will reign to the end,'and the sun will retard this 
end. I set out this evening, after having seen many 
gardens, much gilding, a few fine pictures, a few beau- 
tiful antiques, and a few courtiers. But in this long 
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review, nothing struck me so forcibly as this man eo far 
above the rank in which Providence has placed him, 
after forming him on purpose to fill it. I am very 
glad however of this living proof of what may be 
done in sand: perhaps some thing or other will profit 
by it, to bring hither other things besides lakes and 
statues, Tell Dohm that we talked a great deal about 
the Jews and tolerance. I would not advise fanatics to 
show their faces here*.” 

+ We add one more extract from a letter written by 
Mirabeau whilst on his road to Paris. 

“I write to you from Paderborn, where the darkest 
of nights together with a heavy storm forced me to 
stop for several hours; and though exceedingly fatigued, 
T cannot refrain from writing a few lines to her whose 
image always pursues me. You must have had news 
of me from Brunswick; for I wrote to Dohm a tole- 
rably long letter which I begged he would let you read. 
I was received at that Court with great kindness, and 
even welcomed with distinction, because the King of 
Prussia wrote in my praise whilst I was still there. But 
r did not find at Brunswick the only man in whom I 


* Unpublished letter from Mimbean to Madame de Nehra dated 
Potedam, April 19th 1786. M. Dohm had written a work on 
“The Necessity of bettering the Civil Condition of the Jews; and 
this circametance, coupled with the esteem and favour shown by 
Frederick to the author, does this Monarch great honour, because 
‘the Jews had been very ill-used during his reign. It wan this work, 
es Madame de Nehrs states and we chal} hereafter show, which gave 
Mirabean the idea of writing bis paper, “On Moses Mendelssohn.” 
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took any interest ;—I mean the reigning Duke; and of 
the four days 1 was forced to pass there, two were spent 
in ennui. I intend to make no more halte: this is 
imposed upon me by the expense, the tediousness of the 
journey, and the time, which latter is so terribly con- 
sumed by the delays of the postilions and the want of 
Police at the posting houses, that we do not travel more 
than ten German miles in the twenty-four hours. 
Besides, I am too unhappy at not hearing from you. 
As each day, however, brings me news of some fresh 
event proving a great fermentation at Paris, and as it 
is only from the first alarm caused by the newa of my 
arrival, that I shall have any thing to fear, I shall spend 
a couple of days at Tongres with the brothers of the 
Chevalier Witry: lst, to concert measures with the 
Abbé de Perigord * ; 2nd, and especially to select those 
of my papers which must be put into a place of safety, 
in order that, should any thing happen, they may be 
forwarded to you immediately for you to make what use 
of them your prudence and circumstances may dictate, 
and our friends advise. These are mere precautions of 
supererogation, and need give you no uneasiness; but 
certain papers are so essential, that they must be 





* Charles Maurice de Talleyrand Perigord, since Prince of 
Benevento, &c. We shall have occasion hereafter to speak of this 
remarkable personage, the most illustrious of Mirsbesu’s friends, and 
who would algo have been the most useful, but for the publication 
of the correspondence from Berlin—e publication thet caused a 
snspension of their friendship, which was resumed only on Mira- 
bean’s death-bed. 
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guarded like the Ark of the Lord. Let this however 
remain between you and me; for a report, as I have 
heard, is prevalent at Berlin and throughout Germany, 
that I should run the greatest risk by returning to 
Paris, and 1 should not like the confirmation of this 
fable to proceed from myself. 

“ Continue to write to me under the same address, 
and let-several letters at the same time, confirm to me 
the return of your health. I hope that you have written 
to Madame Blumendorf, and to some other women, for 
my worthy enemies will not fail to give out that I have 
deserted, perhaps murdered my young and charming 
fellow-traveller, for whom I would give a thousand 
lives. Dear Yet-Lie, how happy sball I be when I see 
you again! This short but cruel separation shows me the 
value, the want I have of your society, and how wrong 
it is to trouble our internal happiness by wretched 
usions and foolish irritability *.” 

Before we come to the short stay made at Paris by 
Mirabeau, after his return from Prussia, let us dwell an 
instant upon the works he wrote during his residence 
in that country. 

He had been led thither principally by his intention 
of writing an important work; and although he did not 
give up this intention, yet he did not cease to feel the 
necessity of obtaining less tardy pecuniary resources, 

* Unpublished Jetter from Mirabean to Madame de Nebrs, dated 
Paderborn, April 25th 1786. 
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from works of another description. The produce of 
his literary labours constituted his sole means of sub- 
sistence. Far from complaining of this, however, he 
considered it an honour; for, in hie opinion, the 
very noblest of professions was that of literature, pro- 
vided they who pursued it properly understood their 
inigsion. 

“Ah! if they would but honestly devote themselves 
to the noble calling of usefulness !— If their indomitable 
self-esteem could but enter into a compromise with 
itself, and sacrifice vanity to dignity !—If, instead of 
degrading themselves, tearing each other to pieces, aud 
destroying each other's influence, they would unite their 
exertions and labours to overthrow the ambitious mau 
who usurps, the impostor who misleads, and the coward 
who sells himself !—If, despising the vile trade of gla- 
diators, they would join as true fellow-soldiers against 
prejudice, lying, quackery, superstition, and tyrauny, of 
whatever kind ;—in Jess than a century, the face of the 
earth would be changed *.” 

Prior to his journey, Mirabeau had prepared some 
essays, which were to have appeared in a weekly paper 
conducted upon the same plan as the “Mercure 
France.” In Germany he wrote several others, All 
of them remained in his portfolio, and it was our 
intention to have here given fragments from some of 


* Preface to the work on Moses Mendelssohn, p. 62. 
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the dest ; but so abundant are the materials more 
directly connected with our work, that we are compelled 
to omit these interesting extracts. 

Mirabeau, in his project of founding a literary 
journal, had to combat some objections, even by 
M. de Montmorin, afterwards minister, to whom he 
wrote— 

“T have not the ordinary notions concerning consi- 
deration; I give it to those only who deserve it; to 
virtue, and talent, but not at all to the artificial die- 
tinctions of society. Weaned long since from the illu- 
sions to which I was called by the chance of birth, 
accustomed to be myself, and myself only, to estimate 
myself only by my own opinions, I shall endeavour to 
qualify myself for every office, and to console myself 
for not filling any, if your kindness does not some day 
succeed in overcoming my evil destiny. Truly, the 
English are as good as we are, if not a little better. 
Now there is not among them a man of ability, a pub- 
lic man, an acknowledged man of talent, who has not 
long laboured at those periodical writings, those tempo- 
rary journals, which our knowledge despises, and which, 
in every country, have produced great changes in 
things, great revolutions in ideas, and great effects upon 
mankind. I cannot feel it derogatory to do that which 
the most distinguished men in England have done, and 
still do; and I shall consider that I have not been use- 
less to my country, even in this respect, if the example 
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of a man whose name, talents, and manner, ‘ste not 
subaltern, should destroy so unreasonable and injurious 
a prejudice *.” 

Though Mirabeau’s object in periodical writing, was 
to increase his pecuniary means, he wished to remain 
perfectly master in the choice of his subjects, whether 
original articles, or criticisms on other works. But 
thia pretension raised difficulties against which “he 
erected his bristles like an indocile scribe.” This is his 
own expression. 

“ Alas, yes'” he wrote, “I am but too well aware 
that the same circumstances which teach parrots to 
sing, as well ss other birds and birdlings, hungry and 
talkative like myself, may soon force me to yield, and 
plunge me into the slough of periodical literature. To 
write under the dictation of others, about the intel- 
lect of others, is not a good system, according to 
my notions, provided a man have talent of bis own. 
‘Necessity, however, is a law which none can avoid, and 
I perceive but too well, that from this time to the period 
when [ shall reap the inheritance which cannot fail me, 
I must, either voluntarily or by compulsion, work this 
disagreeable mine t.” 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabean to M. de Montmorin, dated 
November 25th 1783. 

+ Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Vitry, dated February 
14th 1788, We add some other partages from the exmme letter. 


VOL. I¥. & 
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Soon after Mirabeau had taken up his abode at Berlin, 
he published a pamphlet entitled “ Letters from the 





“You know the plan of the journal I purpose establishing, but 
others will not understand it. It is to be founded upon the idea, 
novel perhape, and which, in my opinion, is not without its useful- 
ness, of noticing old books, as the ordinary journals notice new ones. 
To abridge and select, is now, aavuredly, the most urgent want of 
acience and letters. To preserve is of a uzefalneas less direct, per- 
hape, or rather lese abundant. Nevertheless, in proportion as taste 
and erudition pass away, in proportion aa the mania of writing be- 
comes more contagious, in proportion to the ardcur in publishing, 
‘the haste with which books are published, the mania or necessity of 
macrificing to the taste of the day, to the coryphei of the times, to 
the pretension of being free from prejudice—which, in point of fact, 
in scarcely anything better than substituting one prejudice for an- 
other; in proportion, I say, as all these diseases gain upon us, and 
increase, do we too much neglect the exertions of our predecessors, 
who, although it should be true that we surpass them in the talent 
of bringing out, ought not the less to attract our attention, in order 
that we may set in en elegant framework that which they have 
clumsily enchaeed. I say then that this article will yield some- 
thing, and I invoke your researches in the works of our philologers 
of the sixteenth century, our learned of the seventeenth, our collec- 
tions and our compilations of all ages but that in which no books 
were made except with stolen fragments, well or ill-stitched toge- 
ther, no tragedies except with old hemistics. 

You know that another of my projects is to give in successive 
parta « work on the academic collections, more especially thet en- 
titled ‘Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-lettrea.’ 
‘My plan here is to take the interesting papers of the collection, and 
‘unite them by amalgamating and blending them together, by clear- 
ing and proning, and criticising them one by another,—and to draw 
from this chaos all thet is worthy of the attention of philosophers, 
men of letters, and men of the world, without crushing them by the 
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Count of Mirabeau to M***, on Messrs. Cagliostro and 


weight of a fustidions erudition. ‘This is an undertaking, the want 
of which ia generally felt, and its utility incontestible. 

“T intend to include five politics, finance, &c., and the 
little I shall take from recent literature is my own affair. I any 
« speculative politics,’ because, although I may be strongly soli- 
cited, I will never write what Linguet so ridiculously calls annals.’ 
The trade of » hussar no longer suits me. It ie not, even in this 
application, compatible with self-respect ; for is there not great 
rasbness in giving intelligence of what passes at « distance, and 
passing judgment upon it, whilst daily experience shows how 
difficnit it is to obtain information of what is passing clove to 
ue?” 

On the subject of this plan, so often mentioned by Mirabeau, of 
digging up and concentrating the scientific and literary riches buried 
in forgotten or neglected works, we add the following fragment, 
never before published, uf the work by Mirabeau, the greatest part 
of which was published by Soulavie, under the title of « Memoirs of 
the Duke d'Aiguillon.” 

The art of printing las so greatly facilitated the means of in- 
struction, that science bes become a very common commodity. But 
the mind of man may be iraproved ad infinitum. To render the road 
to improvement easier, and to make the human intellect advance 
with rapid strides in its progress of discovery—to engender new 
ideas, and make our exertions more fruitful, a mode is wanting to 
abridge study, and avoid repetitions, placing the studious run, espe- 
cially the man of genins, az the point whence he is to start. If, for 
instance, he who appeared desirous of seeking new discoveries, were 
to spend his time in studying the Epicycles of Ptolemy, or the Vor- 
tices of Descartes, he should be spoken to in the following words: 
« This is the point we have reached: Kepler, Newton, Claireau, 
Euler, &c., have guessed, demonstrated, and investigated this branch 
of science; and it is from the point of their discoveries that you 
must try to ndvance.’ Is this not the case with all sciences? " 

82 
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Lavater*.” His object in this paper is to expose the 
impudent quackery of the former, and attack the con- 
‘cientious but dangerous fanaticism of the latter. He 
here places, in opposition to esch other, the hasty judg- 
ments passed, in the drawing-rooms at Paris, on Caglios- 
tro, from the circumstance of his being implicated in 
the affair of the necklace, and those of hia partisans, who 
hastened to justify and acquit him before the courts 
of justice had tried his case. He recommends the 
Tespect due to the forms of justice, whatever may be 
their imperfections, which imperfections he however 
wnakes evident by describing and eulogising an English 
jury. Refraining from taking either side in a cause 
atill pending, and proceeding from the private litigation 
to general remarks upon the impudence of the Thauma- 
turgists and the credulity of their dupes, he unfolds the 
system of imposture by means of which Cagliostro 
usurped a great reputation for knowledge, wealth, and 
beneficence, and obtained recommendations from such 
grave and circumspect ministers as Messrs. de Ver- 
gennes, de Miromesnil, and de Segur. He discusses 
the public testimony to which Cagliostro and his friends 
attach the most importance, that is to say, a pretended 


* Berlin, Frangois Lagarde, March 25th 1786: 75 pages 8vo, 
with this epigraph : 
Quantum carminibus qum versant atque venenis 
Humanos animos. Horacz, 
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account given in William Coxe’s work on Switzerland, 
and appearing in Ramond’s translation of this work, of 
Cagliostro’s acts of benevolence and the miracles he 
performed at Strasburgh in 1760. Mirabeau proves 
that this statement does not exist in the origival, and is 
a mere interpolation by an imaginary translator, or at 
least by one under a borrowed name, or rather by 
Cagliostro himself. He quotes some passages written 
by the learned professor Meiners, for the purpose of 
unmasking Cagliostro. -Mirabeau then expresses his 
surprise at the connexion between a quack, thus proved 
to be an arrant cheat, and a minister of the gospel like 
Lavater, of whom the author draws a portrait, contain- 
ing much more of antithesis and witticism than of 
justice and truth. Admitting the good faith of the 
Zurich doctor, he insists upon his puerile credulity and 
his exaggerated mysticism. He quotes the serious 
description written by Lavater of the magnetic process, 
by which he declares that he cured his wife of a com- 
plaint till then incurable. He shows Lavater energeti- 
cally defending the jesuit Gassner, who boasted that he 
cast out devils, and the juggler Schroepfer, who con- 
jured up the dead; alo Cagliostro himself, whom 
Lavater believed and justified, without however approv- 
ing of every thing hedid. Mirabeau bears principally 
upon the blind faith which led Lavater to believe in 
miracles, which, he alleged, that any true christian 
could and ought to perform; further, in his “ capacity 
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of the born enemy of quacks and s crusader against 
their success,” Mirabeau comes to the conclusion that it 
is his duty openly to attack auch “ philosophico-cabalistic 
christianity, which leads straight to fanaticism and 
intolerance.” He further observes, that Princes, more 
especially absolute Monarchs, are sufficiently surrounded 
with illusions injurious to the people whose fate is in 
their hands, to justify access to the throne being refused 
to those intrigues and seductions the effecta of which 
hie philanthropic zeal foresees and would counteract *. 

In closing this analysis, we shall speak by anticipa- 
tion of a work which was not published till the following 
year, but which Mirabeau wrote at Berlin about the 
month of July 1786. We notice it in this place, in 
order to cause no interruption hereafter of what we 
shall have to state concerning subsequent events and 
works which cannot be separated, and which we are 
bound to notice at considerable length. 

The production to which we allude is thus entitled : 
“ On Moses Mendelssohn, on the Political Reform of 
the Jews, and in particular, on the Revolution attempted 
in their behalf, in 1753, in Great Britain t.” 

This, in our judgment, is one of the best of Mirabeau’s 
works. It had its origin in the letter on Cagliostro and 





* Proof of this is in hia letter, dated August 16th, to Major 
Mauvillon, his coadjutor, or rather his partner, in the great work on 
the “ Prussian Monarchy,” and to whom Mirabesu applied for the 
materials of a biography of Mendelssohn. 

+ London, 196 pages, Bro. 
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Lavater, of which we have just given an account, and 
afforded the author an opportunity of treating fully, by 
the aid of the book of a friend *, one of the subjects 
most suitable to his ardent philanthropy, his love of 
freedom, his taste and skill in oratorical controversy, 
and in handling the higher questions of philosophy and 
politics. In thia paper he displays the same qualities 
that appear in all his writings of a similar description ; 
but here they are of a superior cast. His reasoning, 
more methodical here than in his former works, is also 
much more clear; the distribution of his arguments and 
proofs is better proportioned to the respective importance 
of the different parts of the work; the style is more 
serious, more even, and more correct, without losing any 
of ita appropriateness and character. There is a total 
absence of turgidness, of artificial warmth, of invective, 
of declamatory exaggeration. In our judgment, this 
book has no marked fault; and we are not to attribute 
it to the forgetfulness of posthumous editors, who have 
republished works that contained, no doubt, more passion 
but less talent, more brilliancy but less usefulness, we 
are at a loss to account for this paper on Mosea Men- 
delesohn not being one of the most popular of the 
writings that Mirabeau left behind him. 

The musician Reichardt, one of Lavater’s numerous 
disciples, thought proper to reply to Mirabeau’s letter 





* 4 On the Improvement of the Civil Condition of the Jews,” by 
M.deDobm. 1781. 
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on his master and Cagliostro; and in support of insuf- 
ficient arguments, he had recourse to falsehood and 
personalities. Mirabeau, in a vehement answer to M. 
Reichardt, protests that he never had any communica- 
tion with Levater; and on the other hand, without 
denying his errors and misfortunes, he shows that 
neither the one nor the other have any thing to do with 
the question. He replied with much more moderation 
to Brissot de Warville*, who, in his admiration of 
the Hluminati, without sufficient information, and even 
without having read, or at least understood, the letter 
on Cagliostro and Lavater, imputed to him as an offence 
his having written it. Lastly, Mirabesu replied, also 
in measured terms, to a third and anonymous opponent, 
but who was known to be the Landgrave of Hesse 
Homburg ; and dwelling, with more ample particulars 
and stronger arguments, upon the dangers of the [llu- 
ininati, of whom Lavater was one of the most fervent 
and accredited chiefs, Mirabeau deduced, from the very 
rank of their present defender, a confirmation of one of 
the most justifiable grounds for his censure, the object 
of which was to put sovereigns upon their guard against 
the dangers of an intolerant and fanatical sect, of which, 
as the author had himself personally witnessed, the 


* A celebrated conventionstist, born in 1754, and beheaded in 
1783. We shall haye occasion to mention him in another part of 
this work. 
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Prince Royal of Prussia, afterwards Frederick William 
II, was one of the blindest dupes. 

With reference to some verbal chicanery, Mirabeau, 
in his work on Mendelssohn, proved his extensive know- 
ledge of the German language* ; on which occasion he 
points out, too largely perhaps, but with the greatest 
lucidity, the advantages resulting from the study of 
foreign idioms, a study which, in his opinion, is very 


© Tho autograph manuscript before us is « proof uf this know: 
ledge. Chaussard, who, aa we shall show elsewhere, speaks in a 
‘Very erroneous manner concerning the means employed by Mirabeau 
to obtain the materials for his “ Prussian Monarchy,” haa also 
dreamt that Mirabeaa did not understand German. This is his 
statement on the subject :— 

“ Awong other documents, Mirabeau had procured o secret ste- 
tistical table of Germany.”—{ Where thero are no secrot statistics — 
Ep.] “ The difficulty was to translate it ; but hie favourite maxim 
was ‘that a man can do any thing he chooses,’ He gave a proof 
this ; and with « secretary who could not speak a word of German,” 
[this eecretary was the Baron de Noldé, s German by bitth—Ep.] 
“a German valet de chambre who didnot understand French, and 
the help of s dictionary, he translated this statistical table, and sent 
copies of it to Louis XVI."—Page 50 of the “ Summary of the 
Lift,” placed at the beginning of the work entitled “Esprit de 
Mirabeau.” We repeat, that » perasal of the work on Mendelssohn, 
and that on the “ Prossian Monarchy,” are alone sufficient to show 
that Mirsbeau bad deeply studied the German language. 

The fable invented by Chaussard is repeated by Cadet-Gassicourt, 
page 24 of the second edition of bie « Essay on the Private Life,” 
&c.; and this is the more singular, because Cadet-Gassicourt com- 
plsins of his having been copied by the very writer he himself copies. 
The same story has found its way into the “ Biographie Univereelle,” 
page 95 (2nd col.) vol. xxix. 
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improperly neglected by the French, who depend too 
much upon the universality of their language. Then, 
taking up the principal mbject of the work, the author, 
after a magnificent eulogium on Lessing, comes to 
Moses Mendelssohn, his principal pupil, who had died 
three months previously *. He now gives the singular 
history, and draws the most interesting picture of this 
man, sprung from a race still despised, and formerly 
degraded and proscribed, who, though deformed, infirm, 
tickly, and devoted, from the extreme poverty of his 
obscure family and the contempt into which his race 
had fallen, to ignorance and misery, had nevertheless 
elevated himself by means of practical morality to the 
most sublime philosophy ; who, by the richness of his 
imagination, had acquired an eminent rank in litera- 
ture; who, by his knowledge, had helped the progress 
of science in an already advanced stage of civilisation ; 
and who, by his deeds of charity, had become the 
apostle of benevolence. By the credit of his name he 
obtained patronage for those of his own sect, over 
whose instruction and moral improvement he exercised 
the highest influence. Mirabeau praises and reviews 
the principal works of Moses Mendelesohn ;—among 
others, his Phzedon, imitated from Plato, whose soul 
and imagination live again in his imitator; his demon- 
stration of the immortality of the eoul, “so consolatory 
to virtue, though she can do without it,”—a demon- 
© Fanuary 4th 1786, at the age of 57 yer, 
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stration supported by the authority of Leibnitz, Wolf, 
Kant, by all the resources @ the strictest logic, and by 
all the inspirations of the purest morality; and his 
“ Jerusalem,” an admirable theory of religious tole- 
rance. Mirabean remarks on this subject the interest- 
ing concordance between the principles and expressions 


of the poor and obscure Jew, and two great authorities 


which he could not have known*. He gives an ac- 
count of the persecutions endured by the author of 





* The learned reader will be perhaps surprised to find in this 
brief and rapid summary, the preamble of the act constituting the 
republic of Virginia, which, in the beginning of the present year, 
had established throughout its territory absolute freedom of religion, 
and the exposé of principles, by M. Turget, on religious toleration, 
auch as it exists in his life lately published. In fact, I have, strictly 
speaking, done nothing but transcribe these two pieces; but I have 
done so because it would have been impossible for me to explain 
more faithfully Mendelssohn's theory, and to give with greater aceu- 
racy the substance of his book. This agreement between a states- 
man who bad deeply meditated upon human affairs, a legislature so 
distinguished as that of Virginia, which had performed such noble 
deeds, and a private individual—a poor Jewish philosopher,—who 
certainly had never communicated either with the French philoso- 
pher or with the members of the American legislature, but by the 
iole power of a sane and methodical system of reasoning had come 
not only to the same conclusions, but had used the very same argu- 
ments ;~—-such an agreement, I say, ought to be considered a very 
conclusive stamp of trath. Be that, however, as it may, Mendele- 
sohn’s ‘ Jerusalem,’ the second part of which contains some curious 
developments concerning the Jewish religion, or rather concerning 
the manner in which the writer conceived it, deserves to be translated 
into every language in Europe.”—Pp. 27, 28. 
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a work full of such lovingkindness, from even the 
spiritual chiefs of his own qt; and thie is perhaps the 
principal motive that induced Mirabeau to write the 
first part of his work. He next relates a thoughtless 
step taken by Lavater under the excitement of his 
enthusiasm. Having translated the “ Palingénésie,” 
into which Bonnet had introduced an evangelical de- 
* monstration of the Christian religion, Lavater thought 
proper to dedicate his translation to Moses Mendels- 
sohn, and entreat, or rather publicly call upon him either 
to refute this demonstration, or to abjure the Hebrew 
creed. Mirabeau points out the rashness, not to say 
cowardice, of this public appeal by a minister of the 
ruling religion, to the venerable representative of a 
nation proscribed during so long a period by a thou- 
sand ever-reviving prejudices, and still scarcely tole- 
rated. He gives an account of the reply, full of mode- 
tation, unction, and skill, published, with even Bonnet’s 
approbation, by Mendelasohn, who, though remaining 
within the pale of his own religion, knew how to 
respect that of others, and even tried to promote peace 
between the different sectaries of the faith he would 
not embrace. Mendelssohn contented himself with 
demanding equal protection for every form of religion 
which was sincere in its doctrines, and was peaceful 
and moral. He concluded by declaring thet, although 
he did not decline a discussion, still he thought himself 
bound by prudence to elude it, though quite ready to 
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maintain it if compelled ; a declaration, let it’ be said, 
of which no notice was taken by Lavater, or any of his 
fiery disciples. 

After these first testimonies of deep interest, Mira- 
beau enters at once into his principal subject, the neces- 
sity of a political reform in the condition of the Jews. 
He states the persecutions which, at every period of 
their history, they have endured in their form of worship, 
in their persons, and in their properties. He exposes 
the unjust and severe reprobation which they bave suf- 
fered even since the term of their proscription, together 
with the state, sometimes of humiliation, sometimes of 
mistrust, but always of constraint and restriction, to 
which they are reduced almost everywhere. He asks 
whether the iniquities cast upon them are explained 
by their religion? Certainly not: for much of the old 
intolerauce has been dispersed by the light of knowledge, 
and their religion contains no auti-social principles. 
Is it explained by their obstinacy in confining them- 
selves to their own ceremonies and usages? Certainly 
not: for there are other sects no less exclusive. Besides, 
have they not some reason to be proud of these cere- 
monies, rites, and usages, which twenty centuries of 
persecutions have been unable to eradicate? Is it 
explained by their intolerance? Certainly not: for 
what other communion is not equally intolerant with 
regard to other communions ?—and why should the law, 
which has no concern with religious belief, fear the 
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intolerance of one sect, and have no apprehension con- 
cerning that of every other sect? Is it explained by the 
state of their morals? Certainly not: for the Jews are a 
mortal and religious people, chaste in married life, good 
parents, and good children. Is it explained by their 
vices? Certainly not: for they have not more vices or 
less virtues than the nations who spurn and ill-use 
them. Is it explained by their covetousness, or want 
of faith? This is taking the effect for the cause. Are 
not their covetousness and want of faith the necessary 
consequences of the tyranny which refusea them all 
respectable means of obtaining their livelihood, and pro- 
hibits their following any liberal and respectable pro- 
feesion? How can we demand from them obedience to 
laws whose safeguard is denied them, or to the autho- 
rity by which, far from being protected, they are 
oppressed? 

In support of these considerations, Mirabeau enume- 
rates the misfortunes with which the condition of the 
Jews is still charged. He shows that they are wholly ex- 
cluded from some northern countries, scarcely tolerated 
in others, and borne upon by vexatious restrictions and 
mistrust; and all this everywhere except in Holland 
and in England, where they are worthy and useful 
members of society, because they are kindly treated,— 
where they are laborious, prudent, regular, honest, 
because they are free and unmolested, and because 
they are allowed to be happy. 
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“ Supposing, however,” he observes, “ that they did 
not immediately appear entirely worthy of the complete 
adoption which justice and humanity claim for them ; 
in it not clear that their descendants will soon be worthy 
of it, and will largely repay the benefit ? 

“The colonists attracted to and welcomed in the 
several European states, since religious persecution has 
gone out of fashion, are, for the most part, men of no 
capacity or industry,—imbecile children, who fancy 
that a foreign sky is more serene than their own, and 
trust that they shall spend in idleness many happy days 
under it. Not a few of them are wretches who have 
fled from the sword of justice, or worthless vagabonds 
who cost the state much more than they produce. But 
Many among them leave children who, forgetting the 
vices or the prejudices of their progenitors, produce « 
generation of good citizens, sufficient to indemnify with 
usury the country adopted by their forefathers. Thus 
there is no government that does not encourage the 
arrival of colonists. And yet ail countries spurn the 
Jewa! How inconsistent!... Can any sensible man 
suppose that the emigrants, Puritans and Quakers, 
who peopled North America, are to be compared to 
those who have founded the most flourishing empires 
that have adorned this globe? Certainly not. It was 
with corrupt morals and knowledge as limited as their 
wealth, that the greater number of these poor wretches 
went to the New World in search of a condition of 
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which they had, perhaps, rendered themselves unworthy 
in the Old*” 

Mirabeau next quotes the English act of Parliament 
of 1758, conferring upon the Jews the power of: ‘being 
naturalised, without previous abjuration. He states, 
and developes the arguments published for and against 
this measure ; the latter stamped with intolerant and 
fanatical prejudices, and with national selfishness as 
thoughtless as it was unjust; the former strong in 
reasoning, supported by justice and humanity. This 
act of Parliament was no sooner passed than it was 
repealed, thanks to the pusillanimity of the adminis- 
tration, which the author accuses with as much energy 
as justice. He then proceeds to refute Michaelis, a 
learned but prejudiced writer, who revives against the 
Jews all the old arguments dictated by intolerance and 
fanaticism. Mirabeau bere quotes and strengthens the 
arguments adduced in refutation of this writer by 
Mendelssohn, and concludes with the following passage. 

‘ T exhort the adversaries of the Jews, (would the 
word enemy were banished from every language!) to 
examine with good faith, whether, in this important 
discussion, they have not always justified oppression 
by its own consequences, looked for the cause in the 
effect, calumniated instead of explaining, supposed 
instead of proving, and replied with predictions. I 
exhort them to ask themselves whether it be not an act of 


* Pages 62, 83, 84. 
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very reprehensible levity to support, by frivolous and 
hasty objections, by facts very doubtful, if not positively 
untrue, and by base and gratuitous suppositions, so 
barbarous a prejudice as that which separates from the 
Yest & numerous portion of the human species, and 
degrades them below the rauk assigned by nature 
to her children. In moral problems, it is nature 
that should be consulted; it is upon general argu- 
ments, upon primitive and original data common 
to the whole race of man, that we must decide.— 
Human nature is everywhere the same. The Jews 
will be the same as other citizens in those states where 
they have the same rights, and where the same 
obligations are imposed upon them. Admitting it 
were true, that some evils might arise from a political 
reform in the condition of the Jews; admitting that 
their moral and physical regeneration required a little 
vigilance in the police, and a little paternal care,—in the 
government instituted for any other object than such 
vigilance and such care? Has it any duties more 
sacred, any more important interests? No assuredly: 
it would itself censure any one who should allege that 
state reasons required its being at once cruel and timid, 
and that it should banish and oppress foreigners. Let 
us go further: that government would accuse itself of 
ignorance, impiety, or inactivity, which should avow 
its want of power to restore good morals and propriety 
of conduct to 2 people who had lost them in the suffer. 
VOL. IV. Tr 
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ings inflicted by oppression, and who would infallibly 
recover them by more equitable treatment; for, even 
independently of the regeneration of the Jews, it 
requires only an efficient police and a few simple insti- 
tutions, to facilitate the passing from one to the other of 
these conditions*. 

* Do you mean to say that the pretended vices of the 
Hebrews are so deeply rooted, that they cannot be 
eradicated, except in the third or fourth generation ? 
Very well!—begin immediately then: for this is no 
reason why you should defer the great political reform 
of one generation, since, without that reform, a cor- 
rected generation will never exist; and the only thing 
you cannot regain is lost time t.” 





© Pp, 129, 180. 

+ P.140. It may beasked how it happened that Mirabeau, who 
so warmly pleaded the cause of the Jews, lest humiliated and peree- 
secuted in his own than in other countries, did not come forward as 
the chumpion of the Protestants, who did not recover their civil 
righta in France till two years subsequently. Mirabeau, however, 
bed not neglected a cause so worthy of himself, The following 
passage was written Ly him even when he was confined in the donjon 
of Vincennes :— 

* The Protestants have no civil condition in France. Every jast 
man most shudder at this fact. Setting aside all discuwion on 
tolerance, and without purposing to favour, the least in the world, 
the exercise of the reformed religion, or to admit to public offices 
those who profess it, I ask, at least, why they cannot obtain that 
which is granted to the Jews from one end of the kingdom te the 
other—that which Protestant Princes never refused to the Catholics, 
nor even the Pagan Emperors to the Christians whom they “per 
secuted,—1 mean legal means of securing the condition of their 
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We consider ourselves bound to give some development 
to our review of this writing of Mirabeau’s, which is 
at the same time the performance of a good action, and 
a work of high talent. He partly reaped the fruits of it, 
by the good it produced. At least, he thought it pro- 
duced good ; and this persuasion, which was a just reward, 
is attested by the following letter, which he wrote to 
Madame du Saillant, inclosing a copy of the work. 

“| have now, my very dear sister, redeemed my pledged 





children? After the revocation of the edict of Nantes, it was bar- 
baronsly or madly thought, that by avoiding any explanation on this 
subject, so painful an uncertainty, added to other vexations, would 
bring about the conversion of the Protestants. Novertheless, they 
wera allowed to marry. The government pretended to believe that 
there were no more Protestants in the hingdom, and thie silly fiction 
was considered a masterpiece of state policy. The declaration of 
the 7th of April 1738, on the burial of thosa to whom ecclosiuatical 
funeral rites were not granted, led to o hope that the government 
would take some steps concerning births and marriages. Public 
expectation was, however, deceived. Since 1740, more than four 
hundred thoussnd marriages in the desert are calculated to have 
taken place, which is « fruitfal source of scandalous lawsuits and 
dresafal iniquities, In whatever way the courte of justice, jammed 
in between the natural law and the leiter of the positive law, decide 
im such cases, their decisions are attacked, and the result of their 
judgments ‘is as uncertain as the contents of the judgments them- 
selves. The security, the civil condition, and the fortunes of two 
miltions of citizens depend upon the very changeable systema adopted 
by the government, and fresh emigrations will consummate the 
evil which former irreparable losses have occasioned to the country. 
Let people again assert that the laws of Louis XIV against the 
Protestants have fallen into disuse, and that it is therefore nnneces- 
sary to repeal them ! "—Zatires de Cachet, vol. ii. p. 154. 


T2 
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word ; think now ofredeeming yours. I hunger after 
some chat with you. 

* You must recollect that the preface to the Mendele- 
sohn is solely adapted to the meridian of Germany, and 
that I recommend to your attention the work only 
which is obtaining at this moment an affecting victory. 
The King of Prussia is occupied in giving civil liberty 
to the Jews, and my demands do not surpass his con- 
cessions *.” 

Before we began a digression, which we thought 
necessary, in order to make known to the reader the 
nature of Mirabeau’s labours during his first reaidence 
at Berlin, we stated that his affections as well as his 
domestic affairs induced him to return to Paris, where 
he arrived May 22nd 1786. 

The public attention was then wholly occupied by 
the prosecution of the Cardinal de Rohan, on the occa- 
sion of the famous necklace. Mirabeau's letters, now 
before us, allude continually to this prosecution, and in 
@ sense unfavourable to the Court. 

He justly reproaches the Court with imprudent and 
blind precipitation, in undertaking a rash prosecution, 
at the risk of weakening the prestige, hitherto considered 
sacred, of the royal majesty, and of increasing the 
dangers by which the throne was already approached, 
and would soon be surrounded. We transcribe from 





* Unpublished letter from Mirabean to Madame du Saillant, 
dated June 8th 1787. 
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these letters only a single passage, which, by showing 
the popular effervescence which Mirabeau witnessed, 
explains the prophetic inferences drawn by his strong 
and penetrating mind. 

“ At ten o’clock *, a simple decree of discharge was 
rendered. So early as five in the morning, the popu- 
lace inundated the neighbouring streets, and all the 
halla of the Palais de Justice. I know not by what 
issue the Parliament would have made their escape 
if they bad decided wrong. The mob stopped, caressed, 
and kissed them: five hundred individuals prostrated 
themselves before them—it was a delirium. And indeed, 
might not the danger so madly incurred by the passions 
of masters, who ought to have no passions, or who, at 
least, ought to conceal or to conquer them—might not 
this danger, made a pretence of by ministers, become one 
to the commonwealth ?—and has not public opinion, 
which displayed passion in its turn, obtained a signal 
triumph ? Thirty years ago, the Cardinal would have 
been lost beyond redemption; for in those days the 
public authority would have covered absurdity with 
tyranny. Fortunately, it can do so no longer, The 
test is severe, but decisive. May other passions not 
make an undue use of it t.” 

The friends of Mirabeau, who eluded his strong 


* Thedecree was dated May Slet 1786. 
+ Unpobbsbed letter from Mirabeau to Madame de Nehre, dated 
June Ist 1786. 
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desire to publish his letter to M. de Calonne, had 
their private reasons for so doing. These friends were 
Panchaud, the Duke of Lauzun, and the Abbé de 
Perigord. Being also on friendly terma with the 
minister, they had long entertained a hope of inducing 
the government to confer upon Mirabeau a public 
employment, assorted to his birth and talente. His 
journey to Prussia, his reception there, and the honour- 
able pursuits he had there followed, gave them what 
they deemed a favourable opportunity of urging their 
wishes. They pointed out the advantages which 
diplomacy would derive from the residence of such a 
man at Berlin, at a time when the expected death of a 
King, who had reigned forty-six years, and the acces- 
sion of a successor who was supposed favourable to a 
totally different system of politics, might lead to some 
very important changes in the connexion between the 
gteat European powers. These representations were 
listened to; and whether from the confidence placed in 
Mirabeau by M. de Vergennes and M. de Calonne, or 
from fear only on the part of the latter, it was deter- 
mined that Mirabeau should be employed by the 
government, In compliance with a demand made by 
the ministers, he sent them a paper “ On the actual 
State of Europe,” dated June 2nd 1786. He was 
immediately furnished with instructions; on the $rd 
of July he set out for Prussia; and on the 10th he 
was at Brunswick, on his way to Berlin. 
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For the better understanding of what follows, we here 
give a rapid analysis of this paper, which is placed at 
the head of the correspondence from Berlin, so unfortu- 
nately published two years subsequently, under circum- 
stances which we shall explain in their proper place. 

Frederick II is near the term of his glorious 
life. His successor, who has personal causes of com- 
plaint against the Emperor, Joseph If, has every thing 
to fear from the unquiet and turbulent, fantastic and 
fickle, but innovating aud ambitious disposition of this 
sovereign, whom absolute power, and the secret assist- 
ance of Russia, supply with the means of doing harm. 
His views, like those of Catherine IJ, tend to realise 
the “ Oriental system.” The Emperor adheres to this 
syatem, because he finda in it facilities for invading 
Italy, and overturning Germany; and the accomplish. 
ment of his plang, whether partial or complete, would 
destroy the equilibrium of Europe. 

Frederick William, the successor of the dying King 
of Prussia, is threatened in his possession of Silesia, 
and even in the political existence of his kingdom, by 
the Emperor’s projects, the connivance of Russia, and 
the dying agony of Poland. But, for his defence, and, 
perhape, for offensive warfare, he has the best filled 
exchequer, the best army, and the most skilful general 
in Europe. 

Thus, the best interests of Frederick William direct 
his views towards France. But he is displeased with 
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Frauce, because she bas shown but little respect towards 
his brother-in-law, the Stadtholder. The English will 
aveil themselves of Frederick William’s feeling, to 
trouble the peace of the Continent. They are making 
considerable armaments. They are encouraging the in- 
ternal dissensions of the Dutch, who are the only rivals 
of their distant commerce, and whom the force of eventa 
will render, sooner or later, either the allies or the 
victims of England. The English are closely con- 
necting themselves with Russia, which gives them the 
monopoly of supplying its naval stores. They are 
encouraged by the disorder in the French finances to 
wage against France a war of hatred, reprisals, and 
ambition. Europe is therefore labouring under a dis- 
quieting crisis; and what means of defence has France 
against its effects ? 

Two hundred and forty millions of livres, raised by 
anticipation—aixty millions of annual deficit—its public 
funds depreciated —stock-jobbing another source of its 
ruin—the exhaustion and discontent of its population 
-~dliscouragement in trade—discredit in foreign coun- 
tries, disunion at home—a navy almost dismantled— 
an insufficient army—the useless alliances of Spain and 
Switzerland, the doubtful alliance of Holland, and the 
suspicious alliance of Sardinia—an inactive diplomacy 
—and an incapacity to preserve peace, or carry on 
war. 

Tt is true that France has inexhaustible resources ; 
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but she must be better warned and better served. It is 
expedient to attempt an accommodation with England, 
and an offensive and defensive alliance with Prussia: 
in a word, her external and internal affairs must be 
properly settled. 

The government were much struck with this concise 
and substantial statement, written with a freedom and 
boldness which may be naturally thought strange, but 
which the author characterised by saying that he sent 
the paper “ as a free man, not as a courtier.” Mirabeau 
was immediately sent off to Prussia, and on the dey 
after his arrival, July 12th 1786, he began a correspond- 
ence, which he continued to carry on without interrup- 
tion until January 9th 1787. This correspondence 
consists of sixty-six letters, principally addressed to the 
Abbé de Perigord and the Duke of Lauzun, who acted 
as intermediate agents between him and M. de Calonne. 

However ill-assorted the medley contained in these 
letters, they appear to us to treat fully enough of all that 
could interest the parties to whom they were written. 
They further prove, that Mirabeau had a very remark- 
able talent for diplomacy. This talent, in fact, con- 
stantly displayed itself in his conversations with those 
friends to whom he unbosomed himself, and who have 
stated this to ourselves, for we have known several of 
them: M.de Pellenc, the principal of ther, was alive 
but a few months since. 

In his very first letter, Mirabeau begins to relate the 
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then rapid progress of the King’s disorder. Of the 
death of Frederick II, which took place August 17th 
1786, he speaks in the following terms :— 

- “The event is consummated, Frederick William 
reigus, and one of the greatest minds that ever filled « 
throne has been broken, at the same time with one of the 
finest moulds that nature ever formed *. His complaint, 
which would have killed ten men, lasted eleven months, 
almost without intermission, from the first attack of 
suffocating apoplexy, from which he was relieved by 
emetic tartar; and as he came to himself he uttered, 
with an imperious gesture, the words ‘hold your tongue!” 
Nature tried four different times to save this rare com- 
positian; so that it may be said she did not abandon 
one of her most beautiful works until after the total 
destruction of organs worn out by age, continued tension 
of mind and soul during forty-six years, the fatigue 
and agitations of all kinds which distinguished his tnagic 
reign, and a most prostrating disease. This great man 
died August 17th, at twenty minutes past two in the 
morning ; and on the 15th, when, contrary to his con- 
stant habit, he dozed until eleven o'clock, he performed 
his usual routine of labour, though excessively weak, 
but without failing in his attention, and with a presence 


* « Secret History of the Court of Berlia, or Correspondence of 
«French Traveller,” &c., vol. i. p. 91. Mirabesn, whe often copied 
himuelf, bas used the same passage in one of his letters to Mauyillon, 
ple. 
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of mind and a conciseness exceedingly rare in uy other 
Prince in full health... . Two-thirds of the Berlin 
people are now torturing their brains to prove that 
Frederick IE was a very ordinary man, almost inferior 
to others...... Oh! ifhis large eyes, which conveyed, 
at the will of his heroic soul, either seduction or terror, 
did but open for a moment, would these stupid flatterers 
have the courage to die of shame*?” 

Mirabeau gives an account of the accession of Frede- 
rick William; and in his narratives, his observations, 
and his conjectures, he successively draws a portrait of 
that monarch who of his uncle’s royal qualities possessed 
only physical bravery. From a repuguance, originating 
in personal resentment, and still more from the instinct 
of mediocrity, the new King was eager to swerve from 
the administrative and political views of his predecessor, 
without skill either to invent or to accept another system. 
With the want of being directed and governed, he had 
a particular dread of being directed and governed, or 
rather of appearing to be so; and to this silly fear he 
sacrificed the natural means and aids which circum- 
stances had placed in his hands to enable him to con- 
tinue the beautiful reign of the great Frederick, and to 
improve the constitution and consolidate the power of a 
monarchy established, not by time, but by force and 
stratagem, war and diplomacy, and which therefore 


* 4 Secret History of the Court of Berlin,” vol. i. pp. 215, 216, 
ai7. 
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had more of splendour than of real consistence, more of 
acquired glory than of assured stability. 

The means which Frederick William I] possessed 
were these. He had a well furnished exchequer, but 
which he soon emptied: for, being unable to save, or 
to spend judicionsly, he derived no real advantages from 
the fruits of his uncle’s economy, and even while impo- 
verishing himself, gave occasion to his being accused of 
avarice. He had, besides, an army which he wished to 
improve, but which he enervated, and the esteem of 
which he did not gain, whilst he lost its affection. He 
had allies also, who found him neither consistent, nor 
sure, nor with any settled plan of politics; for, with the 
exception of the interests, not of Holland, but of the 
Stadtholdership, to whieh he was bound by his strong 
attachment to his sister, who had married the Stadt- 
holder, he remained irresolute between his friends and 
natural enemies,—that is to say, between England end 
France, Rusaia and Austria. 

The aids which circumstances offered to the new 
King were the ministers and generals formed by his 
predecessor, aud the events that had formed the latter 
himself, as well as his destiny and his kingdom, both 
extraordinary and unexampled. Among others, the 
King had two near kinsmen, powerful by their services, 
their talents, their renown, and their military popularity, 
and who, under a strong-minded monarch, would neces- 
sarily have been the instruments, and under a weak 
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monarch the depositaries, of the sovereign’ power. 
These were Prince Henry * and the Duke of Bruns- 
wick +. The former, under the late King, had been 
only his first subject, his most brilliant soldier, honoured 
abroad, but kept in check at home. Prince Henry 
thought he had a right, and was impatient to undertake 
the guardianship of the new Monarch. The Duke of 
Brunswick, who had also been employed, kept in check, 
but caressed and governed by Frederick II, and whose 
ambition was more skilful and more circumspect than 
that of his rival, was not less eager to assume the same 
office, though he concealed it with more art. 

From the very commencement of his correspondence, 
Mirabeau constantly mentions these two distinguished 
individuals. He draws a picture of Prince Henry more 
and more unfavourable, describing his hauteur and 
submission as equally out of place, his precipitancy and 
hie awkwardness, his prompt discouragement, and his 
thoughtless return to confidence. He also describes 
the Duke of Brunswick, who, evincing as much 
discretion, secrecy, and perseverance as his competitor 
displayed haste, bustle, and fickleness, pursued a very 


* Frederick Henry Lonis of Prussia, second brother of Frederick 
Il, bora January 18th 1726, and died August Srd 1802. 

+ Charles William Ferdinand Duke of Bronswick Luneburg, 
born October 9th 1789, and died October 10th 1806, from the effects 
of a wound received st the battle of Anwerstadt, 
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different road to reach the same object, which however 
he did not attain. 

‘We shall attempt, in another place, to convey in a 
few words an idea of the serious and useful part of 
this correspondence, leaving out all personal details 
concerning the ministera who were contending with 
each other for the direction of a weak King, al) parti- 
culars relating to secondary intrigues, and more 
especially a great number of frivolous remarks and 
scandalous anecdotes, which give to political despatches 
the tone and degradation of the reports of an ignoble 
espionnage, 


Mirabeau in closing his correspondence proclaims by 
anticipation, in favour of Holland, to which recollec- 
tions of hospitality exercised towards himself had 
attached him, the great principles of political reform he 
was about to develope in his own country, whither he 
was now anxious to return. Often in his letters, too 
often perhaps, he demands an acknowledged mission, 
an office in which he might render himeelf as useful as 
he feele himself capable of becoming. At the close of 
1786, he determined to quit Berlin. 

“What could I do here henceforward? Nothing 
useful; and a great public utility very direct, and very 
immediate, could alone make me overlook the extreme 
impropriety of the amphibious station conferred upon 
me here, if it lasted any longer. Once more, what I 
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can do, what I deserve, what I am worth, must now be 
determined upon between the King and his ministers. 
If I deserve and can do nothing, I cost too much; if I 
deserve and can do something; if nine monthe—for 
they will have elapsed before my return—if nine 
months in a very painful subaltern situation, in which 
I have encountered thousands of obstacles and no 
assistance whatever, hase enabled me to show any 
knowledge of men, any information, any sagacity, 
without including the valuable matters I shall bring 
home in my portfolio,—I owe it to myself to demand 
and obtain an avowed appointment, or to return to my 
calling of citizen of the world, which will be less 
fatiguing for my mind and body and less unfruitful for 
my fame. 1 declare then positively, or rather I repeat, 
that I can no longer remain here, and I demand a 
formal authorisation for my return, whether the govern- 
ment have any further views upon me, or whether they 
will restore me to myself. Assuredly I shali never 
feel reluctance to undertake any useful oceupstion®.” 


* Vol. it. p. 348. If we are to believe Mirabeau, he received and 
even in a very pressing manner, the order to return which he had 
demanded, 

“Ihave just received, my dear Major, an order to set ont for 
Paris, and travel day and night. It in therefore impossible I can 
pass through B. (Brunswick) snd embrace you. But thia is only 
cferred; for hesides sts being a vent for my heart, I leave arma and 
baggage, friend, child and servants at Berlin.”"—-Letters to Mauvilion, 
p- 178, dated January 20th 1787, the very day on which Mirabeao 
‘set out. 
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Mirabeau, as we must observe, was urged by another 
motive, in which, far from concealing it, he took a pride. 

“* My heart has not grown old, and if my enthusiasm 
is damped it is not extinguished. I have fully expe- 
rienced thia to-day. I consider one of the best days 
of my life that on which I have received from you an 
account of the convocation of the Notables, which no 
doubt will not long precede that of the National 
Assembly. In this, I see a new order of things which 
may regenerate the monarchy. I should deem myself 
a thousand times honoured in being even the junior 
secretary of thie assembly, of which } hed the happi- 
ness of giving the first idea*.” 

Such is the conclusion of this correspondence, which 
has led Mirabeau’s enemies to accuse him of incon- 
sistency, and to stain with the imputation of venality 


* Vol. ii. p.850. There is every reason to believe that Mirnbean. 
had given sdvice on this sulject; at least he says that he did, not 
only in the almost official letter we have just quoted, bat in two 
other letters written to a friend who possessed his whole confi- 
dence. 

“The advice which you call sublime, comes from me. I gave the 
firat idea, the plan,” &¢.—Letters to Maurillon, p. 188. 

“With reference to the essembly of Notebles whatever rights I 
‘mmay appear to have, from the execation of an ides purely mine, 
and of which I traced the whole plen, I cannot think that our 
government hes reached that degree of liberality which may 
make it desire that I should be one in an Assembly of Notables,— 
still Jess that I should occupy the place assigned to me by the 
public voice, that of Secretary.”—Letters to Mawcillon, p. 179. 
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the very principle of his mission, by attaching dis- 
honour to its clandestinity, contesting the usefulness 
of Mirabeau's labours, and exaggerating the pecuniary 
emoluments he derived from it — “emoluments,” they 
still exclaim, “the more lucrative in proportion as they 
were more degrading.” 

Onr sole reply to this charge is the transcription of 
a correlative passage in a letter which he wrote to his 
father a year subsequently, and from which letter we 
have already given extracts *. 

“ 7 hed set out for Berlin, in order not to remain in 
the breach. An account of the Bank of St. Charles 
appeared, which proved very injurious to me; the 
iniquitous and insane decree of October 2nd 1785, fol- 
lowed. Calonne knew that I was going to reply, and 
publish, and that I should crush the stock-jobbers and 
their chief. He thought it better to employ me. 
Frederick II was dying; some of my letters to my 
friends had led to the belief that 1 knew the country 
tolerably well. Our diplomacy there was not very 
active. According to his own account, and that of my 
friends, who had alarmed him: Calonne engaged M. de 
Vergennes to allow me to be entrusted with a secret 
mission, at the expense of the finance department. I 
was accordingly sent for to Paris, and was asked for 
some preliminary notions on Prussia. These I gave as 

* Unpabtished letter from Mirsbeau to his father, dated October 
4th 1768. 

VOL. Iv. u 
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free man, not aa courtier. Instructions anf ciphers 
were given ,to me, and I once more set out for Berlin, 
having no further check with regard to money matters 
than to count as from clerk to master. When asked 
what salary I would have, I replied in these words :— 
‘I shall spend only for you; therefore you shall pay 
what I lay out. With regard to future arrangements, 
ag you brought me into office, it is for me to conduct 
myself well enough for you not to be tempted to turn 
me out again.’ To tell you the truth, I did not think 
theri such fools, nor so alarmed at any description of 
talents and reputation, as they are in reality. Be this as it 
may, what I have just stated is the only ground people 
have ever had for saying that M. de Calonne paid me. 
The King, in fact, paid me, and in the following manner : 
1 spent for him forty-two thousand livres in eight 
months and a hasif, including several secret services, 
the expense of different journeys, two secretaries, the 
luxury of clothing necessary at the Northern Courts, 
horses of all kinds, which are indispensable at Berlin, 
excursions into the interior of Germany, and the purchase 
of imaterials for the work on the Prussian Monarchy, 
which were the primitive elements of a paper for the 
ministers. Of these forty-two thousand livres, the 
King still owes me twelve thousand, which I shall pro- 
bably never receive. If you add, that I have never 
foretold an event that did not occur, and that not a 
single event happesed in Prossia that I did not, fare- 
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tel; if you further add fifty-four despatches in cipher, 
the shortest of which filled sixteen pages, and some 
fifty pages, I doubt that you will think I have cost more 
than I was worth.” 

‘We shall now only add a few particulars concerning 
Mirabeau’s domestic life at Berlin; and in favour of 
their novelty, we trust the reader will excuse their 
simplicity, and the ingenuousness with which they are 
written. 

“ He was prodigiously occupied at Berlin; and it 
is inconceivable the use he made of his time. He often 
did not go to bed till an hour after midnight. He rose 
at five in the morning, in the middle of winter, and 
in thif cold climate; and, without any thing on but a 
simple quilted dressing-gown, without stockings or 
waistcoat, he worked away without even calling up his 
servant to light him some fire. Besides his correspond- 
ence in cipher, which occupied him a great deal, he 
worked assiduously at his “ Prussian Monarchy,” which 
was published in 1788. In the evening, when he did 
not go out into company, be would amuse himself like 

8 great bay, with Noldé and his secretary; it was who 
should play the other the most tricks. Mirabeau was 
spared the most, not from respect to the master of the 
house, but because he being the strongest, the others 
were afraid of his blows. He had a valet de chambre 
named Boyer, a good creature, though somewhat of a 
scamp. This man invented s species of ombres Chi- 

u@ 
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noises, and got up some plays. The child and I did 
not always do them the honour to be present at these 
representations. When we did, I gave notice in the 
morning ; the scenes, which were either in German or in 
French *, were then arranged accordingly, and all that 
was too free was struck ont. Boyer was much vexed at 
this, and complained that all the wit of the piece was 
taken away; but when Mirabeau bad said, ‘Take care 
of your ears, if Madame is not eatisfied;’ it was 
necessary to obey t.” 


Having thus given un idea of Mirabeau’s political 
correspondence, before we follow him to Paris, we must 
notice another work which he wrote at Berlin; aot the 
“ Prussian Monarchy,” which has its place elsewhere, 
but his letter to William Frederick Il +, the spontaneous 
work of s miud constantly occupied with noble ideas, 
useful reforms, and philanthropic projects. 

The title of this letter indicates that it was delivered 
on the very day of the new King’s accession to the 
throne, eight months before its publication. It was not 
the usual fiction in similar cases; a proof of which ia 

#* Mirabean wished that “ the child,” then four years old, should 
epesk both languages. “ I have a good German nuree for the child, 
who knows as much German as French, an advantage I am anxious _ 
he should not lose.”—Letters to Mauvillon, p. 931. 

+ Unpublished Memoirs of Madame de Nebra. 

Letter addressed to Frederick William Il, reigning King of 
Prossia, on the very day of his accession to the throne. By the Count 
of Mirahear.”-—Berlin, 1787. 84 pages, Bro. 
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tobe found in the following reply from Frederick Wil- 
liam IE :-— 


“ Monsieur le Comte de Mirabeau, 
“ Your letter of the 17th instant*, with the 
paper enclosed in it, has been delivered to me. I 
am much obliged to you for sending me the latter, and 
for the kind things you have been good enough to say 
to me on this occasion. Be assured, that every thing 
coming from you will give me pleasure. Whereupon 
I pray to God, &c. f.” 

Never was counsel more zealous and more neglected, 
wiser and more useless than that contained in this 
eloquent letter. 

“ You have reached the throne at a fo:tunate period. 
The age is becoming daily more enlightened. It has 
laboured for your benefit, in collecting sound notions 
for you. It extends its influence over your nation 
which so many circumstances have kept behind others. 
Every thing is now tested by a severe logic. The 
men who see only a fellow-creature under the royal 
mantle, and require that he should possess some virtue, 
are more numerous than ever. Their suffreges cannot 
be dispensed with. In their opinion, one kind of 
glory alane remains—every other is exhausted. Mili- 





* The very day of Frederick's death, 
+ Unpublished letter from Frederick William II to Mirabeau, 
dated August 90th 1786. 
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tary: success, political talents, wonders in art, improve- 
menta in science, have all appeared in turn, and their 
light has blazed forth from one extremity of Europe to 
the other. That enlightened benevolence, which gives 
form and life to empires, has not yet appeared, pure 
and unmixed, upon a throne. To you it belongs to 
place it there; this sublime glory is reserved for you. 
Your predecessor gained battles enough, perhaps too 
many; he has too much fatigued Fame’s hundred 
tongues, and exhausted military glory, for several 
reigns, nay, for several centuries. * * * * * © 
With much greater facility, you may create a glory 
more pure and not less brilliant, which shall be wholly 
your own. Frederick conquered the admiration of 
mankind, but he never won theirlove. * * * * 
This love you may entirely possess *. 
a . . . . . . 

“Do not, ah! do not neglect the treasure which 
Providence has spread in your path. Deserve the bles- 
aings of the poor, the love of your people, the respect of 
Europe, aud the good wishes of wise men. Be just, 
be good, and you will be great and happy t! 

“ You would obtain, dread Sir, the title of Great : 
but you would receive it from the mouth of history, 
and from the suffrage of ages to come. You would 
despise it from the mouths of your courtiers. If you 


¢ Pages 10, 11, 12. + Page 15. 
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do that which the son of your slave eould do, ten times 
a day, better than yourself, they will tell you that you 
have performed an extraordinary action! If you suffer 
your passions to mislead you, they will say that you are 
right! If you are as lavish of the blood of your subjecta 
as of the waters of your rivers, again will they tell you 
that you are right! If you barter for gold, the air that 
preserves life, they will say that you are right! If 
you revenge yourself - you who are so powerful !—they 


said the same thing when Alexander, in a drunken fit, 
plunged his dagger into the bosom of hia friend! They 
said the same thing, when Nero murdered hie mother *.” 

Miraheau advises the King to acquire, from the very 
outset of his reign, laborious habits which shall serve as 
an example to all those about him. 

“If you indefatigably perform your duties, without 
ever putting off till the following day, the burthen of 
the present day—if by great and fruitful principles 
you can simplify these duties, aud reduce them within 
the capacity of a single man—if you give your subjects 
all the freedom they can bear—if you can protect every 
kind of property, and facilitate useful labour—if you 
terrify petty oppressors who, in your name, would 
prevent men from doing, for their own advantage, that 
which injures not their fellows ;—s unanimous shout 
will bless your authority, aud render it more sacred, and 


* Page 15. 
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more powerful. Every thing will then be easy for yau, 
‘because the will and the strength of all will be united 
to your own strength and your own will, and your 
labour will become every day less severe. Nature has 
made labour necessary to man. It gives him also this 
precious advantage, that change of labour is to him not 
only « relaxation but a source of pleasure. Who, more 
easily than a King can live in strict accordance with this 
order of nature? A philosopher had said that ‘no man 
feels such lasaitude of spirit as a King?’ he should have 
aid, ‘a slothful King.’ How could lassitude of mind 
fall upon a sovereign who did his duty? Could he ever 
keep up his vigour of intellect, and preserve his health eo 
well as by shielding himself, under the pursuit of labour, 
from the disgust which every man of sense must feel 
among those idle talkers, those inventors of fuleome 
praises, who study their Prince for no other purpose 
than to corrupt, blind, aud rob him? Their sole art is 
to render him indifferent and feeble, or else impatient, 
rude and idle. * * * © Your subjects will enjoy 
your virtues, which alone can preserve and improve 
their patrimony. Your courtiers will cultivate your 
defects, by which alone they can support their influence 
aud their expectations *.” 

Mirabeau, faithful to « principle to which he con- 
stantly recars, recommends the King not to extend 
the direct action of the royal power to matters which 


* Page 17. 
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do not require it. “It is worthy of you not to govern 
too much *.” 

Among other necessary improvements, he distin- 
guishes those brought about by time and experience, 
‘from those which ought to be effected immediately. 
He recommends the immediate “abolition of military 
slavery: that is to say, the obligation imposed upon 
every Prussian to serve as a soldier, from the age of 
eighteen years to sixty and more—that dreadful law 
arising from the necessities of an iron age, and a semi- 
barbarous country—that Jaw dishonouring a nation 
without which your ancestors would have been nothing 
but slaves, more or less decorated with empty honours. 
‘This law does not produce you a single soldier more than 
you would obtain by a wiser system, which may enable 
you to recruit the Prussian army in a manner that shall 
elevate men’s hearts, add to the public spirit, and pos- 
sess the forms of freedom, instead of those of brutishness 
and slavery t+. Throughout Europe, aud more espe- 
cially in your Majesty’a dominions, oue of the most 
useful instincts upon which patriotism could be founded, 
is stupidly lost. Men are forced to go to the battle- 


* Poge 20. O ministers, O European Princes !—your moderation 
is and will be the only pledge of your impunity, Use your power 
discreetly if you would preserve it. There is no servitude thet doce 
wot leave « door open to freedom."—Zettres de Cachet, vol. i. p. 
144, i 

+ P24. 
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field, like cattle to the slaughter-house; whilst nothing 
is ensier than to make the public service an object of 
emulation and glory *.” 

Mirabeau then presents and proposes the great poli- 
tical measure of which, shortly after, he was the prin- 
cipal promoter in his own country; that is to say, the 
establishment of a national guard t,—that army, alone 





* P. 25. 

+ P.27, Weshall show elsewhere that be was the first who demanded 
for France thie institution, the results of which the vast extent of his 
mind hed enabled him tocalculate. It may even be asserted that he 
instituted the national guard, even before the Constituent Assembly 
did uo ; for it waa by such an institution that, two years subsequently 
to the date of the writing of which we are now giving a review, he 
saved Marseilles from being plundered by brigands, ond from the 
horrors of civil war. We shall not anticipate this event, the most 
glorious of Mirshesu’s life ; but we cannot refrain from proving here, 
by his own evidence, the correctness of our assertion. We take 
the following quotation from bis speech on the proceedings of the 
Provost's Court at Marseillee, made in the National Assembly, 
January 12th 1790. In this speech Mirsbean relates the facts, 
witbout alluding to the personal share he took in them. 

“ Marseilles, as « frontier city, and s ses-port, always coutains 3 
number of foreigners, unknown individnala, and sailors belonging to 
different natione—percons without fortane, and ready to undertake 
anything. These men essembied on the day following the popular 
exeitement I have just mentioned [the riots of the ist of March}. 
They were heard to threaten that they would plunder the warehouses 
of the merchants. A body of young men immediately united, and 
offered their services to repulse this mob. Their offers were ac- 
cepted ;the brigande were surrounded and dispersed, and the forme 
tion of these young men into e civic guatd was their reward. It 
Wea not encugh to have preserved the city from devastation ; it was 
necesrary to prevent & recurrence of the danger, and Marseilles, 
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able to avert the danger with which standing armies have 
not ceased tothresten the freedom of nations, ever since 
the days of Charies VII—that army of the law, of thecity, 
of the people, of the country—that army to which France 
owes its conquests, and what is still more difficult, the 
preservation of its liberties, which henceforth cannot 
perish but with this admirable institution. 

“* Let your peasants,” Mirabeau continues, “ form iv 
their respective parishes, national companies, who shall 
exercise on Sundays. Let the national companies elect 
their own grenadiers; let these elections be made hy 
a plurality of suffrages, and al) arbitrary preferences 
will then be exploded, and every choice will become a 
distinction.” 

He next inveighs against one of the harshest laws in 
Prussia. 

* Allow to leave the country every one who is not 
detained in a legal manner by private obligations. 
Confer this freedom by a formal edict. This is one of 
those laws of eternal equity claimed by the force of 
things, which wil! do you infinite honour, and not 
cost you-a single privation. Your subjects would not 
go and seek for a better condition than it is in your 
power {@ afford them; and even if it could be better 
worthy of setting » great example, had the honour of anticipating 
the national militie.” Vol. iii, p. 103, of the original edition of 
“ Complete Collection of the Works of M. Mirabeaw the Elder, et 


the National Assembly,” by Bllerme Méjox. Parit, Le Jay 1791. 
5 Vols. Sra, 
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eleewhere, your probibitions against leaving the coun- 
tzy would prove no real impediment to them. The 
‘most tyrannical laws concerning emigration have never 
produced any other effect than that of exciting the 
people to emigrate, against the feeling given them by 
nature, the most imperious perhaps of all: that of at- 
tachment to the country of their birth. The Laplander 
eherishes the rugged climate in which he first drew 
breath. How then can the native of a province en- 
lightened by a more genial sky, think of quitting the 
land of his nativity, if a tyrannical government did 
ot render useless or hateful to him the choice gifts of 
nature? A law of freedom, far from dispersing men, 
will retain them in what they will term their good 
country, which they will prefer to the most fertile 
lands. Man endures every thing from Providence, but 
nothing unjust from his fellow-man ; and if he submits 
to the latter, it is only with a rebellious heart. Man 
is not attached to the earth by roots; therefore he be- 
Jongs not to the soil. Neither is man a meadow, a field, 
or cattle ; therefore he cannot bea property. Man has 
an internal sense of these simple truths, and no one can 
persuade him that hie chiefs have a right to chain him 
to the glebe; in vain would all the powers e earth 
unite to inculcate this infamous doctrine. The time 
no longer is, when the lords of the earth could speak in 
the name of God—if such a period ever existed. The 
language of reason and justice is the only one that can 
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now-a-days obtsin permanent success; and sovereigns 
cannot be too strongly persuaded, if they have not 
resolved soon to reign over deserts, that the example of 
British America commands all governments to be just 
and prodent *.”” 

Led forward, by the force of his intellect, to antici- 
pate the progress of time, Mirsbeau censures those 
antiquated and barbarous institutions, the abolition of 
which was not obtained by public reason till long 
afterwards. He more especially denounces to the new 
King, the right of seizing the property of deceased 
foreigners. 

“ What do you obtain by these remains of feudality ? 
Before you extirpate them, do not wait for a system of 
reciprocity which never produces any other effect than 
to keep nations longer in a state of unreasonableness 
and war. That which is good to be done for the pros- 
perity of a nation, has no need of reciprocity. If a state 
loses by the fact that, in another state, men and property 
are tyrannised over, it is for its own government to 
begin by putting a stop to such deplorable things at 
home. Must not some one begin? It is noble and 
worthy of # King, to set the example in whatever is just 
and honest.” 

Mirabeau further demands for the burghers, the free- 
dom of “purchasing the estates of nobles. What is 


° P50. 
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the result of this abeurd prohibition ?—~a depreciation 
of the value of landed property: that is to say, a dle- 
preciation of the first wealth of a state; then a decline 
of agriculture, already discouraged by other causes. 
Ali this is an aggravation of the terrible prejudice that 
mutilates the burghers, and stupifies the nobles by 
converting their honorary rights into a aource of exclu- 
sive consideration, which renders it unnecessary for 
them to obtain any other. It raises a positive neces- 
sity, for those who are not noble, either to betake them- 
selves, or else to send their wealth, to a foreign land; 
as, when they have acquired some capital, they cannot 
employ it either in trade, which is crippled by mono- 
poly, or in agriculture, because they are not allowed to 
become proprietors of the soil..... Wherever burgh- 
ers can purchase land, trade is honoured and the country 
in a high state of cultivation; it offers an aspeet of 
abundance and prosperity; commercial industry awakens 
every other. The earth also demands those ingenious 
processes which excite vegetation and extend it over the 
most ungrateful soils. These processes were never in- 
vented in countries of nobles: we owe them to consti- 
tutions where illustrious lineage disappeats before the 
merit and talents which it does not possess *.” 

He next raises his voice against the abuse of the 
prerogatives claimed by the nobles, and against the 
political helotism of all who are not noble. 


* P35. 
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*« Abolish those foolish prerogatives which fill the great 
offices of the state with men of mediocrity, to say no 
worse, and destroy the affection of the great body of your 
subjects for a country in which they encounter nothing 
but obstacles and humiliation. Have a care of that 
universal aristocracy, the scourge of monarchical still 
more than of republican government, and which from 
one extremity of the globe to the other, oppresses the 
human species. The interests of the most absolute 
Monarch, lie wholly in these popular maxims. It is not 
the sovereigns whom the people dread and repulse, 
but their ministers, their courtiers, their nobles—their 
aristocracy, in short. ‘If the King knew it!’ they 
exclaim. They always invoke the royal authority, to 
which they are ever ready to lend their assistance 
against the aristocracy. Whence comes the Monarch’s 
strength, but from the people? Whence comes his 
persofial safety, but from the people? Whence come 
his wealth and splendour, but from the people? Whence 
come the blessings which aloue can make him feel hap- 
piness, but from the people? And who are his enemies, 
but the great, the aristocrats, who would have the King 
with them only the primus inter pures, and who, 
wherever they could do so, have left him no other 
pre-eminence than his rank, keeping that of power for 
themselves? By what strange mistake do Kings de- 
grade their friends, and deliver themselves over to their 
foes? It is in the interest of the people, it is also 
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their wish, that their sovereign should not be deceived ; 
but the great have a contrary interest and wish, The 
people are easily satisfied; they give and do not ask. 
Prevent the titled idler from weighing upon them; 
open to them the career pointed out to man by the 
Supreme Being when he created him, and they will 
not complain *.” 

in another part Mirabeau attacks the prejudice 
“ that places so great # distance between military and 
civil offices. Such a prejudice under a weak King, 
whom your Majesty's house, like any other, might 
produce, would expose the nation, and even the throne, 
to all the convulsions of pretorian anarchyt. In s 
state like yours, it is possible that the military ought 
to take precedence ; but they must not enjoy exclusive 
consideration, otherwise you will have an army, but no 
kingdomt.” 

He urges that the judges should be appointed for 
life §, and justice rendered free of expense. “ If the 


* PS. + P.40. t P.4t. 

$ Mirabeos had already pleaded thw gieat principle, and indi- 
rectly proposed the introduction of trial by jury. 

* The judges ought not, if we wonld huve them honest, to be 
removable #0 lung as they do not prevaricate in the execution of 
their duties, ‘Their independence in the administration of justice 
ison necessary a pledge, as their integrity, of the liberties, lives, and 
properties of their fellow-citizens. These magistrates should be the 
organs of the law and not ite interpreters, otherwise they would be 
legislators. Their duties should be reduced to determine whether 
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judges have only 2 salary to receive, justice will be 
rendered promptly and equitably. ‘They should be paid 
from the public revenue and not by fees *.” 

He presses the King to establish workshops for the 
public works. 

“ Be also the first Sovereign in whose dominions 
every nan willing to work shallfind employment. Every 
thing that breathes must obtain its nourishment by la- 
bour. This isthefirst law of nature, anterior to ali human 
convention ; it is the commecting bond of all society t ; 
for every man who finds nothing but a refusal to his offer 
to work in exchange for his subsistence, becomes the 
natural aud lawful enemy of other imen, and has 
a right of private war against society}. In the coun- 
try, as in cities, let workshops be everywhere opened at 
your Majesty's cost ; let all men, of what nation soever, 
find their maintenance in the price of their labour; 
let your subjects there learn the value of time and 
activity §. 


euch or such an act is contrary to the written law, which inflicts 
upon bim,.who violates it such a penalty or euch « chastisement. 
The law should therefore be precise and positive, in order that the 
judges may have to decide only upon a question of fact. Were it 
otherwise, no individual would know precisely his duties or bis 
rights, and the citizens would be in a state of real servitude with 
teference to the magistrates.”—Zetires de Cachet, p. 35, 

* Letter to Frederick William H, p. 42. 

+ P48. $ Pad § Pda 

YOL. IV. x 
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He next recommends public instruction, and the 
liberty of the press. 

“ Instruction, you are aware, is one of the most im- 
portant of a Sovereign’s duties, and likewise one of his 
richest treasures *, Entire liberty of the press ought to 
be one of your first acts; not only because any restraint 
upon this liberty is 2 hindrance to the enjoyment of 
natural rights, but because every obstacle to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge is an evil, a great evil, espe~ 
cially for you who are debarred thereby from obtaining, 
through the medium of printing, a knowledge of the 
truth, and of public opinion, that prime minister 
of good Kings ...... Let information be circu- 
lated through your dominions. Read, and let others 
read. If light were rising on all sides towards the 
throne, would you invoke darkness? Ob, no!—for it 
would be in vain. You would lose too much, without 


* P.46, At the same period, he wrote elsewhere— 

Let us believe that, except accidents, which are the inevitable 
consequences of the general order, there is evil upon earth, only 
because there are errors; that when knowledge, and morality with it, 
have penetrated through the different classes of society, weak minds 
will acquire courage from pradence, and the ambitious will acquire 
morels from interest; power will acquire moderation from fore- 
sight, the rich will acquire benevolence from calculation; and thus 
instruction will infalhbly diminish, sooner or later, the evile of the 
human species, so a8 to render its condition the mildest possible for 
perishable creatures to attein.”—Preface to the Work on Moser 
Mendelssohn, p. 65, 

t P48, 
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even obtaining the fatal success of extinguishing it. 
You will read, you will begin a noble association with 
books, They have destroyed cruel and disgraceful pre- 
judices, they have smoothed the road before you, they 
have served you eveu before you were born. You will 
not be ungrateful towards the accumulated works of 
beneficent genius. You will read, and you will protect 
those who write ; for without them what would become 
of the human species, aud what would it be? They 
will instruct, they will assist, they will talk to you with- 
out seeing you. Without approaching your throne, 
they will introduce there the august truth. This truth 
will enter your palace alone, without cscort, aud with- 
out affected dignity; it will bear neither title, nor 
ribauds, but will be invisible and disinterested. You 
will read, but you will be desirous that your subjects 
should also read. You will not think you have done all 
by recruiting your academies from foreign countries: 
you will found schools, you will multiply them, espe- 
cially in country places, and you will endow them. You 
would not reign in darkness; and you will say, ‘Let. 
there be light!’ The light will burst forth at your 
voice, and its halo, playing round your brow, will form 
a more glorious ornament than all the laurels wou by 
conquerors.” 

Mirabeau next inveighs against lotteries, which 
he terms a devouring plague *, and he sums up in a 
* P30 
x2 
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few words the strongest objections to them that can be 
urged. 

« That which pretended statesmen have dared to write 
and to print, will be unged to you; ‘that lotteries may 
be considered a free and voluntary tax’... . <A tax! 
eae ete What tax must that be which founds its 
greatest receipts upon madness or derpair? ..... 
What tax must that be which the wealthy are not bound 
to pay, and which the wisest men and the best citizens 
will never pay? ..... A freetaxl... 2. This 
is a singular kind of freedom! ..... Every day, 
and every minute of the day, the people are told that 
it depends only upon themselves to become rich at a 
smali expense! A million is proposed at the cont of a 
single livre to the poor wretch who cannot calculate and 
is in want of the necessaries of life: and the sacrifice 
which he makes to this mad hope, of the only money 
he possesses in the world—of that money which would 
appease the cries of his hungry childreu—is called a free 
and voluntary gift!—It is a tax he pays to his Sove- 
teign! 

“ You will be further told that thie horrible inven- 
tion which poisons every thing, even hope, that last of 
human possessions, is no doubt an evil; but that it is 
much better you should yourself reap the harvest of 
your own lottery, than allow it to be reaped by foreign 
lotteries. ..... Reject, I entreat you, this corrupt 
arithmetic, this detestable sophistry. Surely, there are 
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means of preventing the effect of foreign lotteries. 
Their secret collectors need not be feared; for, if the 
penalty is severe, they will not make much progress ; 
and it is im such a case alone that a reward for inform- 
ing against those who violate the law, is productive of 
no evil, because it becomes the denunciation of a circu- 
lating plague. ‘I'he natural penalty to be inflicted on 
those who favour speculations in foreign lotteries, is 
infamy, and exclusion from iunicipal offices, from 
trading corporations, and from the public exchauge. 
Such a penalty is severe, aud would, no doubt, prove 
effective. But if extremic remedies were mecessary to 
put a stop to this crime, capital punishment, that inflic- 
tion so repugnant to my soul, and the thonght of which 
freezes my very heart's blood,—that infliction applied 
to so many crimes, and which perhaps no crime justi- 
fies, would be more excusable by the horrible list of 
disorders and misfortunes arising from lotteries, than 
by even the most exaggerated consequences of domestic 
theft *.” 


* P.50,° This advice upon lotteries, of nu more avail than that 
upon any of the other subjects in this letter, formed the topic of » 
conversation between the King and Mirabean, who states it in the 
“ Correspondence from Berlin,” Vol. Ii. p. 337. 

% The King suid to me yesterday : ‘who is one M. de Luzeaux?' 

“« « Dusaux, perhaps, your Majesty means 7° 

ot * Yes, Dusaux.’ 
« « He is a member of our Acalemy of Inscriptions. 
« « He sent me yesterday a very thick volume upon gaming.’ 
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Mirabeau defends before an absolute King the cause 
which, in his early youth, he had pleaded in prison, 


“ 4 Alas! Sir, it behoves you Monarchs, masters of the earth, to 
destroy gaming. Our books will not produce any great effect.’ 

“ © The fact ie, he embarrasses me; he pays me 2 compliment 
which I do not at all deserve—he congratulates me upon having put 
an end to the dotto. I wish it were trae, but I have done no such 
thing.’ 

“© Ab! Sir, your Majesty ‘s wishing it is a great point gained.’ 

“ © On this subject 1 owe you an apology, for it is on of the good 
counsels in a certain manuscript... .. But you must excuse me 
still a little while : funds are assigned upon the produce of this nasty 
Jotto, to the military school, for instance.” 

“ ¢ Fortunately, Sir, a momentary deficit of fifty thousand crowns 
is not very embarrassing to the richest, in coined money, of all 
earthly Monarchs. 

« © Yes, bnt conventions ?” 

“ ¢ None, Sir, are violated when payment is made, and indemnity 
given as hetween party and party. And then despotism has been 
40 much used to produce evil, that it would be nogreat matter if it 
were for once applied to the promotion of good.” 

« ¢ So, then, you sre becoming somewhst reconciled to des- 

? 

“ + T must needs become 20, Sir, in » country where a single head 
uss four hundred thousand arms.’ 

“ At this be laughed rather sillily. He wae then reminded of 
going to the theatre, and our conversation ended....... You 
sea thst even in this man of little mind there existe a desire to be 
yrained [” 

Five months previously, in faet, s report had been apread of the 
suppression of the lottery. Proof of this exists in » letter from 
Mirabean, to be found in page 25 of the collection written to Mau- 
villon. It contains the following passage: 

* It is stated, as positive, that a decree is signed for the suppres- 
tion of the /ofte at Berlin. May all the blessings of Heaven be 
poured upou a reign which begins thus!" 
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and on which, while in the Donjon of Vincennes, he 
wrote an eloquent and special dissertation. 

“ Declare immediately,” he says to the King, “ and 
stamp your declaration with the most imposing insignia 
of the Sovereign Authority, that unlimited toleration 
shall, in your dominions, be extended to all religions. 
Yon have a very natural and not less valuable oppor- 
tunity of making this declaration. Let it form part of 
au edict granting civil liberty to the Jews. This act 
of beneficence, which, from the very beginning of your 
reign, will make you surpass in religious toleration ever: 
your illustrious predecessor, who was the most tolerant 
sovereign that has yet existed, will uot remain unre- 
warded: besides the great increase of population and 
of capital that it will draw to your country, at the 
expense of other countries, the Jews, from the second 
generation, will become good and useful citizens, For 
this you need only encourage them to pursue the 
mechanical arts aud agriculture,—both of which are 
now forbidden them—free them from the special taxes 
now weighing upon them, and place them, like all your 
other subjects, within the jurisdiction of the civil 
tribunals, depriving their Rabbis of all secular autho- 
rity. Do not, I entreat you, delay your declaration of 
the most universal religious toleration; for those 
who will benefit by it, are at present afraid of losing, 
in this kind of freedom, more than they will gain. 
They have taken alarm at what they term your preju- 
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dices and your doctrines. Disavow the statements of 
those who have anuounced you as intolerant*. Show 
them that your respect for religious opinions is derived 
from that of the Almighty Creator, and that you are 
Meron laying down any particular form of worship- 
ping him. Show that whatever your philosophical or 
religious opinions inay be, you never pretended to the 
absurd and tyrannical right of forcing other mortals to 
adopt them t.” 

After thus setting forth the improvements which the 
King might effectuate immediately, Mirabeau enters 
into an examination of the reforms equally useful, but 
less urgent, less easy of execution, and which he is 
of opinion should be brought about gradually. He 
blames the whole system of political economy adopted 
by the late King—“ a system so totally wrong—in- 
direct taxes, absurd prohibitions. regulations of all 
kinds, exclusive privileges, and monopolies without 
umber +.” 

He inveighs against the King’s fixing the rate of 
charges at inns, the wages of footmen, and the price of 
all the necessaries of life,—against the prohibition of 
the produce of neighbouring countries, not raised in 
Prussia ; egainst the difference in the amount of the 
direct taxes paid by the clergy, the nobles and the 


* Frederick William waa at once # purtissa and « dupe of that 
‘visionary and intolerant sect called the J!luminati. 
+ Page 52. + Page 55. 
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people ; against the neglect of immense tracts of land 
that remain untilled, and which judicious divisions and 
cessions at @ quit-rent would soon render productive ; 
against the concentration of au enormous mass of 
specie in the royal exchequer, a useless hoard with- 
drawn from the circulation, and the want of which 
leaves in a state of inaction and moral languor that 
industry into which the circulation of capital would 
instil life and vigour. He proposes that the King 
should diminish “the indirect taxes, the custom and 
excise duties, the produce of which would increase in 
an inverse ratio to the amount of such duties, and to 
the severity exercised in collecting them*. Increase 
the land tax, from which uo landed property should be 
exempt +; facilitate trade by permits, abolish mono- 
polies, give freedom to industry, arts, trades, and 
commerce, which cannot live except under the shadow 
of liberty, and asks of Kings merely that they will do 
it no injury + Your Majesty will give freedom to all, 
and privileges to none. Those who demani the latter, 
are almost always either ignorant or dishonest, and 
there can be no more certain means of destroying 
industry than by granting privileges §.” 

Mirabesu concludes with this eloquent apostrophe. 

“ T trust, dread Sir, that my candour will not dis- 
please you... ... If it moves you, O Frederick! 


* Page 71. + Page 72, 
+ Page 75. + Page 76, 
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meditate upon these sincere and free, but respectful, 
lines, and say: 

« ¢ This is what will never be admitted to me as 
true, and is the very reverse of what I shall be told 
every day. The boldest offer to Kings nothing but 
veiled truths, whilst here I see truth quite naked . . . 
‘his is far preferable to that venal incense with which 
1 am suffocated by versifiers, and panegyrists of the 
Academy, who seized upon me in my cradle, and will 
scarcely leave me when J am in my coffm. Iam a man 
before I am a King. Why should I be offended at 
being treated as a man? Why should I be offended 
with a foreigner, who wants nothing of me, and will 
soon quit my court never more to see me, for speaking 
to me without disguise? He points out to me that 
which his eyes, his experience, his studies, and his 
understanding have collected; he gives me, without 
expectation of reward, those true and free counsels of 
which no condition of man is so much in want as 
Kings. He has no interest in deceiving me, and can 
have none but good intentions... . Let me examine 
attentively what he proposes; for mere common sense, 
and the simple candour of a man who has no other 
pursuit than the cultivation of his reason and his intel- 
lect, may, perhaps, be as good as the old routine, and 
trickery, and forms, and diplomatic illusions, and the 
Tidiculous dogmas of statesmen by profession *.” 


“Pages. 
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It may, perhaps, strike the reader that, contrary to 
our usual practice, we have given some extent to our 
extracts from this work, long since published. Our 
reasons for doing so are, on the one hand, because this 
letter to the King of Prussia is much less known than 
others of Mirabeau's works very inferior to it; and, on 
the other hand, because, like the work on Moses Men- 
delssohn, this letter is a statement of principles the 
rectitude of which time has proved, of anticipations 
which events have rendered prophecies, of counsels 
which have become political laws, and of theories which 
have become constitutions, Finally, it appeared to us 
only an act of justice to point out once more how the 
instinct of a mind and the inspirations of a genius, 
worthy of one another, successively led Mirabeau from 
speculation to practice, and from his obscure and spon- 
taneous office of “ citizen of the world *” to the dignity 
of chief of the most extensive, the most imposing, and 
the most fruitful of political revolutions. 

We must here notice another writing, published 
several months subsequently, bearing the title of “ Advice 
to a young Prince who feels the necessity of being 
educated over again t.” 


* Correspondence from Berlin, p. 349. 

+ Byo, 1788, 88 pages Peuchet, who often speaks of Mirabeau’s 
writings, without having read them, confounds the “ Advice to = 
young Prince,” &c., with the Letter to Frederich Witham II. See 
vol. iii. p. 59. of Peuchet's work. 
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This work does not coutain the elevated generalities 
of the preceding. It is a collection of observations on 
the kind of intellect necessary for Princes, on their 
influence over morale, on the conduct they ought to 
adopt towards women, on the care they ought to take 
to be accessible, and to acquire popularity; on the 
advantage to them of questioning much and well; on 
the sort of instruction necessary to them; on the histo- 
sical studies which they ought to pursue, and so forth. 

This work, which is far from methodical and com- 
plete, and the imperfect aud unconnected composition of 
which will not well bear analysing, is written in a style 
often powerful, but harsh, unequal, and incorrect. It 
abounds in exceedingly entangled metaphysical reason- 
ings, in singularity of expression, and in forced compa- 
risons, It has neither uature, elegance, nor clearness, 
The reader will, therefore, be less surprised when we 
state a fact hitherto unknown to the public, namely, 
that this production, though published in Mirabeau’s 
name, and probably without his knowledge, was not 
written by him. It consists of an extract which he had 
made from an unfinished work by his father, entitled 
“ L’Apareil.” This fact, the proof of which is before 
us*, and the want of iuterest in the work itself, have 
determined us not to notice it further. 


* We have this extract in Mirabesu’e handwriting consisting of 
fifty-two folio pages. Mirabeau had attached it to his father's manu- 
seript, which is also in our possession. 
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In closing our narrative of Mirabeau’s residence at 
Berlin, we must not forget a real service which he ren- 
dered to his country, by prevailing upon the French 
Government to give an appointment at Paris to the 
illustrious La Grange*, who had long resided in 


* Joseph Louis La Grange, the cvlebrated author of “ Analytical 
Mechanics,” “ Theory of Analytical Functions,” and “ Resolution of 
Nomerical Equations.” He was born in 1736, and died in 1813. 
Mirabeau speaks of him iu the following terms :— 

“J have few intimates here (at Berlin), aud not one of true 
and profound friendship, except M. de la Grange, who is seally @ 
Wonderful insn~as good as he is grent."—Letters to Mautillon, 
pe 172, 

« Jt seems to me that there is here, nt this moment, an acquisition 
worthy of the King of France, and which M. de Calonne is worthy 
to propose to him. ‘The illustrious La Grange, the greatest geume- 
trician that bas appeared since Newton, who is, in every respect, of 
all the men I have seen, the one who has most surprised me ;—La 
Grange, the wisest and perheps the only real practical philosopher 
that ever lived, recommendable by his imperturbable wisdom, his 
morals, and his general conduct, and who, in fine, it beld in the most 
affectionate respect by the small nomber of men he allows to approach 
him ;—bas resided, durmng thelast twenty years, at Berlin, whither he 
wag called in early youth by the late King to replace Enler, who had 
designated him es the only man able to walk in a line with himself, 
He is much dissatisfied, though he utters no complaint; but his dine 
satisfaction is irremediable, becauce it springs from contempt. 

* * . . 





° G Every thing invites bim to withdraw from « country 
where nothing can atone for the crime of being « foreigner, and where 
he will never submit to be only tolerated. 

Under these circumatances, there is no doubt that be would wil- 
lingly exchange the aun and money of Prussia for the sun and money 
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Prussia. Although this fact is well known, we trust 
that the statement is not out of place here. ‘The follow- 
ing is the conclusion of his despatch upon the subject. 
* Is it beneath Louis XVI to withdraw from a mise- 
rable academy a great man who is there unappreciated, 
and unworthily connected, and thus destroy, by the 
most noble mode of warfare, the only literary body that 
has contended with his own? Is not this a more 
judicious kind of generosity than many others? France 
has, with such bad policy, afforded an asylum to so 


of France, the only country in the world in which a due worship i 
rendered to the genius of arta and ecience, and durable reputations are 
built,—the only country in which La Grange, the grandson of 2 
Frenchman, and who recollects with gratitude that we first made him 
known thronghont Enrope, can love to dwell, if he must renounce 
his habits. Prince Cardito de Leffredo, the Neapolitan minister at 
Copenhagen, has made him very tempting offers in the neme of his 
sovereign. The Grand Duke, and the King of Sardinia, warmly 
press him to come to their dominions; but all these offera would be 
readily forgotten in favour of ours. 
* . . . . 

“ La Grange enjoys here an annual pension of 6000 livres. Can- 
not the King of France afford to give this sum to the first geome- 
trician in Europe of the present century ? 

* * . . . 
ws * Tam much struck with this idea, because 
I think it a noble one, and because I am affectionately attached to 
him who is the object of it. I beg for a reply as soon as possible; 
for I confess that I bave induced M. de la Grange to delay replying 
to the other proposals made to him, in order that he may wait 
for ours.”-—Correspondence from Berlin, vol. ii. p. 173, and fol- 
lowing. 
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many Princes who could not but put her to expense! 
—why, therefore, should she not obtain a great man 
who cannot but prove valuable to her? Having so 
long enriched others by her losses, why should she not 
enrich herself by the mistakes of others?” 


BOOK V. 


‘We have stated that it was principally the meeting 
of the Notables that hastened Mirabeau’s return to 
Paris, He felt (and this may easily be conceived) 
that his proper place was in the centre of the great 
events announced and begun by this convocation, the 
results of which, striking as they were to every appre- 
hension, could not be more surely anticipated and 
measured than by bis powerful mind. 

The undignified and inglorious prodigality of the 
preceding reign, hed Jaid the foundation of great 
financial vicissitudes, Louis XVI had brought with 
him to the throne the private virtues of a good and 
honest man, but not the qualities of a Sovereign. 
Though economical to excess, as regarded himeelf, he 
nevertheless suffered to exist, and even to increase 
around him, those dilapidations which at inst ruined 
the resources of the state. Though a course of 
arduous’ study had given him considerable information, 
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he had no confidence in himself*. Full of love for 
his people, even his sense of their wretchedness, and 
his anxiety and endeavours to procure them partial 
relief, could not raise in him the resolution necessary 
to determine upon great reforms, nor the vigour 
necessary to execute them. A line of policy had been 
pursued, the consequences of which were calculated 
seriously to endanger even a healthful state of finances, 
and must therefore inevitably overthrow the already 
involved finances of France. 

The war in favour of American independence, un- 
dertaken by the King against his own wish, but from 
deference to public opinion, had cost the country more 
than twelve hundred millions of livres, raised by loans 
in every possible form. The adininistration that had 
incurred this debt, took much credit to themselves for 
having provided means to meet every contingency 
without increasing the taxes—an unworthy excuse, a8 
well as a rash falsehood, because such loans were 
nothing better than a disguised impost. Like spend- 
thrifts who rejoice in finding means to dissipate money, 


* Mimbeau reapectfally reproached him with this fetal timidity. 

“ We dare urge hima, on this as on every other occasion, to see 
with his own eyes, judge by bis own knowledge, resist bia very 
estimable but too great diffidence of himeelf, and consider this trath 
an axiom—that energy of character slways constitutes sufficient 
talente, especially to reign—and to reign as u grost end good King.” 
Page 208 of the Postscript to the Work entitled “ On the Caisse 
@ Bscompte”” 

VOL. 1V. Y 
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who boast of their credit, and perhaps believe in it 90 
long as they find dupers or dupes, these ministers 
plunged deeper and deeper into this fatal vortex. The 
interest on these loans now continually increased the 
annual expenditure ; and to prevent the latter from ex- 
ceeding the revenue, either this must be increased, or 
else the expense diminished by bold and extensive mes- 
sures of economy. But nothing was done: neither the 
revenue was increased nor the expenditure diminished, 
and a deficit was the necessary consequence. This de- 
ficit, which could never be covered except by new loans, 
increased from year to year by the accumulation of 
interest. Capital was sunk to pay arrears of interest ; 
the country was striding rapidly towards its ruin, and 
the final catastrophe was rendered more dreadful only 
by delay. 

This alarming truth was too evident for the different 
ministers of Louis XVI not to have perceived it. To 
diminish the expenditure was indispensable, and ought 
to have been easy, by suppressing a considerable num- 
ber of disbursements justified by no necessary and 
lawful motive. To increase the revenue wes equally 
necessary, and might have been effected by sbolishing 
absurd and unjust privileges which ought to have 
melted away before the advance of time, the progress 
of knowledge, the public conviction, the King’s honesty, 
and the danger of the state. But these reforms, so 
easy in principle, seemed impossible in fact. On the 
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one hand, needless and abusive expenses were obsti- 
nately supported, in all classes, and more especially at 
court, by an intelligent and compact coalition of those 
who profited by them. On the other hand, the privi- 
legea were as strongly supported by the double resist- 
ance of the personal interest and the pride of the 
privileged orders. The latter, with some rare and 
gencrous exceptions, were less disposed to pay taxes, 
because they themselves collected taxes under the 
name of “Feudal Rights,” which public opinion as- 
signed to the exhausted exchequer, and begrudged to 
an aristocracy disinherited of its prestiges by time and 
an equivocal admixture of blood. 

By strenuous resistance did the courtiers, the great 
lords, and the parliaments, oppose, then discourage, 
then drive from office, the best intentioned, the most 
virtuous, and the most able ministers whom the young 
King, in the sincerity of his patriotism, had chosen on 
his accession, in deference to the public feeling. Among 
these ministers were Malesherbes and Turgot. The 
same thing occurred to Necker, who had knowledge 
and virtue, and who, after employing all the resources 
of credit to raise funds for the war, was overthrown 
the moment that, by the combined actions of reforms 
and taxes, he endeavoured to establish an equilibrium 
betwixt the ordinary receipts and disbursements, and 
provide for the arrears and the liquidation of the 
public debt. This grave and honest minister, pedantic 

y2 
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sad unskilful in handling men, had succeeded a witty, 
but thoughtless and frivolous courtier, confident and 
bold, and who sought to eradicate abuses by giving 
them greater scope. He had Jent himself with complai- 
sance to the most impudent public robberies, fancying 
that they would thereby cease. Under a different form, 
however, Necker continued the system of his prede- 
cessor,—that is to ssy, he met the current service by 
means of loans, but was anxious to fill up the deficit 
and gradually to pay off the public debt. 

M. de Calonne, in his turn, ran close to the quick- 
sand upon which his three predecessora had been 
wrecked, He perceived the obstacles, hitherto con- 
sidered invincible, about to be opposed to his plans of 
economy by the court which lived by abuses, and his 
plans of taxation by the privileged who were sup- 
ported by the parliaments, of which many were mem- 
bers—or rather the parliaments were almost wholly 
composed of privileged individuals, 

It cannot be decided which of these bodies of oppo- 
nents was the most formidable. 

Under so feeble a King, the influence of the courtiers 
was no doubt irresistible ; and events have proved but 
too fully, that from having been unable to resist this 
influence, from not having preferred his own convic- 
tion to theirs, from not heving listened to the counsels 
of his friends, to the voice of the past, to the lessons 
given by passing events, to the most infallible warnings, 
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the King successively lost his repofe, his happiness, 
hts crown, and his life. 

The parliements, on the other hand, became more 
and more embarrassing to the government. After 
having for a long time arrogated to themselves the 
guardianship of the King and the state; after having, 
on the impulse of the calculations and passions of the 
moment, made use of the people against the nobles and 
the clergy—or of one or other of these, or both, against 
the people—or all three against the King’s ministers : 
after having been overthrown by the brutal, but 
powerful, arm of Chancellor Maupeou, these parlia- 
ments had been reinstated. This was almost the first 
act of a young King, whose fate it was to prepare his 
own ruin by measures which he thought he was con- 
ceding to the wishes of the nation, and for which he 
then received praises and blessings. 

No sooner were the parliaments reinstated, than they 
resumed their former pride and their former pretensions, 
and the more so, perhaps, because, in the royal edict, 
which recalled them, they saw more of imprudence and 
of weakness than of sound policy*. The parliaments 





* Mirabeau, in his unpublished “ Letter written by a former 
Magistrate,” &c. saye— 

“ The people rejoice at the return of the parliaments, because they 
are the people—because they hoped that the misfortunes of the 
parliaments would have corrected them—because they did not foresee 
that the pride of these bodies of magistrates would he greatly increased 
by their unconditional restoration, which seemed to proclaim that 
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were filled with ardent and presumptuous young men, 
who from esprit de corps, the interests of their order, 
and ambition of popularity, became more and more 
hostile to the different administrations which rapidly 
succeeded each other. They formed the rallying 
centre of the political opposition, and became its most 
violent organs. By a most inexplicable inconsistency, 
on the one hand, they declared themselves, in the 
name of the people, incompetent to register taxes, the 
legal sanction to which they had for several centuries 
claimed the right of giving or withholding, and which 
soon afterwards they again registered*; on the other 
hand, whilst they loudly demanded the convocation 
of the States General, they required that the proceed- 


the commonwealth could not do without them. The hope of the 
poor people was soon destroyed a second time.” 

He gives his opinion also in the writing which Soulavie has 
transformed into “ Memoirs of the Duke d'Aguillon.” 

«« The return of the perliaments in 1774, required years of medi- 
tation, reflection, and secret and preliminary negociation. Three 
months, however, sufficed to place them in the same physical eitun- 
tion they enjoyed December 3rd 1770, with an increase of authority 
which cannot belong to parliaments, and which will at last destroy 
the King’s anthority.”—page 184. 

On the recal of the parliaments, M. de Choiseul said, ‘ Mau- 
peou upeet the cart on the left side, but Hue [de Miromesnil] 
as overturned it on the right side ;’ and M. de Choizeul was right.” 
—Page 55. 

* Witness the decree, dated September 20th 1787, for raising a 
twentieth, which the Parliament of Paris registered, in order to be 
recalled from Troyes, whither it had been exiled. 
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ings of the latter should be subjected to old rules: 
which would have reduced the action of the Tiers-Etat 
toa mere form, and the proceedings of the Assembly 
to a vain deception. 

With a daily increasing deficit, the resistance of the 
Court, and a refusal to register edicts of taxation, M. 
de Calonne had but the choice of two alternatives: a 
national bankruptcy, or the convocation of the States- 
General. The King’s probity made him regard the 
former with horror, whilst his prejudices of birth, 
strengthened by the suggestions of his courtiers, made 
him dread the latter. M. de Calonne, the minister of 
provisional remedies, of palliatives, of delaying pay- 
ments, of half measures—M. de Calonne, thoughtless, 
confident, romantic, fancied he was doing wonders 
when he hit upon a medium between the two extremes 
of necessity. He accordingly proposed to the King 
to constitute an Assembly of Notables, consisting of « 
selection of individuals made from the nobles, the 
hierarchy, and the magistrates, and of deputies sent 
by the town municipalities, and elected from among 
individuals distinguished by holding public charges, 


* Those of the States of 1614. The truth is, that the Parlia- 
asnts really wished that the States-General should not assemble; 
and Mirabeau tells us why. 

« ‘The Parliament prefers surrounding its pretensions with clouds, 
to seeing them fixed by a national decision.”— Heply to the Alarm 
of Good Citizens, p. 26. 
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or offices under government, or by their wealth*, 
Such a combination was essentially wrong, and led to 
@ complete failure in the object aimed at. For to 
obtain the only practicable remedy, that is to say, on 
the one hand, a diminution of expenditure by the sup- 
pression of sinecures and pecuniary favours, and on the 
other, an increase of revenue by the abolition of 
abusive exemptions, was it not an absurd inconsistency 
to apply to the very men who profited by these 
favours and exemptions; and who showed by the 
event, that they were little inclined to sacrifice abuses 
and privileges so flattering to their vanity, and so 
useful to their fortunes? 

Nevertheless, whatever hope had been founded upon 
this expedient, the knell of the administration, and even 
the monarchy itself, had sounded. 

Mirabeau had arrived at Paris on the 27th of 
January preceding. During his journey, he had medi- 
tated upon the subject of a paper, which he wished to 
lay before the Assembly of Notables, and in which he 
intended to discuss the most pressing question of the 
moment—that is to say, the necessity of repairing the 
finances of the kingdom. The moment was come, 





© Among e hundred and fifty-six Notables, there were seven 
Princes of the blood, seven Archbishops, seven Bishops, eight Mar- 
cals of France, twelve Dukes, some of them peers, some not, thirty= 
four First Presidents, or Procureurs-generaux, eight Councillors of 
state, four Intendants of provinces, twenty titled nobles, twelve 
conntry deputies of condition, twenty municipal officers, &c. 
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when the most implacable enemy of stock-jobbing was 
to inflict upon it a lest and decisive blow, before an 
Assembly, whose deliberations were about to enlighten 
and, probably, direct a Monarch, hitherto ill-seconded 
in hia benevolent intentions. Mirabeau wrote and 
published, within a period of three weeks, his “* De- 
nunciation of Stock-jobbing, to the King, and the 
Assembly of Notables *.” 

This is one of Mirabeau’s most important worka. 
As it is also one of his best, and has not been duly 
appreciated, we consider that it requires a more 
extended notice from us; and to make known the 
occasion on which it was written, as well as its object 
and the intention of its author, we think it right to 
transcribe a few pages from Mirabeau's letters to 
Mauvillon, a work, not a copy of which is to be pur- 
chased in France, and which no one of our predecessors 
has ever quoted or even known. In these letters, 
Mirabeau, speaking to a friend, and not to the public, 
wrote by anticipation, and without intending it, the 
preface, the most suitable, in our opinion, to the 
* Denunciation of Stock-jobbing.” 

“The date of my lettert will surprise you a little, 


* 1787. February 26th, date of the Dedicatory Epistle tu the 
King. 8vo, 148 poges, with the following epigraph :— 
Pensaie-tu qu'un instant ma vertu démentic 
Mettrait dane la balance un homme’ et la patie? 
Vouraire. 
+ Liége, March 24th 1787. 
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my dear Major. I was unable, earlier, to give you an 
account of my new situation, however impatient 3 
might have been to put you on your guard against 
absurd, calumnious, or mutilated traditions, and to 
make you the judge of my conduct. But I trusted 
that your friendship would induce you at least to sus- 
pend your judgment, and that you would be pleased 
with me for having trusted to this friendship. 

‘No sooner had I returned to Paris, than I per- 
ceived not only that the appointment*, which it had 
been very difficult not to have conferred upon me, 
under circumstances of which I had given the first 
idea, and which were brought about by my exertions, 
was bestowed upon another t, but that the aspect 
,of affairs had become such, the disordered state of 
the finances so alarming, and discontent so general, 
that the government, deprived, as a climax to its 
embarrasement, by the approaching death of M. de 
Vergennes, of the only support that could still give 
it any consistency, was solely struggling for its per- 
sonal safety, without attempting to organise and con- 
stitute the Nation, which it will never do; that con- 
sequently it required drawers up of manifestoes and 
not assistants—intriguers and satellites, not citizens 
aides-de-camp. As I am one of those who can least 


* That of Secretary to the Assembly of Notables. 
+ To Dupont de Nemours. 
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evince the germ of talent or intellect when my con- 
viction is not determined, I soon said to myzelf that I 
was worth nothing for such work. 

“I therefore thought only of resuming the profes- 
sion, | had just quitted; and hopeless of becoming, for 
the moment, the instrument of a greater, more proxi- 
mate, and more direct good, I applied to be sent to 
Nimeguen in a capacity purely pacific and passive, to 
which I was called by the confidence of some good 
Dutch citizens, and the favourable impressions towards 
me entertained by the Princess herself*. 

** But this did not suit the minister of finance, who 
would have preferred leaving me at Berlin to secing 
me return without being useful to him in what he was 
then doing; and more particularly, although my silence 
did not appear to him a favourable omen, even as 
regarded the public opinion, he would have peferred 
keeping me in the most complete inactivity, to allowing 
me to participate the least ostensibly, in operations all 
the merit of which the irritated nation would deprive 
him of, and leave him nothing but the disagreeable and 
laborious part. Thus I must either serve him, or not 
serve ‘at all; and as the step he had taken of laying 
open the state of the nation, exposed him to the 
most serious attacks, and the strictest inquiry, I ¢ I could 


* The correspondence from Berlin mentions sever “times this 
Project of sending Mirsbesu to Nimegnen, and the wish that he 
should go thither expressed by the Princess of Orange, sister of 
Frederick William I. 
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hardly serve him except by supporting his strange 
accounts, which it was impossible to verify except by an 
examination that would last several months; by sup- 
porting 2 truly insensate administration in its very 
hazardous assertions and promises; and lastly and espe- 
cially by proving, in a defence of its acts, that its only 
object in demanding of the nation an extraordinary 
effort, is to secure funds on a vast mortgage, by means 
of which it can go on,—‘ according to its old system,’ 
say those who do not believe that a man improves 
at fifty-four years of age. Now all this suited me 
very ill, as I cannot assert much less prove what I 
do not think, nor defend what my conviction con- 
demns, and as, to cut the matter short, I am convinced 
that the reputation of the man is the greatest obstacle 
to the thing. 

“When therefore the minister of finance had me 
sounded by our mutual friends, I asked to be excused ; 
but as under the circumstances of the case, this was 
impossible, if I remained present, I repeated my 
demand to travel. 

“From this moment, the Comptroller-general, who 
thought he held we fast by means of our mutual friends 
and by necessity—as ifthere could be any necessity for 
a man to act against hisconscience—considered me null 
and void; and 1st, breaking his formal word; @nd, 
leaving we in embarraxsments of all kind; 3rd, eluding 
wy most simple demands, by a silence well or ill jue- 
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tified; 4th, replying to our mutual friends who fre- 
quently observed to him that it was not advisable to 
diseatisfy me: ‘Oh! I will settle all that with money;* 
he successively, and especially by these lest words 
which appeared to me an inexpiable insult, not only 
disengaged me from all connexion witb himself, but 
gave me every possible reason for siding with the oppo 
sition. 

“‘T however would not do so, nor have I done so. 
I wish to remain myself, and be myself only. But I 
thought I could and ought to be so entirely ; and being 
unwilling that the only Assembly, in some degree 
national, that will probably exist in my time, should 
pass by without my paying my tribute to the public 
thing, I took up the subject least within the scope 
of men accustomed to write, and to which, in my 
judgment, it was most important to direct the public 
attention at this moment; and I denounced stock-job- 
bing to the King and the Assembly of Notables in a 
work which is not good, which was and must have been 
written too fast to be good, which is surcharged with 
matter because it is not methodically arranged, in which 
I have more meditated my subject than my plan *, but 
which was dictated by a strong and pure feeling that 
teaches sound and importent truths, which will put well- 


© Mirabeau afterwards almost literally transcribed this passage in 
his reply to the Lacretelle, p.i. We shall hereafter have occasion 
to speak of this reply. 
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disposed minds in the right path, and which, if it does 
not destroy stock-jobbing—and this the government 
alone can totally eradicate—will, at all events, make it 
infamous to gamble in the funds and to protect stock- 
jobbers; for men of good sense and good faith ought 
to be convinced, and sophists can no longer escape*.” 
The transcription inserted in Book III of the un- 
published letter which Mirabeau intended to fulmi- 
nate against M. de Calonne, renders it unnecessary to 
give in this place a lengthened notice of the “ Denun- 
ciation of Stock-jobbing,” which with less method and 
precision, perhaps, treats precisely on the same subject, 
so much so indeed, that Mirabeau might have attained 
his object by publishing for the Notables, the letter he 
had destined for M. de Calonne, without writing « 
separate work, if he had not been desirous of avoiding 
the appearance of direct controversy, and of sparing 
the minister whose overthrow he foresaw t, and who, 





+ Lettera to Manvillon, p, 197 to 285. 

+ The notables assembled February 22nd 1787, and M. de Celonne 
was dismiased May let. Peuchet, no doubt did not carefully read 
“ The Denunciation of Stock-jobbing,” although he bas devoted to 
it w dozen pages; for he eays, that in it the author was prodigal in his 
praises of M. de Calonne. (Vol. II. p.80). M. Joseph Merilhou 
too makes the same mistake (p. 78). Others, on the contrary, heve 
bitterly reproached Mirabean with inaulting a minister who bad 
treated him so well. There is as much untroth as levity in these 
extraordinory statements. 

The fact is, that Mirabeau himself, excited an he was against M. 
de Calonne, blamed the species of ingratitude shown towards a 
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whatever reason Mirabeau had to be dissatisfied with 
him, is mot once named in the “ Denunciation of 


minister who had been Hattered when he committed faults and per- 
wecuted the moment he attempted to repair them. 

As for the convocation of the Notables, “the courage and dexte- 
rity,” he says, “required by the execution, belongs to the minister; 
and when I see with what levity, or with what mistrust this bene- 
faction is received, I am tempted to curse the thoughtlessuess of my 
nation. 

“ The fermentation, however, is very strong in some good and 
civic heads, and I cannot, nor will lanewer except for myself, But 
the feeling and intention of such an act deserve that it should not be 
censured, ut least before it has proved a failure.”—Letters to Mau- 
villon, p. 183, 

Nevertheless, in doing justice to the meritorious, thought ardy 
intentions of the minister, when at length bis eyes opened to the 
faults he had committed, Mirabeau, in bis private lettora expresead 
warmly the censure which, in public, he passed in very mensurod 
terms. 

# Are you not, my friend, greatly tempted to think that in my 
work or in my conduct, there is some impetuosity, some diract attack 
upon the minister, some failures in form? But you onght aleo to 
consider that at this moment I am not labouring under excitement. 
‘Well! I shali not cancel a single line. The Minister of Finance is 
aamed only once, and then in terms of praise, To tell you the 
truth, the great faults of his sdministration are all there as necessary 
consequences of stock-jobbing !—and the four pages of prophecies, 
on the nan-abolition of stock-jobbing are, to well informed persous, 
a faithfol history of his administration. But he most have named 
himself, for thia to have eppeared ap insult to him. Thia is so true 
that the first cry of the jobbers and fenatics who sapport M. Necker 
was, that thia book was written by Bf. de Calonne’s order."—Zetiens 
to Maurilion, p. 205. 
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Stock-jobbing,” in which, near the end only, is a single 
designation that could be applicable to M. de Calonne. 
It is against the manceuvres practised at the Stock 
exchange, that Mirabeau vehemently inveighs, He 
describes their fatal consequences. ‘ Yes, and I swear 
to the truth of what I allege, the jobbing practised at 
Paris on stock, the eventual produce of which misleads 
the imagination, cannot but engender the most abo- 
minable of industries. What compensation does it 
offer, when its only result, its ultimate produce, is a 
frenzied gambling, in which millions have no other 
circulation than to pass from one portfolio to another, 
without creating anything but a group of illusions 
which the folly of the day leads about with pomp, 
and that of the next day will dispel*? But for this 
bait of gambling with paper, everywhere would under- 
takings have been attempted in agriculture or trade, 
profitable to everybody; marshes would have been 
drained, bridges built, canals cut, navigation improved, 
arts simplified, economical machinery invented, wages 


* A proof, in fact, that Miraheso's moderation, in this instance, 
was interpreted to bis disadvantage, and attributed to a secret 
collusion between the minister end himself, exists in the “ Memoirs 
of Bachaumont,” vol. xxxiv, 1787, p. 265. We think that no 
doubt on the subject can remain in the minds of those who read the 
letter to M. de Calonne, ineerted in Book HI, of the present volume. 

* Denuncistian of Stock-jobbing, p. 27. 


* 
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paid, new outlets opened to produce, and a new use 
made of raw materials*. Such is the sbuse of games 
of chance, and the spirit of lotteries. This fatal spirit, 
which came from Itsly with the indirect taxation on 
consumption, has corrupted morals, caused mental aber- 
ration, made men unhappy, and will continue to produce 
the same evils, so long as the majority of Sovereigns are 
unaware that all the disorders of society diminish their 
authority, their power, and their wealth—so long as 
& prudent, virtuous, and severe education shall not 
teach nations that every game of chance is disgraceful 
in itself, because it is unworthy of an honest man 
either to seize the property of his neighbour, or to 
place in jeopardy that of his familyt—so long as it 
shall not teach Kings that the expensive lotteries which 
reduce a large capital to uselessness and worse than 
uselesmess, are still more dangerous than establish- 
ments of the same nature which absorb only the time 
and the bread of those who live by their daily earnings, 
but which, for this very reason, are deserving of the 
horror they generally inspiret. To destroy stock. 
jobbing, is to save the state, restore its resources, and 
provide for its sefety ; it is re-establishing good order ; 
it is restoring to the government, its dignity—to the 
public authority, its power—to the laws, their force; it 


* Page 119, + Page 117, + Page 120 
VOL, Iv. Zz 
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is preparing the way for public spirit, securing external 
peace, teking it into the family circle, bringing back 
talents to their proper use, and showing respect to 
things which are decent and useful. At this moment, 
when we feel that we must ask our too much neglected 
soil for that which a spendthrift son asks of his father’s 
affection, the payment of his debts,—is it not time to 
confer honour upon rural industry? Must we not 
apply to our fields the specie which Paris absorbs, and 
absorbs only for purposes of corruption * ?” 

Mirabeau now adverts to the operations of M. 
Necker’s first administration, and begins a series of 
attacks against this celebrated financier. 

«* Let us say, to be rigorously just, that one of the 
principal sources, and perhaps the real first cause of 
the revival of the stock-jobbing, which perished with 
Law’s system, was that system, not less deceptive, 
invented by M. Necker, of meeting the expenses of 
the war by means of successive loans, without taxes t. 
How could he have expected that enlightened persons 
would not perceive that to delay taxation was only 
rendering the taxes ultimately more burthensome; 
and that, if he contrived to obtain a reputation of 
address and public sleight of hand, by putting off the 
impost, he left for his successors the still more diffi- 


© Page 69. t Page 72, : 
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eult, and for that very reason the more meritorions, 
task of paying off those very debts which he had made 
it his glory to accumulate ? 

. “How is it M. Necker never perceived that, the 
very moment the government raised loans, even the 
interest of which the public revenue could not pay, 
the impost virtually and necessarily existed, whether it 
was declared or not? In fact, if the state was to fulfil 
its engagements, it was impossible to avoid taxation 
in order to obtain that which under this supposition, 
did not yet exist; but then, the longer the impost 
waa delayed, the heavier it must fall at last, from the 
accumulation of interest during the delay*. If even 
the state were some day or other to free itself by vio- 
lating ita engagements, the impost would not be less 
real, but only much more unjust aud ebsurd, because, 
instead of bearing equally upon the whole nation, it 
would not, under the form of a bankruptcy, reach any 
but the lenders t.” 

Mirabeau next applies the censure, which our read- 
ers have already seen, to the abuses of the Catese 
@ Escompte, diverted from its real and salutary destina~ 
tion—to those of the India Company, useful to a few 
monopolists, but injurious to a very numerous class of 
manufacturers and merchants—to the shares of the 





* Pago 78. + Page 74. 
z2 
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Water Company of Paris, to those of the Fire Insurance 
Company, to those of the Senegal Company—and to 
the stock-jobbing frenzy upon the paper issued by these 
several establihments—lastly, he raises his voice against 
the complication, incoherence, and incapacity of the 
public administration. 

* So long,” he cays, “as the kingdom is not settled 
by a regular constitution, we shall be only a society 
composed of different orders badly united, of a people 
with scarcely any social ties, an aggregate of provinces 
united under the same chief, but almost strangers 
to each other.” 

He demands local provincial administrations. 

“It is by the help of this simple and sublime insti- 
tution that France, regenerated by the sole will of its 
sovereign, will assume a permanent and imposing 
form. Then the public morals, that first tie of na- 
tions, will rest upon their only proper foundation, 
which is knowledge, acquired in infancy, of the duties 
of social man. After having long had no other esta- 
blishments than those for the education of geometri- 
cians and natural philosophers and painters, we shall 
at length possess institutions for the education of 
citizens. We shall soon be indebted to the provincial 
assemblies for a national instruction, directed in the 
same spirit, and on uniform political views and prinei- 
ples, Here the study of the duties of a citizen, member 
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of the great family, will be the foundation of every 
other, and will henceforth be placed in its order of 
usefulness, that is to say, quite at the head of useful 
things.” 

Mirabeau concludes his address to the Notables, as 
follows :— 

* O ye, whom the father of the country has assem- 
bled to deliberate upon the public thing—O ye, the 
elders of its children !—treat not my sad forewarnings 
as groundless fears. Boldly point out to the King 
their probability in ita fullest extent ;—boldly tell him 
that, during the last three years, we have had too cer- 
tain indications of what we may expect from the sys- 
tem of finance under which we live ; that it is neces- 
sary for his happincss and glory, not to leave the least 
trace of such a system ; that, if stock-jobbing is not put 
down, and the severest animadversion applied to those 
who participate in this most deplorable species of gam- 
bling—if the privileged companies are not destroyed, 
and those companies that are necessary subjected to 
severe regulations, the public credit will be ruined; 
that its rapid and deep decline is the more difficult to 
be stopped, in proportion to the impetus it has taken, 
and to the increased energy acquired by that of rival 
nations ; and that our finances will be irretrievably 
overthrown, their resources exhausted, and bankruptcy 
inevitable. Tell him that they who profess other 
maxims can only be enemies of the state * * * * 
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‘Tell him that the citizen who dares thus to speak in 
his own avowed name, ought to command some atten- 
tion to the denunciation which he places at the foot of 
the throne; for he cannot derive courage to do this, 
but from a sense of great and pressing danger.” 


We must now notice a writing, published a month 
subsequently to the ‘ Denunciation of Stock-jobbing,” 
and bearing the following title : “ First Letter from the 
Count of Mirabeau, on M. Necker’s administration, in 
reply to M. de Lacretelle *.” 

Mirabeau, in this work, returns to the principles he 
had before laid down, and attacks M. Necker still more 
directly, imputing to him “the system of loans without 
mortgage, which is evidently the origin of the revival 
of stock-jobbing ; the introduction to the Stock Ex- 
change at Paris of Genevese, that fatal seed of stock- 
jobbers; and the admission of bankers among the 
Directors of the Catsse d Escompte.” 

He further reproaches Necker with having written 
and manceuvred against Turgot, and ‘ overthrown by 
his intrigues the only minister from whom hitherto 
France could expect regeneration ; with being abso- 
lutely ignorant of the principles of taxation, public 
eredit, and loans—those he has effected, being the 


* March 19th 1787, Paris, Svo, eight pages. Lacretelle the 
elder (Pierre Louis) was born in 1751, and died in 1824. 
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dearest, the worst arranged, and the moet ruinous that 
France has ever been compelled to pay.” Lautly, to 
explain the violence of Mirabeau’s language, this work 
contains, among others, the following sentence, which 
subsequent events have rendered remarkable, and 
which seems an anticipated justification of his parlia- 
mentary tactics. 

“*Can this country be regenerated or even reformed, 
if we do not attack persons as vehemently as we attack 
things?” 


The “ Denunciation of Stock-jobbing,” made a 
strong impression upon the public mind. We learn 
this from Mirabeau himself. 

“ You will be pleased with the fine collection of 
letters which my work has brought me, both from the 
Notables, and from citizens of all classes. The King 
said: ‘ When the Count of Mirabeau serves the go- 
vernment, it must fain be with the same character of 
independence that he has always professed. All his 
observations are not, however, irreprehensible, because 
he is a man, and not a god. But after all, he has ren- 
dered us 2 great service *,’” 





* Unpnblished letter from Mirabeau to Madame de Nebre, dated 
March 17th 1787. ‘‘ This book bes obtained prodigious success, « 
success beyond example, which, as a work, it was far from deserving, 
but which it perhaps deserved, as = service rendered with courage snd 
dignity. The Notables, for the most part, the chiefs of public bodies, 
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Mirabeau again alludes to the subject in a subsequent 
letter. 

T tell you that all eyes are fixed upon me, because 
1 have published a ‘ Denunciation of Stock-jobbing to 
the King and the Assembly of Notables,’ which the 
good citizens expected with great impatience, the bad 
with great terror. In it I have pursued my subject 
without respect of things or persona..... You have 
no idea of the effect of this work, and I think it very 
possible that this effect will reach even the footstool of 
the sanctuary. Let what will happen, 1 am convinced 
thut it was impossible to have rendered my country a 
greater service. One of my friends ssid to me, the 
other day: ‘ It is thus s man wins great respect ; but 
it is thus also that he keeps himself out of every thing.’ 
To which I replied, ‘ Is great respect nothing?’ But 
this person is wrong according to his own meaning. 
The truth is, that he was completely seduced by the 
patron of stock-jobbing, who would himself have weak- 
ened my work in its most important results if, for- 
tunately for the country, he had not taken off his mask, 
which, adding to my views for the public good a wish 
to show a certain person that if I was good to be taken, 
I was not also good to be left, assisted me not a little 
in my developments. 





and bonest men of all classes, have congratulated and thanked me. 
‘From the notary’s office to the boudoir, I have been resd and prnised.” 
Letters to Mauvilion, p. 208. 
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* The Notables behaved admirably. Men are always 
honest thefirst time they are assembled ; they ulsoevince 
energy and wisdom, extent of knowledge and foresight. 
This period will remain, for the King’s glory and the 
good of the nation. Meanwhile, the pasguinades run 
their course.” In one, the wife of a mayor appears at 
Versailles in a gown of flowered silk; an exquisite 
raisea the gown, kisses it, and says: ‘ Pardon me, 
Madam ; but I adore antiquities!’ ‘ Ah! Sir,’ is the 
reply, ‘ then why did you not say so at once?—I am 
twenty years older than my gown.’ Another, is a 
print representing a farmer, who, on his return from 
seeing the Assembly of Notables, convokes the tenants 
of bis poultry-yard, and thus addresses them : * My dear 
animals, 1 have assembled you in order that you may 
deliberate upon what sauce I shall have you served up 
in? Whereupon a cock replies : ‘We will not be eaten 
at all.” ‘ You are wandering from the question,’ says 
the farmer, . . . It isa strange nation thet which cannot 
receive either good or evil but with laughter! +” 

It is well known that notwithstanding what was true 
in Mirabeau’s pamphlet, and what was praiseworthy in 
his display of courage and patriotism, the “ Denuncia- 
tion of Stock-jobbing” displeased the government t, 


Unpublished letter from Mirabean to Madame de Nehra, dated 
March 19th 1787, 

+ The work was suppressed by » decree in council, dated May 17th 
1787. 
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and the author was persecuted. Mirabeau wrote on the 
subject to Madame de Nehrain the following terms :— 


“ Dear Yer-E, 

“« You must have received, from several quarters, by 
the courier who left on the 25th, many causes for 
alarm. It is so incredible that I should have been left 
quiet fourteen days to be stricken the fifteenth, that you 
could not have expected this; but my success was too 
great to be overlooked. On the 20th an order from 
the King enjoined the Abbé d’Espagnac and Barraud * 
to leave Paris, and I received three letters, informing 
me thet I should be arrested the same evening +. I was 
firmly resolved to make head against the storm; but 
when I knew that the order was not for the Bastille, 
but for an old remote provincial fortress, where I should 
have been both lost to the public cause and forgotten 
in my personal cause, I yielded to the instances of my 
friends, especially those of the excellent Abbé de Peri- 
gord, who had returned from Versailles and exorcised 
me during five successive hours, to drive me away f. 


© Celebrated stockjobbers. 

+ In the  Lettera to Mauvillon,” p. 283, is this peasage of alotter 
from M. de Calonne to Mireboan :— 

“ It wns not I who advised the order of which youcomplain. The 
Abbé6 de Perigord and Dupont told me, on Sundsy March 18th, that 
thay were going to give you notice ar from me. I laughed, ond 
replied ¢ very well!” 

Mirsbeau adds: “ The fact is true, and paints the man.” 

$ + My friends insisted upon my departure; I long hesitated, and 
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I expect, then, dearest Yet-lie, that on receiving this 
letter, you will set off like lightuing, by the road lead- 
ing to Aix-la-Chapelle and Liége. I shall be at ‘fon- 
gree, which is at a very short distance from the latter 
place. You will inquire for Messrs. de Witry d’Ever- 
lange, canons, and you will soon behold your best 
friend. This time of trial will not be of long duration. 
Tf it were, you would, with your usual kindness, go to 
Paris, and settle my affairs. 

* The Count d’Entraigues and Luchet must have 
written to you, at the same time Jeanneret did, a letter, 
half alarming, half consolatory, containing a reques! to 
set out as soon as possible. Pray do not be uneasy; 
for, besides that I am in safety, there is nothing in all 
this but what is infinitely honourable to me, since the 
should not have yielded had the Bastille been my destination; bat I 
was to have been sent to a strong castle, in a distant province, where 
I should have been lost to the public cause, and forgotten in all that 
relates to myself personally. I therefore set ont, determined to let 
the storm blow over. The time taken to form it sufficiently shows 
it to be the result of an intrigue which other intrigues will sufii- 
ciently oppose ; for I must tell you, that two-thirds and « belf, of the 
ministers, are in my favour."—Laettere to Mawvillon, p. 204 

Our quotations show that Mirabeau told the truth: the order was 
not executed ; here is the proof of it- 

* March 18th 1787 ; the Register of orders bears that this order 
was not execated, although it had been signed and forwarded to 
M. de Crosne, then Lieutenant of Police.”— Peuchet, vol, iii. 
p. 108, 


We must add, M. Peuchet was Archivist to the Prefecture de 
Police, 
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government has been obliged to perform an act of 
justice upon those 1 denounced*. And if, after all, 
they think proper to punish me for censuring too 
openly, in my book, certain decrees in council, does 
this detract from the glory of having rendered such a 
service to the nation ?—and because a minister, against 
whom every public body in the state is rising, feels 
himeelf offended, think you that my case is any the 
worse? Let short-sighted persons say and believe 
this *.” 

We borrow some further particulars from Madame 
de Nehra, who had remained at Berlin. 

“Twas uneasy, in consequence of some vague 
expressions in one of Mirabeau’s letters ; and I received 
one from M. Pancheud, announcing the catastrophe. 
Amid the praises given to the ‘ Denuncidtion of 
Stock-jobbing,’ a seventeenth Lettre de Cachet was 


* Mirabean, however, pointed ont, with very natural bitterness, the 
absurd inconsistency of punishing, at the eame time and in the same 
manner, both the principal stock-jobbers and him who had denounced 
them. 

“ And it is on account of this book that Iam punished! And 
thie happens to me the same day, and with greater severity, than the 
wretchea 1 denounced, whose robberies have desolated the kingdom 
for the last three years,—robberies attested by the King himself, who 
has banished them from Paris !—Complete, my friend, your study 
of men and Kings, in which you have slready made such progreess 
but do uot pity me, for thia will pase away,—and if it did not, I 
should be already consoled."--Zetters to Mauvillon, p. 206. 

* Unpublished letter, already quoted, from Mirsbesu to Madame 
de Nehrs, dated Merch 23rd 1787. 
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issued against the author, who, being warned in time, 
and probably with the consent of the government, fled 
to Tongres, whither he entreated me to join him es 
soon as possible. I arrived at Tongres in the begin- 
ning of April, and did not find Mirabesu there, 
Some patriots of Liége had gone thither for him, and 
conducted him to their own city, where they entreated 
him to pass the time of his exile, and where he was 
sumptuously entertained. At Tongres I found a note 
from Mirabeau, making known to me the impending 
disgrace of M. de Calonne, and pressing me to join him 
at Lidge forthwith.” 

During his short residence at Lidge, Mirabeau 
wrote his “Second Letter on M. Necker’s Administra- 
tion.” He now attacked the minister in a more direct 
and pressing manner, without at all concealing his 
object, that of preventing the Genevese financier from 
returning to office. 

“If the Colossus of his reputstion, ” observes 
Mirebeau, ‘appears to me waiting only for a stalworth 
arm to reduce it to a very ordinary statue, his financial 
talents which are the least questioned part of his glory, 
may from this very day be reduced to their just 
standard.” 

On the occasion of the pamphlet published by M. 
Necker to refute the financial statement presented to 
the Notables by M. de Calonne, Mirabeau reproaches 
the Genevese banker with tending to the overthrow of 
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the Iatter, as formerly Necker's book on the Corn Laws 
contributed to the dismissal of Turgot. Speaking of 
the voluntary errors attributed to M. de Calonne, 
Mirabeau maintains that a man cannot make a mistake, 
nor wish to lead others into a mistake of three hundred. 
millions, in an addition so simple as that of the amount 
of public loans, notoriously effected in ten years, Is 
it not clear that M. de Calonne, and M. Necker do 
not agree as to the nature of the items which ought to 
form this sum; that there is a different enunciation, 
but neither fraud nor concealment on the part of M. 
de Calonne ; that, in a word, they do not call the same 
things by the same names?” 

Mirabeau, recurring to M. Necker’s loans says: ‘* I 
am at a loss to understand how he could make up his 
mind to speak, in his pamphlet, of the art with which 
he met the contingencies of the war without imposing 
taxes. This fatal act having served, at the same time, 
to obtain for him the stupid admiration of ignorant 
people, and to expose to the well-informed the culpable 
craftiness to which his vanity led him, it was time for 
him, on pain of being completely unmasked, to make 
up his mind clearly to refute my objections, or to 
stand condemned upon his principles. To prove to 
the public creditors that their interests were in no 
peril, it was necessary to shelter those of the people. 
To show that those of the people were respected, he 
must prove egainst me that wars without taxes are less 
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burthensome to the nation; that the borrowing of fresh 
capital to pay off arrears of interest, is a wise species 
of economy; and that delaying to impose taxes is 
diminishing them. * * * * * But I say that which you 
impute to him as a merit constitutes his disgrace; that 
what you consider a benefit, is an aggravation of your 
evils, To borrow without imposing taxes, is giving up 
the county to usurers, who alone lend without,secu- 
rity; it is deceiving a whole nation regarding their 
real situation; it is intoxicating governments, by 
presenting as easy those projects of destruction 
and expense that desolate mankind; it is throwing 
upon future generations the weight of the iniquities of 
@ minister who looks only to his personal fame, and 
hia present success. Credulous people?—hasten ye to 
admire him, for he will be cursed by your children!” 

Mirabeau next defends himself agsinst the imputa- 
tion of having imprudently spread alarm, at the ritk of 
endangering the public credit. 

“*T did not say that the state was insolvent, or could 
ever become so. In economy and its natural resources, 
there is and always will be enough to give security 
for necessary loans. Y only maintained that a public 
loan has no other security than that which arises from 
taxstion. These two scourges must always go hand in 
hand.” 

M. Necker had but feebly defended the principal 
question to which Mirabeau constantly reverted, 
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“*T ask the attentive reader,” says Mirabeau, “I ask 
those who know how to avoid the vertigo of the day, 
and the delirium of sectaries, and who still admit that 
they can love God, the State, and the King, without 
worshipping M. Necker, whether this gentleman has 
not evidently eluded the contest?— whether he does 
not, as clearly as possible, admit condemnation on the 
theory of loan without taxes,—unless his character 
and virtue* still remain proof sufficient of his theory 
after having been the proof of his calculations. Such 
were the founders of sects: they proved their mission 
by their miracles, and their miracles by their mission.” 

Mirabeau sets forth by arguments, by calculations 
and by comparative tables, that M. Necker’s loans 
might have been effected on terms much less burthen- 
some to the state. After some able developments, but 
written with unpardonable violence, with a tone of 
personal hatred, and with furious rage, he protests 
against the probability of M. Necker’s return to 
office, 

“ The King,” he says, ‘who is the guardian of his 
people’s honour, will never sanction s foreigner being 
placed at the helm of state, as essentially necessary to 
the public credit, as the only man able to administer 
our finances. What on earth has this foreigner done, 


* In the simplicity of his pride, M. Necker wrote: “Ah! (I 
ought to be slowed to say it) the best proof of the truth of the 
account of 1781, is the ebaracter of him who wrote it!” 
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that twenty millions of Frenchmen should prostrate 
themnelves round his chariot? He has not given » 
single proof of real talent!—his loans have been dear 
and ill-combined !—the efforts to which the people are 
now called, are due, in great part, to the faults of his 
administration! And this man is to wield the destinies 
of France !—and we are to be made believe that the 
Assembly of Notables desire it should be so, and call 
for his return to office! * * * * * 

“*No!—an Assembly, which France would not dis- 
avow to represent her, will not deserve such cruel 
reproaches! ‘These worthy citizens feel their power 
and their duties ; they know what value to set upon 
the resources which order, economy, reform, the 
virtuous intentions of the King, his generous example, 
his courageous resolution, and the incalculable riches 
of the country afford all the servants of the govern- 
ment. That France, so lauded by M. Necker himself, 
has certainly not become unfruitful since the Genevese 
banker has ceased to govern it. And what is there 
alarming in our situation? We know our engage- 
ments better, no doubt, but we also know our 
resources. They are such, that this debt, at which 
people would alarm us, can no longer surprise auy 
but the narrow-minded or the evil-intentioned. The 
sinking fund, restored to its natural activity, and 
replaced under the wise regulations originally framed 
for it, would lead us to 2 liquidation, slow, it is true, 

VOL. Iv. AA 
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but certain, and which would not be hastened by M. 
Necker, who has dared to decry it, because it was 
invented by another. What more is required? This 
sole declaration—that the King’s subjects ought to, 
will, and can pay all public engagements whatever; 
that they will face these engagements from devotedness 
to him and his august dynasty, from a due sense of 
his confidence, and from respect for the national faith. 
« «++ Such a declaration, which all good citizens expect 
from the Assembly of Notables, will open all the 
sources of credit, confidence, zeal, and affection; aud 
it is not from an ambitious foreigner that we shall 
have to learn either to direct the wealth with which 
nature has overloaded us, nor the rules of pvlitical 
economy taught by the sages of Europe, nor those 
properly termed, of finance, (the English, who are 
the most calculating people in the universe, have just 
copied the sinking fund established in Frunce,) nor the 
example of the most unlimited attachment to those 
principles of honour, on which, in all ages, we have 
given lessons to uations.” 


However vexed the government might have been * 
at the time, it could not long remain irritated at views 
80 patriotic, principles of finance so judicious, and obser- 





* This letter on Necker's administration, and that in reply to 
Lacretelle, were both suppressed by a decree in Council, dated Jane 
6th 1787. 
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vations so just, that, if we mistake not, they are now 
more striking than ever, even after half a century has 
elapsed of political and financial vicissitudes, 

Thus, we find in Madame de Nehra’s Memoirs, that 
Mirabeau’s exile was but of short duration. 

«I did not read his work on stock-jobbing till I was 
at Liege. I could not help blaming some exaggerated 
expressions, and some personalities which appeared to 
me too thoughtlessly advanced, But the period of 
misfortune is not one for finding fault, so I had uot 
the courage to sey much to him. We concerted toge- 
thor means to get this /effre de cachet cancelled, as it 
was an inconvenient thing to be hanging over us. A 
woman is always the surest and most active of friends : 
Mirabeau was convinced of this truth, and always 
trusted to me on awkward occasions, It was therefore 
decided that I should hasten to Paris, stimulate the 
zeal of his friends, and again harass the minister *.” 

Here follow some domestic details, which we think 
interesting, and which are certainly characteristic of 
Mirabeau. We therefore transcribe them. 

“ T have already said that he wus careless in money 
matters, but it is incredible to what extent he neg- 
lected his pecuniary affairs. After talking to him 
about the dangers he had run, I wished to esk him 
some questions concerning his dispute with his father, 





* Unpnhlished Memoirs of Mudume de Nebra. 
AA® 
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whom nothing on earth could induce him to sue 
before the courts of justice, but to whom he applied in 
vain for payment of the pension settled on him. 

“<¢ Yea, d-propos,’ said he, ‘I wanted to ask you 
how far I have got on in this business?’ 

«+ « What can 1 know of it,’ I replied, ‘ at 8 distance 
of three hundred leagues from Paris? Your journey 
thither was undertaken partly to settle the matter. 
You must have seen M. Treilhard* and M. Gérard 
de Mesley, and you ask me——’ 

“<«I!* said he, interrupting me. ‘No, truly, I 
scarcely saw Vignon t fora moment. I had something 
else to do than attend to all these trifle. Do you 
know what a crisis we are in?—do you know that 
horrible stock-jobbing is at a climax ?—do you know 
we have reached a period when there is not perhaps 
2 crown left in the public treasury?’ 

«I smiled at seeing a man whose purse was 40 ill 
lined, think so little about it, and yet feel so afflicted 
at the public distress, without caring about his own 
private distress. He perceived it. 

«*¢ Well, well, my friend,” said he, * you are here at 
of the Constituent Assembly, of the Convention, of the Council of 
Five Hundred, of the Court of Cassstion, of the Executive Direo- 
tory, of the Imperial State Council, of the Senate, &c. &. He 
was born in 1742, and died in 1810. 

+ Procurator in the Parliament of Paris, and trustee in the inter- 
dist Jaid nppo Mirabesn, 
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last ; settle it all as you please. I approve beforehand 
of all you may do, These matters are now in your 
hands, and I have nothing more to do with them.’ 

** When I was going to set out, it was another 
farce. Mirabeau took it into his head to accompany 
me. In vain did I oppose his resolution: not having 
seen me before for three months, he could not meke 
up his mind to quit me, and he promised me all the 
prudence I should demand; but I well knew that it 
was impossible for him to keep his promise, He did 
not, however, enter Paris immedistely, but remained 
at St. Denis, where he had appointed some friends to 
meet him. I proceeded to the hotel de Génes, whence 
I wrote to the Baron de Breteuil, to begin my solici- 
tations. I thought I should have had five or six days 
to concert measures; but Mirabeau, tired of staying 
at St. Denis, arrived unexpectedly at the hotel. I 
was ready to die of fright; in vain did I take precau- 
tions—by his imprndence he rendered them useless. 
Panchaud’s servants said in the ante-chamber, to my 
maid— 

“ ‘It-is of no use your saying that the Count of 
Mirabeau is at Litge; we know his voice too well ; there 
~he is speaking now; nobody else talks with such 
vehemence.’ 

“ This was reported to me, and I was in an agony 
of fear. I did not cease employing sll my friends. 
The Baron de Breteuil had told me that the King was 
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very angty; I also knew what a number of enemies 
Mirabeau had, and my fear was well founded. I at 
Jength made up my mind to confide to the Baron de 
Breteuil the secret of Mirabeau’s arrival at the hotel, 
and I threw myself upon his generosity. I must admit 
that he did not betray my confidence. The lettre de 
cachet was not cancelled ; but it was not carried into 
execution. Mirabeau appeared everywhere, and the 
ministers shut their eyes *.” 


Mirebeau remeined but a short time at Paris. On 
the @4th of May 1787, he set out on a third journey 
to Prussia, in order to complete his great work. Ina 
letter he wrote on the road, we find an affecting 
passage, in which he expresses a wish never to be 
realised, and the accomplishment of which his moral 
temperament, perhaps, as well as his destiny, rendered 
impossible. 


“ Dear Yer-Liz, 

** In crossing the beautiful country near Strasburg, 
and looking from Saverne upon the enchanted Jand- 
scape discovered from this magnificent point of view 
on both banks of the Rhine, J felt that if the devil 
wished to tempt me, he would take care not to place me 
upon high mountain. Ambition here left my heart, 


* Unpublished memoirs of Madame de Nebrs. 
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and I said to myself: ‘Ah! bow heppy should I 
be, disabused of men and things, to cultivate ny 
garden here, and to live only for my friend and my 
son #1" 

Mirabeau remained three months at Brunswick, 
whither he went, to seek assistance from Major 
Manvilion +, who, from his office, and indefatigable 
study and research, possessed most of the informa- 
tion which Mirabeau had originally required to give 
to the French government, on the constitution and 
military administration of Prussia. ‘Though there was 
no secret in either, for the Prussian authorities con- 
cealed nothing, still correct information concerning 
them could be obtained nowhere but in Prussia. 

These coromunications from Mauvillon are very 


* Unpublished lutter from Mirabeau to Madunto de Nehea, dated 
June let 1787. 

+ James Manvillon, horn in 1743, was Major of Enginoers, and 
Professor at Bronewick. He translated Mirabeau’s “ Prossian Mo- 
marchy” into German ; also the following French works :—“ Madame 
de Sevigné’s Letters,” the “ Philosophical History of the Two 
Indies,” by the Abbé Raynal, Targot's “Dissertation on Riches,” 
and Malonet’s “ Letters on the French Revolution.” Ie trane- 
lated into French “The History of the Seven Years’ War,” by 
Tempelhof. He slso the wrote several original works: “ Essay 
on the Influence of Gunpowder in the Art of Modern Warfare,” 
“ Introduction to ali the Military Sciences,” “ Historical Esssy on 
the Art of War, during the Thirty Years’ War,” “Biography of 
Prince Ferdinand of Branswick,” &c. This able, learned, and Isbo- 
rious man, whose merit and literary works did not, however, 
him from poverty, died at Branswick, Janvary 10th 1794, 
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publicly known, for Mirabeau stated them at the be- 
ginning of the work of which they form the materials. 
‘They are also stated at great length in a collection of 
letters from Mirabeau to Mauvillon, published forty 
years ago, and containing five hundred pages of letter- 
press, Some people have inferred from this that Mau- 
villon was really the author of the ‘Prussian Monar- 
chy ;” that Mirabeau having purchased with money the 
labour of another, and that his own share of the work 
had been limited to the composition of some preambles, 
and recepitulations; mere show-pieces, more or less 
stamped with his energetic touch. 

We shall make no great effort to refute such au as- 
sertion; for it has already been expluined away by a 
person much better informed than ourselves, and much 
more entitled to belief—that is to say, by Major Mau- 
villon himself, ‘To refute a contrary error, and show 
the injustice of some of his countrymen, who denied 
him the really immense share he had taken in Mira- 
beau’s work, the Major published, in 1794, a hundred 
letters which Mirabeau had written to him on this 
subject between August 12th 1786, and Cctober 18th 
1790, 

Mauvillon thus expresses himself on the subject— 

“ One of the strongest passions of the Count’s 
friend *, is being useful to the human species. He had 


* Bauvillon himself. 
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already attempted to satisfy this passion by the pro- 
duction of several works, and more especially by a de- 
velopment of some of the great truths of political eco- 
nomy. But whether from mediocrity of talent, from 
want of authority, or from awkwardness or misfortune, 
all he wrote on the subject had caused but little sensa- 
tion. Under these circumstances, a celebrated writer 
encouraged him to reproduce these things, adding to 
them a number of new matters, supported by facts 
known, admitted, and recorded in a thousand works, 
He undertook to adorn them with the magic of his 
style, to support them with the authority of his name, 
and to publish them in the language the most diffused 
throughout Europe. May he perish who would here 
reproach the Count of Mirabcau with not having 
written ‘The Prussian Monarchy!’ The mother con- 
ceives the imperceptible germ by an instantancous act ; 
from this moment she does every thing for this germ, 
even to its full development. Still she can produce 
nothing without this germ—everybody says that the 
father procreated the child, which even bears his name, 
and not thut of the mother. 

“ Such is the history of ‘The Prussian Monarchy.’ 
The germ came solely from the Count’s brain; it is 
the pure fruit of his genius. He threw it into the soul 
of his friend, who would never have thought of it 
alone, nor, in fact, ever have been able te produce such 
awork. The Count did more. After his friend had 
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fed, extended, and brought this germ into the world, 
like a true father, he took care of its education, reset 
some healthy but dislocated members, removed some 
wens, effaced some unpleasant stains, and clothed it in 
garments calculated to make it cut an advantageous 
figure in the world *.” 

Having thus freely transcribed the above declaration 
from a book entirely unknown in France, because it 
has scarcely reached that country, and had it done so, 
a few eloquent passages would have been passed over 
without observation, buried as they are under four 
hundred pages of uninteresting details ;—having thus 
given the testimony of the respectable Major, we need 
go no further into the question. It would be easy 
for us to prove, by the very letters published by Mau- 
villon, that he still very much underrates the labour 
of revision, recasting, and additional elaboration which 
Mirabeau really performed ; but no one refuses to the 
latter the honour of the plan, the principal contexture, 
and the philosophical and political generalities which 
bear his imprint, and form the real merit of the work. 
With regard to the remainder, that ia to say, the 
researches, translations, extracts, recapitulations—in a 
word, the information of every description supplied to 
Mirabeau by Major Mauvillon, whose knowledge and 
genius are too little known, we wish the fact were un- 


* Letters to Maurillun, pp. 15 and 16, 
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known, that we might he the first to mention it, aud 
thereby do honour to hia memory, certain as we arc 
that it would not injure that of Mirabeau. We shall 
only add, that the circunistance of such joint labour is 
easy to be understood, as assuredly the materials of 
state papers, transformed afterwards into a statistical 
work, had nothing of what constitutes an original 
creation, but really formed a labour of mere compila- 
tion and elaboration. 

We think, however, that uo doubt can exist on the 
question, after a perusal of the following extract from 
a letter which Mirabean wrote, August “2nd 1787, to 
Madame de Nehra, the confidante of his most secret 
thoughts, the witness of his labours, and the last person 
in the world before whom he would or could have 
attributed to himself the work of another. 


“ My pear I'aienp, 

* When this work appears I shall be about eight- 
and-thirty years of age. I dare to predict that it will 
raise me a name *. May-be it will cause my country 
some regret that such an observer should he left un- 


+ «© No idea can be formed how greatly this production raised, I do 
not eay the suthor, but the man, in the public opinion ;—thus, no 
one was surprised at the jead be aftersards took in France.” 
Memoirs of Fauche-Borel. Paris: Moutardier, 1829. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. i. p. 52. The resder, if he follows our narrative, will not be 
surprised at our quoting the obscure memoirs of Vauche-Borel, of 
which we chull soon have to speak. 
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employed, and that such a work should be i! rewarded. 
But it cannot happen that elsewhere a wish to obtain 
his services will not be felt; and the proposals I should 
have, or have perhaps already refused, or at least 
eluded, I should now accept the moment it became 
evident to me that my country rejected my services.” 


After such explanations, it is not necessary for us 
to say that, whatever elements or materials were ob- 
tained from Major Mauvillon, and from other indi- 
viduals, as well as from public archives, the system 
adopted, the composition as a whole, and even the 
writing of the ‘“ Prussian Monarchy,” were entirely 
the work of Mirabeau. Besides the enormous mass of 
documents entirely in Mauvillou’s handwriting, we 
have two manuscripts of this work. The first, con- 
taining more than half, is in Mirabeau’s hand, and 
bears the stamp of assiduous and troublesome, though 
rapid labour. ‘Che second manuscript is in strange 
hand, but with numerous autograph corrections by 
Mirabeau ; and this evidently was the copy sent to the 
printer. 

We have anticipated our narrative a little in order 
to enable the reader to pass judgment upon the impu- 
tations of plagiarism cast upon Mirabeau, with regard 
to this work. We shall now retrograde for an instant, 
and state some circumstances connected with his stay 
at Brunswick to complete his “* Prussian Monarchy.” 
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Whilst occupied with this great undertaking, he did 
not neglect some other works necessary to his domestic 
wants, not less than to the activity of his mind, for 
which he had now no hope of finding employment in a 
public career. Events had not yet opened this career 
to him, and he was then kept from it by inditference, 
uneasiness, or aversion on the part of the government. 
He wrote from Branswick as follows :— 

“If my friends, or those calling themselves so, 
serve me well, after the appearnnce of my work on 
the Prussian Monarchy, it will be easy to convince 
the government of the extreme utility of publishing 
a similar work on England* and France. With 
30,000 francs, for instance, I contd produce in two or 
three years, a work of the same kind upon England, 
with this great difference, that the results would con- 
tain still greater variety, and be more importaut in 
themselves ; and having on the onc hand more labour, 


* « Sach a work on England would have bven a thousand times 
easier, more brilliant, and more sought after; but it was on this 
very scrount that, withont renouncing this excellent project, I 
thought it my duty to begin with whet was within the reach of fener 
Frenchmen, on acconnt of their want of acquaintance with the Ger- 
man language, and our trifling knowledge of Germany, compared 
with that propagated by public instruction and discussion, in & 
country where there are no mysteries nor vecrets, nor even abyclute 
ignorance."—Intreduction to the Prussian Monarchy, vol. i. p. 19 
of the 4to edition. 

In his letters (a Mauvillon, Mirabean often alludes to this project 
of writing upon England. 
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I should on the other find greater facility. ‘This great 
work, which, for fame only, I would undertake on my 
own account, if I were in possession of the fortune 
that will one day be mine, would be of unquestion- 
able use to general instruction, and perhaps it may 
ove day be known that instruction is a resource in 
finances *.” 

Mirabeau, though dissatisfied with the ministers, 
was at this time devoting his mind to the political 
interests of his own country. 

‘The Duket informed me yesterday that we are 
going to send twelve thousand men to Givet under the 
command of M. de Rochambeau. Have we at length 
come to a determination with regard to yourcountry 7+” 
I write by this post to the Abbé de Perigord, who, I 
beg, will inform either M. de Montmorin or the Arch- 
bishop§ that the Duke of Brunswick set out this night 
to take the command, as field-marshal, of the Prussian 
army now assembling in Westphalia; that I do not 
make this communication for mere pleasure, the go- 
vernment having taken good care to prevent me from 
feeling any interest in its administration aud its glory, 
but that I may not be accused of indecently and dis- 


© Unpublished letter from Mirabesu to Madame de Nehra, dated 


July 19th 1787, 
+ Of Bronwick. 
+ Letter above quoted, dated July 13th 1787. 
§ M. de Brienne, former minister, afterwards Archbishop of Sens, 
and « Cardinal. 
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loyally remaining in an enemy's country, or nearly 0. 
I have added, that if they find fault with my remaining 
here until the beginning of September, the probable 
period of the completion of my work, 1 hope that the 
Abbé, in his friendship, will let we know it. Apply 
on the same subject, 1 beg of you, to the Baron of 
Breteuil, either in writing or vied roce, in order that 
I may be right on all sides, and that if the Abbé 
should be absent, my precautions may be taken equally 
well®*. 

*« The Duke is continuing his march, which he had 
suspended for a short time, in consequence of news 
of the death of the Elector Palatine given in all the 
public papers, but of which there is yet no authentic 
confirmation. He is now going to tuke for good, the 
command of the army of Westphalia, where I consider 
him rather an armed mediator than an avowed enemy. 
Once more, my situation is becoming delicate; and 
although what I am doing here is well known, and 1 
work day and night with extreme diligence, I do not 
think I shall have finished before the 15th of Septem- 
ber. This is a long time to be away from you, in a 
country where I am loaded with kindness and respect, 
but where, nevertheless, I cannot but be suspected the 
moment the interests of the country become diame- 
trically opposed to those of France ”t. 

* Unpublished letter from Mirshesu to Madaize de Nebra, dated 
July 20th 1767. 


+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated July 330th 
1787. 
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A circumstance occurred at this period, at which 
Mirabeau was much affected. No man was more 
devoted to friendship, or more capable of gratitude. 
He was very intimate, as we have already stated, with 
Panchaud the banker, to whom he was under oblige- 
tions, Panchaud was dismissed from an important 
appointment in the finance department; Mirabeau 
felt this severely, and wrote on the subject as follows : 

**You inform me, my dear friend, of Panchaud’s 
dismissal. I am shocked and grieved at this. What! 
—in the crisis under which they are now striving, at a 
time when all possible skill will be perhaps insufficient 
to conciliate internal embarrassments with external 
dignity, they dismiss the only man who can make the 
hen lay her golden eggs without ripping her open! 
He who has brought from five to six millions into the 
public treasury, and founded the Caiss ed’ Amcortisse- 
ment, and the sinking fund, is dismissed at filty years 
of age ; and they who have dismissed him do not think 
that they have committed an iniquitous and barbarous 
action! This is inconceivable, and if it afflicts me 
with grief, it overcomes me with rage. ‘Thus, then, 
is this poor mau cast into the abyss dug by his own 
services, by the very benefits he has conferred. .. .My 
friend, you guess all I would say. . .It would be im” 
prudent to let my heart pour forth all its feelings; 
but it is almost broken—for, during my life, it has 
received few shocks more severe than this. I know 
nat even whether I ought to write or not to the unfor- 
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tunate man. If the marks of sensibility which I 
might evince did not aggravate his situation—for how 
must they hate him for all the evil they have inflicted 
upon him —provided he resists the counter blow, 
events will avenge him sufficiently; but may the 
reparation not be too slow for his dreadful situation *. 

Mirabeau went on with his work. 

“T persevere and hasten on, without departing from 
the most scrupulous fidelity, and I am beginning to 
see land ; but the amusements of the courtt, where I 
am made too much of, delay me a good deal, and these 
amusements occur almost every day at this period, 
when there are so many strangers here ¢.” 

At the end of August, Mirabeau was sufficiently 
near the conclusion of this task to dispose of his work. 

“I begin with good news, my dear Yet-Lie; I 
have closed with Fauche for 20,000 francs. We have, 
however, kept open till October 20th, the faculty of 
breaking off the bargain ; but this is more especially 
because he requires the ratification of a man who is his 
security. I am to fix upon the paper, the type, and the 
form. He begs I will see the work through the press, 
and I have asked to be allowed till the end of Septem- 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabean to Madame de Nehra, dated 
August 2nd 1787. 

| The court of the Duchess of Branswich. 

$ Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madume de Nebra, dated 
August 6th 1787. 

VOL. IV. BB 
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ber to determine upon this, as well as upon the agree- 
ment of sale. The only object of this clause ia to 
ascertain whether you can make up your mind to come 
and spend a few months at Hamburgh. Another 
equally important point remains to be settled. I have 
the greatest wish to show my work to my friends, and 
especially to Panchaud, and to the Abbé de Perigord 
whose cagle eye is infinitely necessary to its perfection. 
I do not, however, know in what situation I stand 
with your fickle and fantastic administration; and 
there is no occasion for me to risk any thing by 
returning to France. Lose not an instant in replying 
to me, for I am only waiting for your answer to em- 
bark for Hamburgh. I cannot, however, believe that 
the gates of France are closed against me; for why 
should they be? And why should they not? Ask M. 
de Breteuil yourself, and get M. de Malesherbes to ask 
the Archbishop of Toulouse, whether there is any 
danger in my returning *. 

“ Fauche wished to place my portrait at the begin- 
ning of the work. I sent his ugly wish to the deuse, 
and advised him to substitute that of Fredrick II— 
which he will dot. 

“Tam making as much haste as I can, because the 


* Unpublished Jetter from Mirabeau to Madame de Nebrs, dated 
Avgast 20th 1787. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated Angust 
28nd 1787. 
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political horizon is becoming eo dark that I much fear 
circumstances will soon deprive me of Major Mauvillon. 
A great convoy of artillery passes tomorrow through 
Pyrmont on its way to the fronticrs of Holland. Will 
the King of Prussia become a party? Will he seize 
this opportunity to claim Guclderland, or will he 
remain only an armed spectator of what the 50,000 
men are going to do, whom the Emperor is sending 
into the Austrian Netherlands? These, as you may 
well suppose, are questions which I am unable to 
answer. What is certain ix, that Field Marshal the 
Duke of Brunswick seems perfectly quiet here. But 
it is the lion’s sleep! Poor Netherlands!—how many 
bloody executions are abont to take place there! Jlow 
is it that they have carried matters to such lengths, 
if they had no means of supporting their resolution? 
And why do they spoil so good 8 cause hy showing at 
least as much effervescence in favour of religions 
brotherhoods and pilgrimages, ax for the most sacred 
of their political privileges? Be all these matters as 
they may, a very honourable thing has occurred to me: 
the King, knowing that I was writing a work on Prussia, 
sent me permission through the Juke, to examine all 
the papers of L....... This shows that they are 
not afraid that the truth should be published, and that 
they are not without esteem for the publisher *.” 


* Unpublished letter from Mirsbesu to Madame de Nehra, dated 
BR? 
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Although this great work was finished August 
1787, it was not published til] s year later. It is, 


August 25th 1787, If the reader bear in mind that this is «strictly 
confidential letter, written to a woman who was Mirabean’s most 
intimate friend, he will be struck with the thoughtlessness of several 
of Mirabeau’s biographers—with that, for instance, of P. Chaussard, 
one of Mirubeau’s most enthusiastic admirers, This is whut he states 
concerning the “ Prussian Monarchy.” 

Successfully employing the secrets of that science politely termed 
politics, he corrupted clerks, obtained rare documents and despatches, 
wacrificed with judgment subelterns,—all hateful, but certain means— 
und gave the Freach Government most important information, of 
which it took no advantage." —P. 50 of «Summary of the Life” 
at the beginning of the “ Esprit de Mirabeau.” 
ia a bieck culumny invented by the writer; and if before 
Chaussard publixed it, he bad taken the trouble to read the corre- 
spondence from Berlin, he would have known that Mirnbeau had not 
the leaat difficulty in procuring purely statistical information, because, 
in Prussia und throughout Germany, such information may be 
obtained by any person desirous of satisfying bis curiosity. 

In the enaving page, the same writer states that Mirubeau was 
compelled to quit Berlin at twenty-four hours’ notice. This fact, 
invented by Chuussard, and embellished with a scandalous atory to 
which we shall preseutly revert, is just as true as the furmer; yet it 
liga been copied by Cadet Gessicourt in his “Ersay on the Private Life, 
&c.""—p. 81, of the firet edition and 32 of the second. Bat thia 
latter writer himself proves, without intending it, the uatruth of 
his story, for he says that the cause of Mirabean's expulsion from 
Berlin was “his impradence in publishing his book.” Now, it is 
certain, and any one may ascertain the fact, that Mirabeau quitted 
Berlin only three times—May 10th 1786, January 19th 1787, and 
Angust 96th 1787—and the “Pressian Monarchy” did not appear 
till after August 19th 1788. The tale of the pretended expulsion 
from Berlin is repeated at p. 95, rol. anix. of the “ Biographie 
Universelie.” 
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therefore, in the part of our work corresponding with 
that period, that we must give an account of *t the 
Prussian Monarchy,” otherwise we should violate the 
chronological order of events. 

It is true that, from time to time, we have swerved 
from this order for reasons derived either from com- 
parisons of works, or from a wish to pursue, without 
digression or interruption, recitals in which the in- 
terest, or if we inay so term it, the physioguomy of 
facts would have been altered by a contrary method. 

But here we are induced, by # particular reason, 
not to interrupt the regular course of events. A 
great part of the present Book bas been devoted to 
giving an account of the “ Denunciation of Stock- 
jobbing,” a pamphict which formed a very remarkable 
incident in one of the great events of our history—we 
allude to the convocation of the Notables. Its con- 
sequences, so far as they regard Mirabeau, ought, 
therefore, to be included in the present division of our 
narrative. Our analysis of the work shows the known 
and public share he had in the event; it is now our 
duty to show him iu another capacity, which, although 
it has remained secret, and unknown up to the present 
time, is no less honourable, we venture even to say, 
no less glorious to his memory. 


* The dedicatory epistle at the beginning of the “ Pruysian 
Monarchy,” is dated August 19th 1748. 
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We have stated that Madame de Nehra assured 
Mirabeau he might return to Paris without uneasiness. 
He accordingly set out and reached that capital at the 
end of September 1787 *. 





* Having gove from Berlin to Hamburgh, he came by ves from the 
Tatter place. The passage proved very dangerous. The following 
are some particulars written at the time, on board the vessel :— 

“I do not yet know whether you will receive this letter, that is 
to say, whether it will not go to the bottom with me. Within the 
lest seventeen days, I have encountered three storms, in each of 
which we were neatly lost; and even at this time « dreadful gule 
from the south-west iv forcing us back through the Pas-de-Calais 
which we bad passed, and will, probably, drive us into the high see. 
Jt is an inconceivable destiny, thst of being so tossed about daring eo 
short a passage and in the present season of the year. However, 
a I think drowning too vulgar an issne for me, and that even, in 
the chances that torment me, this is too favourable = one to be pre~ 
sumed, I begin this letter, sure of bring occupied with the agreeable 
thought of a kind and dear friend, if the Fates have determined that 
Tsball end here; and you will derive no unessiness from reading 
these lines, as they cannot be sent to the post-office unless J arrive 

«++ 1 feel great enthusiasm in our work (the “ Prussian Monar- 
chy ”),—-s0 much so that I have never yet seen my Jast moment in 
these seventeen days of tempest, though the dice have been often 
thrown, yet without the regret at this precious manuscript perisbing 
with me being immediately followed by agony at the thought of 
the embarrassment in which J should leave my friend and my son.” 
Letters to Mauvillon, p. 268. 

It cannot be denied that this is sufficiently authentic; and yet 
one of our predecessors, always as ill-informed as the others, and as 
fertile in invention as many,——we mean P. Chaussard, has thought 
proper to make Mirabean travel by land, in order to attribute to 
him a scandalous adventure on the road. In pege 512 of the 
“ Summary ” placed at the beginning of the “ Eeprit de Mirabeau,” 
the author pretends that Mirabeau, having stopped accidentally at 
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Five months hed slready elapsed since the assem- 
bling of the Notables, With a brilliant reputation for 
learning, dexterity, and even administrative skill, Leo. 
menie de Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse, considered 
that in their labours ley the opportunity he sought, of 
satisfying an ambition by which he had long been 
goaded. Vain, confident, fluent in speech, bold in 
carrying on an easy opposition, he had gained some 
degree of influence over the Notables, and placed 
himeelf at their head. He had constantly and perae- 
veringly opposed the plans of M. de Calonne, who, 
long defended by the court, had at length fallen under 
the unanimous reprobation of the organs of public 
opinion, whom the Kiug obeyed without conviction : 
for he long hesitated to separate himself from the man 


Nuncy, fell in love with on actress there, with whom he lost a night 
and his purse; and having borrowed the purse of his secretary pro- 
ceeded on his journey. 

Even supposing for the sake of argument, thst he undertook 
another journey at another period, we cannot believe in the truth of 
the anecdote: first, because the fact has always been unknown to 
Madame de Nehra, whom we questioned on the subject, and to 
Madame du Saillant to whom Mirabean willingly, and without 
scruple or concealment, related even bis most secret adventures ; 
next, and principally, because Mirahean, notwithstanding his mad 
passion for women, had always a horror of those who make a traffic 
of their charms; as he bas always a profound disgust for intemper- 
ance, guming, and debauchery. 

The seme tale is related in the work entitled “ History of the 
Donjon of Vincennes,” Vol. Il], p-251. I¢ was, no doubt, from thie 
book that it was copied by Chaussard. 
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whose administration, joined to other causes, had 
prepared the catastrophe which that man’s dismissal 
from office was to hasten. 

The Archbishop of Toulouse having reached the 
object of his ambition, was forced to give way, in hia 
turn, to the irresistible force of things. As minister, 
he hed resumed those very plans which he had rejected 
as the leader of a party—plans which, for thirteen years 
past, the country would not accept from M. Turgot 
nor from M. Necker, who were reproached’ with the 
utiffness and pride of their virtue; nor from M. de Ca- 
lonne, who, with much greater reason, was suspected 
of amiable immorality and brilliant vices. 

The first Assembly of the Notables broke up July 
@7th 1787, and the result of its labours showed, in 
two contrary senses, the extreme incapacity of the 
two ministers: he who fell from having assembled 
them, and he who survived their meeting. 

The former had called them together in order to 
confine within a limited circle a discussion which the 
general fermentation throughout the nation was ren- 
dering too public, and to avoid a convocation of the 
States-General. But every shade of opinion without, 
found an echo in the Assembly of Notables; and, 
although composed of individuals carefully chosen 
from the privileged orders, patriotism raised its 
hold voice in the Assembly. ‘hough called together 
for the mere purpose of receiving limited communi- 
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tations in silence, and giving inert counsels, the Nota- 
bles assumed more active duties. They expressed 
doubts of the reality of the deficit; they demanded, 
nay, insisted upon, and forcibly obtained the proofs 
long refused to them; they virtually took a share in 
the government, and thus opened the road in which 
the parliament advanced after them, and perished in 
its turn; but which the National Assembly entered 
after the parliament, and successfully threaded ite 
intricacies, 

‘The latter minister obtained, it is true, from the 
Notables, what he wanted, at least to all appearance. 
They gave their sanction, in part formally, in part 
tacitly, to the territorial subventiou, the increase of the 
stamp duty, the free trade in corn, the ubolition of 
average labour, and the Provincial Assemblies. The 
public opinion 20 atrongly sympathised in these con- 
eessions, that it would have overcome the purliaments 
themselves, if the government, taking advantage of so 
decisive an opportunity, had placed them in 2 situation 
either to lose their popularity at once by a refusal, or 
to sanction measures which, by increasing the revenues 
of the state, whilst s system of judicious economy was 
introduced to diminish the expenditure, would have 
provided for a long time, if not for ever, against the 
crisis in the finances, end would thereby have put a stop 
to, or at least have delayed, the threatened revolution. 

But the unskilful minister committed an irreparable 
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fault, by hesitating when be should have acted, by 
giving the enthusiasts time to become calm—the 
wavering time for mistrust—the opposition time to 
get up intrigues—the parliaments time to prepare a 
fresh resistance. Instead of hastening forward, he 
temporised without any known reason for doing so. 
Instead of proceeding amid unanimous applause, taking 
to the parliament the territorial subvention, which 
really affected only the privileged orders, all the others 
being already taxed, the minister grouped this tax 
with the stamp duties, which was to bear upon the 
whole nation, and which the recent example of Ame- 
rica rendered, to a certain degree, unpopular. As if 
to effect a fear which he should not have admitted, and 
to excite a resistance previously impossible but then 
easy, the minister, in presenting measures to the 
necessity of which public reason assented, inconsider- 
ately imparted to his acts the hateful forms of des- 
potism. The parliament taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, so injudiciously offered, to conceal selfish 
private interests under the disguise of the general 
interest, refused to register the stamp duties, to which 
it would willingly have consented in lieu of the terri- 
torial subvention, the refusal to admit which it did not 
dere to avow. At the same time, inveighing against 
sbusea, and prodigality, it demanded a convocation of 
the States-general. An order of exile * was the reply 





* August 15th 1787. 
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of the minister, who, acting in an inverse sense to his 
own and the King’s interests, committed the double 
mistake of restoring to the parliaments the dangerous 
influence of which he might have deprived them, that 
of alienating for their own advantage, the nation 
whose assistance the minister might so easily have 
obtained against them. 

At once presumptuous and unskilful, ignorant 
and headstrong, pusillanimous and violent, the prime 
minister had placed himself at the head of the ad- 
ministration without any energy or real talent; and 
under the most difficult circumstances he did not 
appear to have a correct notion of the difficulties 
before him, nor any fixed plan by which they could be 
obviated. 

‘We have reason to believe that the Archbishop of 
Toulouse had an idea of employing Mirabeau, who, 
however, thought unfavourably of the events that 
had taken place during his absence. 

He had previously written — 

s* As I can very well abstain when I command 
myself to do so, but as even in commanding myself to 
abstain, I could not change my principles and opi- 
nions, I shall turn my views, and devote my labours 
to another career, as my country is eo unworthy of 
being served in my present *.” 





© Letters to Mauvillon, p. 230, 
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Always irritated at the persecution drawn upon him- 
self by his bold “ Denunciation of Stock-jobbing,” he 
hed lately written— 

* The opposition cry out in my favour as loudly as 
it is possible to cry out in this country—that is to say, 
not very loud, but still loud enough for these rumours, 
combined with iny absence, which is more alarming than 
my presence, to awe that part of the cabinet that holds 
me in execration, because it could not corrupt me. 
Advances, therefore, are already being made tome . . 
.. » but 1 must know before anything else, what it is 
they intend doing. Such, however, is the concomitant 
ofa good conscience, of the love of good seconded by a 
little talent, and of the public censure passed upon 
great criminals. I know that barbarous tyrants have 
destroyed the noble geniuses that noted their crimes ; 
but have they destroyed the glory of these geniuses, 
and prevented from germinating, and being repro- 
duced, the instruction which they had sown? My 
friend, civic virtue (which presupposes courage) is the 
only thing beyond the power of tyranny. Quacks have 
no power over it; their injustice adds to its glory; 
virtue aggrandises itself on its ruins, its losses enrich 
it; its wounds animate its courage ; its fall inspires it 
with fresh vigour ; in death it finds life ; each century, 
even in becoming corrupt, places a crown at the foot of 
ite statue *.” 

* Letters to Manrilloz, p. 209. 
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We return to the period from which our narrative 
now proceeds. Mirabeau, on his return to France, 
wrote as follows :— 

“ I am arrived, overcome with fatigue, and I find 
to comfort me all the horrors of opprobrium and 
madness, conspiring for the destruction of my coun- 
try*. 

** It is impossible for a man who thinks and feels, 
not to be struck with consternation; and it is not 
given to human wisdom to guess where all this will 
end t.” 

Equally mistrustful of the principles, plans, and 
ultimate success of the minister, Mirabeau maintained 
a pradent reserve. This is evident, from the following 
reply to one of the most intimate familiars of the 
Archbishop of ‘Toulouse. 

*T have received your letter with more gratitude 
than surprise. 

“ However disposed I might have felt to think fu- 
vourably of you, I carnestly wished, or rather I pro- 
mised myself, that the most formidable trial to which 
a man, especially a young man, can be exposed—I 
mean unexpected prosperity—would keep you modest, 


* Mirabeau wrote -about the same time: “ The Parliament is 
not exiled; it hes only received orders to udministor justice at 
Troyes. This is an absnrd horror.” Letters to Manvillon, p. 
256. 

+ Ibid. p. 972, 
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intact, and alive tothe recollections of absent and silent 
friendship. 

«IT had, however, sufficiently followed your progress 
since your return from Germany, to foretel your per- 
sonal success. I promised myself that you would do 
much. But it was difficult, you will allow, to foresee 
the chance which has raised you to a station so near to 
the most august confidence; and I did not, therefore, 
calculate upon your fortune, nor your manner of bearing 
that fortune. 

“ When I heard of it, I was at Hamburgh, where 
people congratulated themselves upon it, for you are 
liked there ; but it was not according to my habit to 
write to you spontaneously on my return. Public affairs 
seemed to me in so active a crisis, and the sanctuary in 
which you are, so beset with men and things, that being 
unuble to think I was required there to be useful—aa I 
can, and will be, and not otherwise—I should have 
found myself importunate there, and out of place. I 
did not therefore see you. You make it a matter of 
reproach, which is very kind of you, But allow me, 
asa first reply, to defy you to repeat this reprosch, if 
ever, which may God avert |—fortune proves inconstant 
to you. 

“ Up to the present time, what -would you have 
me do at Versailles?—I who am proud of my ser- 
vices, of my strength, and of my faults probably, 
since the follies of an effervescent youth were the 
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first spur thst pressed me to pay a noble snd gene- 
rous tribute to my country! What would you 
have me do at a place where people believe that they 
have said every thing concerning me when they 
exclaim,—‘ He has great talents!—what » pity!’— 
As if the exclamation did not amount to this:— 
* He writes excellent things, but what a man would 
he be if he did not write at all!’ What should 1 do 
where I am disparaged for the very thing that does 
me honour, feared on account of my services, in- 
sulted on account of the talents I possess?—where I 
have been injured, not only in word but in deed, by 
the man best qualified to approciate me, to rise above 
prejudice and idle reports:—by your minister, in 
word, who cannot but know that s great reputation is 
seated only upon great calumnies? What had he to 
impute tome? Having contributed to overthrow the 
man upon whose ruin he has raised himself to supreme 
powerl—having professed the principles which, he 
says, be will convert into laws!—having crushed 
some of the monsters of which, it is said, he will 
purge his country!—having shown that the im- 
placable enemy of all authority, of all influence, 
and of every office but his own, had Wid great 
but his quackery snd his ambition! . 
Beene dries These are, doubtless, very dreadful 
crimes]... eee ees 

So let them be, my good friend; for I do not 
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fret about the alarm of those who fear me, any more 
than I experience uneasiness about the animosity of 

* those who hate me. Assuredly I do not deny that I 
am attracted, that I am seduced by circumstances 
which hold out a noble prospect to my country. I 
feel that it would be too natural and too easy for me 
to yield myself up wholly to the man who should give 
a hope thet France will be constituted and therefore 
regenerated. But far from me the thought of offering 
myself to any but one whose intentions I know and 
approve of; far from me the imprudence of ssking for 
the confidence of any one to whom J have not yet given 
mine. I solicit nothing; I covet nothing; I envy 
nothing. I may have been desirous of employing my 
activity, sure as I am that I shall serve faithfully, even 
usefully, by dint of zeal, application, and perseverance, 
and shall thus give as much as [ receive. But I will 
never meet even half way. They would term intrigue 
or presumption that which is true love of the public 
weal, and patriotism as pure in its energy as it is dis. 
interested in its motives. 

“ Leave me, then, in my obscurity. I say my ob- 
scurity, because, in fact, it is my intention to remain 
invariably in obscurity, unti] a regular order of things 
hes sprung from the tumult we sre now in, and some 
great revolution, whether in good or evil, shall com- 
mand a good citizen, always accountable for his suf- 
frage, and .even for his talents, to raise his voice. 
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This revolution cannot be long delayed. The strait 
which the public vessel has entered is equally short and 
dangerous. An able pilot can, no doubt, bring the 
good ship again into the open ocean, and if she once 
gets there, she is safe; but she can only do this with 
the assistance of the crew, and, at this period, I know 
of no seaman who ought to be despised. 

“ T do not, however, perceive that many good ones 
are employed at a period when the particular combi- 
nations of inventive finance constitute the first of our 
resources, the most urgent of our wants. I perceive 
nothing but incapacity and fluctuation in the financial 
department, uneasiness and penury in the treasury, 
and mistrust and discredit among the public, on the 
subject of the loan, without which you cannot live or 
even scarcely go through the year. This loan will 
perhaps be effected in a proper manner ; it will cer- 
tainly be so if the Archbishop frames the plan of it 
properly. Among persons acquainted with the matter, 
who does not know that the mode of applying a loan 
and directing its distribution is more important to its 
success than even the conditions on which it is effected ? 
The entire history of our finances proves this. The 
only one of our loans attended with great success is 
that, the distribution of which has, I will not say not 
reached perfection, but approached the proper plen, 
which is entirely unknown tothe old school. I here 
allude to the Ioan of a hundred and twenty-five mil. 

VOL, IV. ee 
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lions, which Jed to five hundred millions of subserip- 
tions. Is it at a time when, in truth, all the secrets 
of the art are not too many, that anything ought to 
be risked ?—that an operation so important is to be 
left to routine and ignorance? The financial depart- 
ment is surrounded by none but old professors, whose 
practice, lauded by speculators interested in a con- 
tinuance of the old system, and who found their 
wealth upon the discredit of the state, is dishonoured 
by the very constant languor of our loans. If to such 
hands the destiny of this our last sacrament is to be 
confided, truly I foresee the greatest misfortunes; and 
assuredly they may be as easily proved as predicted. 
Bear in mind, that in this I have and can have no 
other interest than the thing itself ; and if the warning 
appears to you important—if the Archbishop, carried 
away by the torrent of events, has no time to apply his 
meditation to this particular point, let him ask for the 
papers written for M. de Calonne, and thereupon 
ground the distribution of the hundred and twenty- 
five millions. These writings exist ; they contain all, 
both in theory and in practice ; and I defy a man of 
good faith to reply to them. 

“ Be that as it may, my dear friend,—for I know 
not how 1 have been led into this digression,—rely 
upon my personal regard, my devotedness to the 
public thing, and even the facility which any one who 
becomes its useful director will find in obtaining my 
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undivided services. But do not ask me to go and 
show the face of a solicitor or a courtier *.” 

At the same time, Mirabeau continued to labour 
actively at the “Prussian Monarchy.” To avoid a 
journey to Hamburgh in order to see the work through 
the press, he applied for permission to have it printed 
in France, writing personally to M. de Montmorin, a 
minister who had before treated him kindly. 

“Do not, I entreat you, refuse me a tacit permission 
to print my great work, with the occasion and the 
subject of which you are acquainted, and the usefulness 
of which you have kindly predicted. You will save 
me a journey and expense, and you will benefit the 
French booksellers. On the other hand, I will render 
myself worthy of this confidence, by exercising myself a 
severer censorship than any person you could send; and 
I pledge you my word that in my six volumes, there 
shall not be a single sentence at which either France or 
the Emperor can reasonably tuke offence +.” 

There is every reason to believe that this request, 
which in these times appears so simple, was not 
granted; for the ‘Prussian Monarchy,” the publica- 
tion of which wes delayed until August or September 
1788, appeared as published in London. M. de Mont- 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabean to Soufflot, dated Oct. 4th 
1787, 

4 Unpublished letter from Mirabeen to M. de Montmorin, dated 
October Sth 1787. 
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morin, however, sent for Mirabeau, who, not having 
time to give him a proper explanation, wrote him s 
letter which we here transcribe, and in which, being 
resolved not to connect himself with the ministerial 
system, at least so far as regarded the home adminis- 
tration, he offers himself for a mission which ministers 
would not give him. ‘They pressed him to accept 
one which he declined, as we shall presently show; 
and this refusal, unknown to this day, is one of the 
facts that best establishes and does most honour to 
Mirabeau’s political character, which is still misunder- 
stood after a lapse of fifty years even by some of the 
most fervent admirers of his genius, 

“The arrival of the Baron of Breteuil having 
deprived me of the honour of conversing with you 
sufficient time to describe to you Germany such as I 
saw it, and such as most observers, by order, will not 
describe it to you,—having, still less, found an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you of myself, permit me, in 
what I intended to say to you, to state at least that 
part which is personal to myself. 

“I was charged, during ten months, to give an 
account of Berlin and of the Prussian Monarchy. I 
know not whether the voluminous papers I wrote on 
this occasion are in your hands; but I suspect not, 
because M. de Vergennes, who, under the circumstances 
which induced him to employ me, thought that he 
could not begin by avowing my official character, 
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especially employed, in this case, the good offices of M. 
de Calonne, through whom my deciphered despatches 
reached his hands, and those of the King. But inde- 
pendently of the ministerial praises bestowed upon me, 
I affirm and offer to prove that during this period, not 
a single interesting fact happened that escaped me, or 
which I did not foretell, and draw a faithful prognostic 
of men and things. 

“I shall not here recal the price I received for my 
geal and my Iabour. May it ever remain unknown, in 
order that good citizens may not be discouraged! But 
I make bold to tell you that if, in the present per- 
plexed situation of France, and the uncertainty of our 
vacillating politics, a man who bears a name well 
enough known for his curiosity in travelling, not to be 
an object of surprise, shoul become the medium of a 
more exact and rapid communication; if a man, who, 
by his assiduous application, has perhaps acquired some 
knowledge and facility, should appear to you likely to 
be useful, it would be worthy of you not to be stopped 
by perfidious on dits, or frivolous considerations. 1 
have nothing to reply to the former, except that I have 
always been a faithful servant, a devoted friend, s safe 
depositary of confidence, and that respectable persons 
would, if requisite, become security for me. With 
regard to the latter, be so good as to believe that the 
same talent which has struggled by the force of opi- 
nion against the public authority, is the more able to 
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save it when it can make him its own by a community 
of principles, and the tie of benefits conferred. Until 
the time comes when Providence shall dispose of my 
father, my existence and fortune can be only my own 
work, or that of government. Eager to be more and 
more useful, and to disappoint calumniators and wicked 
men, by ® mode of existence in which J shall force 
them to do me justice, the executive life suits me better 
than the speculative, and I should prefer serving the 
government by acts, to risking its displeasure in my 
office of instructor. It is not unworthy of you to give 
the government 2 useful servant, whom so many of your 
predecessors have endeavoured to represent as a danger- 
ous subject. There are posts for which you have few 
men, either because they have no preliminary know- 
ledge, and are unacquainted with the northern lan- 
gueges, or because these places require a strong head, 
and great intrepidity, or talents of execution, combined 
with those of the closet—a combination not very com- 
mon. I am as ready to risk my head as to employ it 
in the King’s service. Warsaw, St. Petersburg, Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, are nearly the same to me, pro- 
vided I find there s useful employment of my activity. 
I leave it to your wisdom to determine the manner of 
my employment, to your equity alone to fix the remune- 
ration. I simply offer my services, and I merely add that, 
being accustomed to the ingratitude of men, and the 
injustice of their rulers, I shall only have a stronger 
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sense of benefits conferred, and feel more grateful to 
those who confer those benefits *. ” 

This application was unsuccessful. Mirabeau, who 
could not be employed in the manner he proposed, and 
would not render the kind of services demanded of 
him, hastened by his good wishes and his persoual 
exertions the denouement thenceforward inevitable, in 
which his profound sagacity saw the regencration of 
France, and in which he was cortain of finding a carcer 
for his patriotism, and employment for his talents, 
He was connected with several members of the parlia- 
ment, some hostile, some favourable to the ministers, 
‘The following is his reply to one of the latter, who had 
written to him on the subject of the promise made, 
in order to obtain further louns, of a convocation of the 
States-general, in 1792. 

“T should like to see you; first of all, for the sake 
of seeing you; next, because your year 1792 runs 
in my head. Itis impossible that this date can inspire 
good citizens with confidence. If, by the force of 
things, 1789 is rigorously necessary, as you believe, 
why not ask for 1789, giving that as a reason? If, 
in that, the government shows any obstinacy, why not 
use the word forthwith? ‘This word is a thousand 
times better than a distant date, for which there is no 
pretence, although assuredly it does not require five 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to M. de Montmorin, dated 
October 12th 1787. 
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yeara either to assemble, or to be formed, or to pre- 
pare; and the state of the nation is too critical for 
those who have brought it to this pass, to be allowed to 
live sixty months longer by expedients, and to borrow 
five or six hundred millions to get over a useless 
interval. A lustre is for this moveable country an 
entire cycle. ‘The citizens will find real derision in 
this announcement. Keen observers will see in it a 
collusion between the government and the parliaments 
to continue to govern in the absence of the nation. 
What will become of you then, ye ministers and magis- 
trates? Think you, that a vague preamble will restore 
credit in a country, when preambles have never been 
any thing but the jargon of incapacity, or the handles 
of evil faith ?—and that, too, at a time when all con- 
tributes to discredit, when money is at an excessive 
premium, the public debt founded on air, and the 
mistrust universal—when the nation feels better each 
day, each hour, and each instant, its own force, und the 
want the government has of its concurrence? A con- 
vocation of the States-general is so strongly com- 
manded by necessity, and so inevitable, that, with or 
without a prime minister, under Achilles or Thersites, 
it will undoubtedly take place, and thus the nation 
will not feel much indebted to ministers for it, what- 
ever be the period indicated. But if the period be 
distant, it will be a further motive for discontent, dis- 
credit, and ilJ-will. 
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« You who, at an age when a man scarcely excapes 
from the first effervescence of inconsistent youth, may 
take so noble a share in the revolution which will 
constitute France, and give it the development of its 
greatness—do not suffer yourself to be deceived—do 
not lose your noble stake. Do not, for the sake of 
personal advantage, endanger a gume in which interest 
and honour are agreed—for the nation will not lose it. 
‘The impetus is such, that even those who have given 
it with bad intentions will no longer be in time to 
retreat. The age is too far advanced, and the public 
mind in a state of too great excitement for us to lose 
anything of what we have gained. As a magistrate, 
profit by the inconceivable order of things which hus 
rendered France parliamentary ; as a citizen, co-ope- 
rate with all your might in the great work of the 
constitution, and do not allow yourself to be turned 
from it by any illusion, by any subterfuge. As a man, 
ask of yourself of how many days we are sure, and defend 
yourself still more against delays than against precipi- 
tation ; for at most, the latter could but lead us to a 
few faults, which would not prevent us from being 
mature at the period of the revolution which will thus 
take place ; but the former might cause some dreadful 
shocks. Vale, spes aliera Roma *.” 

L. Cc. D. M. 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau, dated November 18th 1787. 
The text, which the resder bas just seen, is copied verbatim from sn 
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The political crisis approached nearer and nearer. 
After the exile of the Parliament to Troyes, the 
Archbishop of Toulouse passing rapidly from violence 
to weakness, withdrew the two edicts on the terri- 
torial subvention, and the stamp duties; and on the 
10th of December, twenty-five days after the order of 
exile, he recalled the magistrates with the more eager- 
nesa, because they cried out loudly against despotism, 
and called upon the nation to resist,—and because, on 
the other hand, depending upon the promises of some, 
the minister fancied he had attained the point indicated 
in the above letter: thet is to say, he was persuaded 
that all of them, to obtain their recal, would yield to 
the proposal of a gradual loan, of four hundred and 
forty millions, to be realised in four years, and con- 
tracted on the condition a convocation of the States- 
general, 

Being consulted by another magistrate, Mirabeau 
wrote— 

“J have reflected mnch upon the state of things 
and upon your personal situation. To this meditation, 
besides the energy of a soul that lives in the beaw 
ideal of the public good, and of a mind long exercised 
on objects of this nature, I have brought the interest 
inspired by your talents, your destiny, and your con- 


sutograph rough copy, without » superscription, and we are not suifi- 
ciently ware of the destination of this letter to offer any conjecture 
at to the name of the party to whom it was written. 
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fidence, that irresistible attraction for good hearts. 
I have considered, under every aspect, the man, your- 
self, and the thing. My opinion has always been the 
same. I think I am right, and so long es my nature 
remains unchanged, I shall continue to think so. The 
following is the conclusion to which I have come :—— 

“¢Jt is impossible to support the Archbishop of 
Toulouse in the plan we know of; to attempt it 
would be dishonouring yourselves for no good. 

“ To register this enormous loan, the legal neces- 
sity of which cannot be shown, and which it is 
impossible you can avoid blaming except by taking as 
a pretence that you have had no time to examine and 
judge of it ;—to register this loan by an edict that car- 
ries with it a tacit registration of three other loans, and 
offers the nation an unneccssary aggravation of debt 
of nearly five hundred millions; to register this loan 
on a mere verbal promise made under an insidious 
form, to convoke, before the expiration of five years, 
the States-general, would, under any other circum- 
stances, be a thing, perhaps, impousible to an honest 
man ; but it is in my opinion e proposal very dangerous 
to every magistrate who not only cannot depend upen 
the security of a majority, but who, in all human 
probability, must anticipate a disgraceful minority, 
which that minister too richly deserves, whose conduct 
cannot be explained, except by supposing that he 
intends to seize 2 pretence for effecting a bankruptcy, 
and raising the standard of despotiem. 
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In vain will votes be counted. At first, and on 
ordinary occasions, it is by no means proved that the 
minister would have even a division; but it would be 
a very unreasonable presumption, to believe it possible 
for him to monopolise a majority, at a time when 
opposition is so much in fashion, aud the excitement so 
general; at a juncture when fear makes people brave, 
and self-love makes them incendiaries, and which brings 
matters to such a pass, that even those who are bought, 
if there be any, will be faithless without perfidy. 

* Certainly, war has its dangers; but it has none 
to be compared, especially for 2 public man, to a 
desertion of the public thing. What will the Arch- 
bishop do? Will he make the nation a bankrupt? 
This is not in his power any more than the money 
itself. Will he fulminate forth proscriptions? Martyrs 
of every kind are the seed of martyrs; and were even 
Cardinal Richelieu present, his times would not be 
present. Will the Archbishop wage war against the 
nation? If so the business will soon be settled. He 
has given out his measures; he will step backward 
and fall to the ground. His fall will produce private 
evils, for some individuals will be crushed by the 
ruins ; but they who step on one side, will assuredly 
risk less than those who ventured to advance and prop 
up the building. 

“If you speak, make the moderation of the results 
pass, by the energy of the details. But however well 
disposed you may be towards the Archbishop of 
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Toulouse and peace, you cannot, without destroying 
your reputation, speak with more indulgence than in 
the following sense :—‘ Let us leave this loan to the 
King’s wisdom, for his parliament cannot judge of 
its necessity—let him, therefore, decide upon it in 
his wisdom, provided that, by a prudent and paternal 
convocation of the States-general in 1789, the parlia- 
ment has the certainty that the loan of a hundred and 
twenty millions is in reality only provisional, and the 
only one which it will be called upon to sunction, 
until the time when the assembled nation shall know 
its own wants, decree its own duties, exercise its own 
rights, and unfold its own resources.’ 

* Tt cannot be said that such counsel is incendiary, 
since it grants the provisional Joan on reasonable and 
moderate conditions. It cannot be said that it is 
cowardly, as it stipulates on behalf of the nation 
before the King himself. It is capable of vetting 
talents and wisdom to work. Believe me, do not go 
beyond the line I have traced, for you would do no 
one any good, and yourselves a prodigious deal of 
harm. Time is no longer when a private individual 
could indemnify a man for the loss of public esteem ; 
and the day is about to dawn when the suffrage of the 
nation will suffice to make of an able man a very 
great citizen. Vale et me ama. If you wish to see 
me, I shall be at your orders day and night *.” 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabesu, dated November 18th 1787. 
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‘This judicious and bold language was not sddressed 
to a solitary magistrate only; whatever co-operation 
he expected from this and several others, he had, 
nevertheless, too much sagacity to found a solid con- 
fidence on the collective body of a parliament already 
brought into disrepute, at least among people of sense, 
by its frequent vacillation, and by the inconsistencies 
into which it was led in turn by pride and the waut of 
popularity, selfishness, and 2 spirit of systematic oppo- 
sition ; of a parliament, in short, which would promote 
the public good only on condition that no sacrifice was 
required of it, and which really possessed no patriotism 
except in opposition to the King’s ministers. 

Far, therefore, from placing any dependence upon 
the parliament, and foreseeing that the public cause 
would obtain from it nothing but a noisy, precarious, 
and, at the same time, sterile and dangerous support, 
Mirabeau applied to the government itself to point out 
and advise the line of conduct imposed by reason and 
necessity, prudence and sound policy. 

Thus, forgetting the personal reasons he had to 
complain, and seeing only the actual and coming results 
of the sitting of November 19th, at which the loan of 
four hundred and twenty millions was refused, and the 
King braved to his face by an almost unanimous oppo- 
sition, at the head of which appeared the Duke of 
Orleans, Mirabeau wrote the very next day the 
following letter to M. de Montmorin. 
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“The loan is rejected—it could not have been 
otherwise. To register a Joan, the lawful necessity of 
which cannot be shown, and which the parliament 
could not have refrained from calling absurd, except 
by stating that they had not had time to examine and 
judge of it; to register a progressive loan which offers 
to the nation an increase of debt to the amount of 
about five hundred millions; to register a loan which 
violates every principle of decency and prudence, by 
exposing the weakness of the throne, without taking 
any account of the circumstances that may always 
occur, and the possibility of which must never be lost 
sight of, such as the rigour of the seasons, the great 
calamities of nature, or a war by sea and land, un- 
happily too probable, and not Jess dreadful than the 
other scourges; to register such a loan with the sole 
exchange of a vague promise—would be a thing impos- 
sible even to the ministerial party. ‘The loan is 
rejected ; so it ought. What are they going to do?— 
Good God! What are they going to do?—is asked by 
the alarmed citizens. And as, for every mind of the least 
energy, the answer is not doubtful ; ss the suspension 
of payments, and soon after, retrenchments in the 
public debt are inevitable, according to the prime 
minister’s plan; and ss you, the honest man of the 
administration—you, whom we all consider a good 
citizen and a personal friend of the King, must not 
desert the throne and deceive public expectation in this 
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alarming crisis, I thought it due to your reputation, to 
the kindness you have shown me, and to the attach- 
ment with which this kindness has inspired me, and 
lastly to myself, as I shall not remain mute amid the 
desolation of my country, to send you a few brief 
teflections on the horrible proposal about to be sub- 
mitted to the council, to endeavour to obtain from it 
the security which its abetting the measure might 
produce. 

“¢Letus suspend our payments,’ ministers say, ‘as 
they refuse us provisional loans, Let us cut into the 
debt, since we cannot equalise the receipts and disburse- 
ments!’ 

“ Thus, a Monarch, remarkable for his goodness, 
would abjure his most sacred engagements, and forget on 
a sudden that the simple word of a King ought to be 
worth more than the oath of another man! ...More 
than one courtier wili doubtiess maintain, that this 
operation must promote the happiness of the sovereign 
and that of the people. They would be bold enough 
to talk to his Majesty about public good and justice, 
when they urged him to realise the wish of Caligula*. 
monster, and he alludes to him in a writing eubsequent to the above 
letter in the text. 

@ When Caligula wished thet the Roman people had but one 
head, that he might bave the pleasure of cutting it off, he manifested 


st once both the aim and the impotency of despotism."—- Reply to 
the Alarms of the good Citizens, p.42. 
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For is it not killing two hundred thousand citizens at 
asingie biow, when they are reduced by the same 
decree, to the execrable alternative of dying from star- 
vation, or living by crime? 

“ Thus then, is it to depend upon a government's 
will to wreck itself by plague, war, or earthquakes ? 
No! it is repugnant to human nature, to the destiny 
and the essence of society. For a King to let his sub- 
jects starve, or drive them to starvation, which is still 
more atrocious, is to confess that he ia not able to 
govern them—it is renouncing his right over them. 
‘What then would become of s0 many unfortunate men, 
excited by the irresistible instiuct of self-preservation, 
and so many annuitants, lenders on security, and credi- 
tors inhumanly despoiled of the fruits of their savings, 
imprudently left without bread by the sudden over- 
throw of their debtors’ fortunes, and consequently free 
from all check, from all moral restraint? What terror 
would be inspired by these unhappy persons, whom all 
who had nothing to lose would join? Might they not 
become incendiary enemies of the state, and more 
especially of the King? Is the fanaticiam of misery 
less ardent than that of property, and’are both less 
inextinguishable than that of religion? 

“That which at least no one will dare to deny is 
that, in a great kingdom like France, the frightful 
phantom of bankruptey should never appear unless pre- 
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ceded by inexorable necessity. It should first be proved 
that we are without resources for the present and the 
fature; that we have no means of reviving our credit, or 
that it would be dangerous to attempt it—ell of which 
is so far from true, that it would be ridiculous to make it 
matter of discussion. The English support 2 national 
debt much greater than ours, spread over a population 
not half so numerous; and every year they extinguish 
8 portion of it. By what pusillanimity, or rather, by 
what dishonourable baseness should we give way to 
despair,—we, to whom nature has been much more boun- 
tiful ?—-we, who might find immense resources by extir- 
pating a host of abuses unknown to our rivals?—we, 
over whom they have only one advantage, that of having 
a constitution ? Are we not about to have a constitution? 
Why should we complain of the present low state of 
public credit, when men’s purses are shut with regret, 
and their owners to open them again, are waiting only 
for a word from the sovereign, calling upon the nation 
to examine, consent to, and liquidate the public debt ? 
«The crime in preparation, which would make 
us forfeit the respect of all Europe, where we should 
no longer be looked upon but as a country Without an 
army, without finances, without honour, and a prey to 
the first occupant—the crime in preparation is not only 
absurd, but, fortunately, impossible. It is clear that 
the holders of public stock would meet as in 1648; 
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and this new association would be much more im- 
posing than the former, because it would be much 
More numerous, and because the men of the present 
day are better informed of their duties than they were 
at that period. It ie evident that the parliaments, 
having to reproach themselves with the registration of 
so many taxes, and so many loans, would expiate their 
pest errors and increase their popularity, by autho- 
rising the creditors of the state to seize upon the 
property hypothecated by their contracts. It is 
evident that the receivers of the King’s money would 
not dare to oppose this, being pressed, from one 
extremity of the kingdom to the other, by the double 
authority of public opinion and of the magistrates. .. . 
That which would infallibly result from an wnder- 
taking s0 barbarous and so dangerous, would be 
remorse at having begun it, and shame at being com- 
pelled to give it up. 

** What then must be done? 

« Announce in precise and solemn terms the convo- 
cation of the States-general in 1789, for you can no 
longer do without them. In vain would you delay the 
period ; tWe weight of the debt would not be lightened 
by it, because the national honour would certainly 
prevent the States-general from adopting any diminu- 
tion, that might be planned ; I say diminution,— 
for to plan anything further would be to conceive 
the abominable intention of provoking the most 
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violent of seditions. By an adjournment which the 
force of circumstances would soon cause to be re- 
tracted, independently of any call for it—by a delay 
which, besides, would leave everything either in 
stagnation or in anarchy—by a distant date, I say, 
you would only lose the fruit of so august a declara- 
tion, The year in which the King assembles the 
nation, will be incontestibly the finest of his life. 
Everybody knows that he has been deceived, and 
could not help being so; and everybody will do 
justice to his intentions. Like Louis XII and Henry 
IV, he will find nothing in this noble act but con- 
solation and praise ; and France, regenerated at home, 
and exalted abroad, will surround its Monarch with 
the rays of its own glory. Yes!—at the very 
mention of the States-general in 1789, you will see 
credit revive, and fill up the loan which the present 
state of affairs requires. It is true that the parliament 
has no right to register a loan without the consent of 
the States-general, because the principal and interest 
cannot be paid except by taxation, —and the assembled 
nation has alone a right to vote a tax. Why should 
we attempt to disguise this, when nobody doubts it 
any longer? But, seconded by the public suffrage 
which will, in such a case, allow the parliament to 
exceed its powers, this body will lend itself to all the 
means which His Majesty may think proper to employ, 
even to the convocation of the States; and if, by en 
impossibility, it refused, the indignation of every good 
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to its deserts, 

* The two alternatives, one of which the council 
will soon have to select for the King, are as follows: 
either a culpable and infinitely dangerous coup-d'etat, 
or an act of beneficence, which is indispensably neces- 
sary. . . Can they hesitate between such alternatives ?— 
can they make the least comparison between the two? 

« IT swear, Sir, on my conscience, and by my Creator, 
that the following is the calmest, the most mode- 
rate, and the most subdued form of what can be said 
concerning the state of things to which the incapacity 
of the prime minister has brought us: it is the 
least sinister portion of what may be prognosticated to 

-the King.—Dishonoured abroad, furious at home, held 
in derision by others and in horror by ourselves, dan- 
gerous only to our rulers,—such shall we become, if 
the King shows the least intention to fail in his engage- 
ments.... If this picture could leave without dread 
those strong-minded men who have led us on to this 
fatal point,—have they, I would ask, well calculated 
the convulsions of starvation and the genius of despair? 
Who will dare to answer for the consequences as 
regards the personal sefety of those who surround the 
throne, and even that of the King himself? .... Ah, 
Sir, say the word, and our intrepid incendiaries will 
soon knock their pale and livid brows upon the ground! 
As for you, not only will your debt be acquitted, but 
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the respect in which you are held shall increase a hun- 
dred-fold, and your strength with it. You well know 
that the time is past when the favour of a King was 
sufficient to create the renown of a minister, or his dis- 
pleasure to crush that minister. Now, true glory is 
derived from another and a higher source,—in future, 
the nation alone will raise up political fortunes . . . . 
Read over and over again, I entreat you in the name 
of our country, these hastily written lines, which I send 
you in the strictest confidence. Decide upon what 
you will do, by your conscience rather than by your 
wisdom. There are times when courage is prudence, 
when half-measures are crimes, when silence is dis- 
honourable. Speak then,—say every thing; and if you 
are not understood, resign, in order that you may not, 
in office, survive the dishonour of the government, and 
incur the imputation of having essisted at a deliberation 
that decreed the disgrace of France. How many bles- 
sings, and, sooner or later, how much prosperity, will 
atone for a day, even doubtful, of anger or disgrace, and 
how noble will it be to succeed the slayer of his coun- 
try, and punish or remedy his crime *.” 

Nothing, assuredly, is wanting in this noble defence 
of the national cause, which seems to us to display 
Mirabeau’s energetic patriotism in 2 most beautiful 
light. 

* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to M. de Montmorin, dated 
November 20th 1787. 
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But we also used the word “ prophecy,” aud we ask 
if it were possible to foretel with greater precision the 
acts of minister equally incapable and immoral, who, 
on the 16th of August following, suspended the pay- 
ments of the royal treasury. The effect of this measure 
was instantaneous: it overthrew the Archbishop of 
Touloifte. 

Meanwhile, however pressing Mirabcau’s argu- 
ments, they were not powerful enough to convince 
M. de Montmorin, en honest, but timid aud weak 
minister. ‘The government still thought it could do 
without the States-general; it saw no very decided 
obstacle to its views except in the parliament. ‘This 
body had acquired great popularity from the faults 
committed by the government and its strenuous oppo- 
sition to the ministers. M. de Montmorin was there- 
fore anxious that his bold and clear sighted adviser 
should embrace the cause of government and write 
against the parliament. ‘Ihe minister’s request was 
urgent, and Mirabeau’s very decided refusal is, as we 
have already observed, so honourable to his memory, 
and so well establishes his political character, too often 
calumniated, that we consider ourselves fortunate in 
being sble to give publicity to an authentic document, 
which nobody has hitherto seen, nor even suspected its 
existence, It will enable the reader still better to 
form s just estimate of the sagacity, courage, and 
wisdom displayed by Mirabeau under such important 
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circumstances: of his sagacity, for he found in the 
strength and correctness of his judgment the certain 
foreknowledge of the impolitic violeuce * about to be 
employed to punish a resistance which could not be 
either disarmed, overcome, or eluded ; of his courage, 
for courage was necessary to say to the government, you 
meditate an act either of madness or of dish@nesty ; 
of his wisdom, for, had he been listened to, he would 
have brought the King to see the advantage of taking 
the lead in a measure which could not be avoided, and 
thereby acquiring popularity, instead of losing the 
merit of doing that which he could not prevent, and 
increasing his danger by the hesitation of the govern- 
ment and the delay of a whole year. 

The following is Mirabeau’s reply to M. de Mont- 
morin -— 

“TI have received with gratitude the enclosure you 
have kindly sent me of the remonstrances by the Par- 
\iament, together with his Majesty's reply. This is a 
natural and imperious opportunity of explaining myself 
with regard to the work you request me to write. 

“ In the first place, to point out the first difficulty : 
such a work—and I have well considered the matter— 
is not of a nature to be either written or published 
hastily. The principles to be laid down are so delicate 


© The letter we are about to transcribe is dated = fortnight before 
the terrible scene of the arrest, in full parliament, of Mesers. d’Eepré- 
menil and Goislard de Moneabert. 
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and the public so little prepared for them, that they can 
have no solid foundation but upon facts. Now, research 
for facts requires time far beyond the period you have 
indicated. Assuredly, a mere commonplace production, 
especially by me, could not answer your purpose; the 
public cause would gain nothing, and I should lose much. 

“ And, indeed, without taking into consideration the 
personal danger I run, by incurring the implacable 
hatred of those bodies which are not overthrown, and 
will devour numbers of their enemies before they are 
—or rather, and to speak more plainly, which will 
never be overthrown eo long as they are attacked with- 
out the assistance *of the nation—is the very period 
when the King has not disdained himpelf to denounce 
an aristocracy of magistrates, a seasonable moment 
for having this same aristocracy denounced to France 
by another? Can any one, at the present time, use- 
fully serve the government by wearing its livery? Is 
it a proper time to wage war in favour of the adminis- 
tration, when ministers have not feared to make the 
King deliver a speech with which France will resound, 
and from which, in sound logic, it is to be inferred 
that the will of the monarch is good law? Can it be 
believed, that they who lay down such principles are 
sincerely willing to assemble, and sre preparing to 
call together the States-genersl? I have had the 
honour, Sir, of saying to you, and I have repeated to 
the keeper of the seals: ‘ I will never wage war with 
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the parliaments except in the presence of the nation.’ 
There, and there alone, can they be restored and 
reduced to their original character of simple ministers 
of justice. But if, in the place of the rights they bave 
usurped from us, we do not see a constitution spring 
up, sanctioned by our own consent, who, among honest 
men, would efface the last traces of our dying liberties ? 
If the will of one man is henceforth to become the law 
iu the monarchy, what need have we to meddle with the 
disputes which arise between the Monarch and the 
miniaters of his will? What have we to lose by such 
a war?—or rather, why should we not encourage the 
resistance of the ovly bodies whfch have retained 
means of compromising with this formidable will? 

“ Ah! Sir, I have already had the honour to tell you 
that the government which should render France par- 
liamentary would be very injudicious!—the conduct 
would be inexplicable which should tend to so dangerous 
a measure. Could we not, from this time until the 
meeting of the States-general, virtually do without the 
patliaments? Why then should we be in a hurry 
to do without them by law, if it is really meant to 
assemble the nation? How suspicious would such 
haste appear? If the nation is deprived of the phan- 
tom which it has long considered the guardian of its 
rights, without calling upon it to watch over the pre- 
servation and exercise of these rights, it will not be- 
lieve that you destroy to build up again, and that 
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the ambition of these bodies is put down in order to 
give the kingdom a constitution; but it will think that 
you are rushing on to absolute despotism, to the most 
aimple form of arbitrary power. He would be very rash 
who should reply that, under such circumstances, 
exaggerated by public mistrust, envenomed by the 
evil-disposed, there will be no insurrection; and if one 
happens, it is not given to human wisdom to calculate 
the consequences. ..... 

“Tf, on the contrary, a system truly national is 
substituted for the superannuated language of arbitrary 
authority, all difficulties will vanish of themselves. 
Do you not see, Sir, that at the very first solemn word 
that shall indicate the precise period of the meeting of 
the States-general, all will be quieted ?-—~that the good 
citizens and peaceable men—that those Frenchmen who 
are not yet disgusted with the monarchy because they 
feel that France is geographically monarchical, will be 
filled with hope and docility at the very instant this 
word is uttered ?—that no means whatever will be left 
for turbulent men, and for the bodies to excite the least 
trouble, until the National Assembly is formed ?—that 
if the government requires momentary assistance, and 
a temporary credit, the readiest mode of obtaining both 
is to assemble the States-general, because these latter 
are equally necessary as the only resource left to the 
finance department, and as the only means of con- 
stituting the kingdom, and vice versd ¥—that, in = 
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word, in all this there are mo other difficulties than 
those you have yourselves raised, or which result from 
that dreadful disease of ministers, never to make up 
their minds to give to-day that which will be infallibly 
forced from them to-morrow? .... 

“ No, Sir!—-the moment for waging a paper war 
with the parliaments is not yet come. The govern- 
ment is mistrusted, and with too good reason: let it 
recover the confidence of the nation (and assuredly it 
can no longer do 80, except by calling upon the nation 
to inquire into its own affairs, and to decree the asaist- 
ance which they require) ; let it recover the confidence 
of the nation: on a sudden the parliaments, by the sole 
force of things, will be reduced to their true standard ; 
their culpable intrigues will fail; their mad provoca- 
tions will receive due punishment. ... All the strength 
of these bodier lies in the distress of the government 
and the discontent of the nation. 

“ Such, Sir, is a very concise summary of the reflec- 
tions dictated to me by 8 sincere wish to be of use 
to you, combined with events and the respect I owe 
to myself. Do not make a zealous servant commit 
himeelf, who, when the time comes for him to devote 
himself to his country, will count the danger as 
nothing—but who for all the thrones in the world 
will never prostitute his name in support of an equi- 
vocal cause of which the end is uncertain, the principle 
doubtful, and the progress dark and alarming. Should 
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T not lose the whole of those feeble talents the influence 
of which you exaggerate, if I renounced that inflexible 
independence which alone has given me some success, 
and which alone can render me useful to my country 
and my Sovereign ? The day on which, under the in- 
spiration of my conscience, strong in my conviction, 
and as a pure citizen, a faithful subject, and a virgin 
writer, I join in the melée, I shall be able to say— 
‘ Listen to a man who has never varied in his prin- 
ciples, nor deserted the public cause *.’” 

God forbid that we should add any comment to this 
noble profession of faith! It is sufficient for us to pre- 
sent it as the programme of Mirabeau’s whole political 
life. A feeling of pious reserve even forbid our giving 
it all the effect which we might do; for such is the 
melancholy nature of the numerous domestic documents 
before us, that we could easily prove that at the very 
time Mirabeau declined the lucrative employment 
offered to him, he was a prey to the privations of real 
and deep poverty, the sufferings of which were aggra- 
vated by a long illness of Madsme de Nehra, to whom 
he paid attentions so assiduous that he fell ill himeelf, 
and nearly died. 





* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to M. de Montmorin, dated 
Aprilleth 1788, 
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